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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 

THE  first  thing  to  be  desired  in  the  new  edition  of  *  j 
standard  work,  is,  hy  common  consent,  the  acqaisition 
of  a  genuine  test.  This  has  been  attained  in  the  present  case 
by  printing  from  the  edition  of  1783,  which  was  revised  by 
Johnson  himself.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  the  last  Editor, 
professed  to  do  this,  bat  he  did  not  scruple  to  correct,  in 
the  test  itself,  what  he  considered  Johnson's  mistakee, 
altering  names  and  dates,  inserting  matter  dehberately 
omitted  by  Johnson,  and  even  re-arranging  paragraphs  in 
accordance  with  information  obtained  since  Johnson's  time. 
Any  such  proceeding  produces  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  want  of  confidence,  and  has  been  carefully  avoided. 
Our  text  ia  absolutely  as  Johnson  left  it,  the  necessary 
corrections  being  made  in  footnotes,  for  which  when  i 
signed  the  Editor  is  respoasible. 

A  pure  te5(t  thus  secured,  ail  diligence  has  been  used  to 
Correct  mis-atatementa  by  the  light  of  modem  research,  to 
lapply  the  references  too  often  omitted  by  Johnson,  and 
to  verify  his  quotations.  But  this  has  not  always  been 
JWMible,  The  wonderful  memory  to  which  Johnson  trusted 
W  implicitly  sometimes  deceived  him,  and  he  permitted 
himself  a  latitude  in  quotation  which  makes  bim  often  . 
difficult,  Eometimes  impossible,  to  follow. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  elucidate  the  text  by  ^ 
(hort  notes,  biographical  or  explanatory.     For  these  the 
indulgence  of  some  readers  is  requested  for  the  sake  of 
oUier  readers,  whose  studies  have  led  them  in  dilferent 
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bditok's  pbeface. 

directions,  and  who.  in  this  age  of  hurry,  lack  the  time  or 
opportunity  to  hunt  up  information  for  themseWeB. 

To  accomplish  her  task,  however  imperfectly,  the  Editor 
has  not  hesitated  to  avail  herself  uf  all  the  tn&tenal- 
within  her  reach,  though  always  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment. She  has  adopted  many  notes  from  Mr.  Cunningham, 
and  some  from  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Miines,  and  Mr.  Firth. 

With  such  a  mass  of  notes  and  references,  the  difficulty 
arose  of  distinguishing  the  few  notes  inserted  by  JokoBsm, 
himself.  To  prevent  confusion.and  avoid  the  ofEenaiverecur- 
rence  of  "  Editor,"  the  only  alternative  seemed  to  be  to  s^o. 
hia  own  notes  with  his  name.  This  is,  however,  an  indignity 
offered  to  the  great  author,  in  his  own  book,  and  has  been. 
adopted,  with  hesitation  and  apology,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils. 

It  ia  now  the  Editor's  pleasing  duty  to  offer  her  mosfc 
grateful  thanksto  those  who  have  so  kindly  and  courteously 
aided  her. 

To  Dr.  Isidor  Kopemicki  and  M.  Pauli  of  the  Jago— 
lonienne  University  at  Cracow,  for  the  very  curious  and 
important  information  regarding  the  Scotch  settlers  in 
Poland,  and  the  tax  called  by  Johnson  a  "  contribution." 

To  Professor  David  Maason,  for  his  note  on  the  Meta- 
physical Poets. 

To  the  Historiographer  Royal  of  Scotland,  for  permiBsion 
to  give  particulars  relating  to  the  family  of  Skene,  and  to 
the  Kev.  A.  C.  Hallen  for  assistance  on  this  subject. 

To  the  Eev.  H.  S.  Pagan,  for  his  notes  on  the  connection 
of  Swift  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 

To  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Esq.,  for  his  interesting  note 
on  the  British  Museum  in  Gray's  time. 

To  Dr.  H.  R.  Luard,  Eegiatrar  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Vere  Beyne,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  at  Oxford,  for 
their  forbearance  with  persistent  and  troublesome  inquiries. 

To  Dr.  S.  E.  Gardiner,  Dr.  Jessopp,  Dr.  E.  Moore,  and 


Bev.  Bonald  Sayne,  for  bdormation 
most  readily  granted. 

To  Dr.  Qamett,  for  His  friendlj  and 
to  some  treasures  in  the  Biituh  Mi 

And  above  all  to  Her  friend,  B.  F 
I^oeand  Forster  Idbraiy,  Sooth 
Talnable  assistance    lias  been  mom 
sisQtlj  rendered,    and   to  her  Ivother, 
Gotterill,  whose  patient  and  aeconte 
lier  from  many  a  blnnder  and  m 
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JOHNSOTf'S  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  was  written  towarda  | 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  first  publiahed  partly  in  1779, 
and  partly  in  1781.  The  faithful  Boswell  describes  it  as 
"  that  admiralile  performajice  .  .  .  which  is  the  richest,  moat 
beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect  production  of  John-  J 
son's  pen."  And  Boswell's  contemporaries  received  it  wil^  1 
profound  eubmisaion  and  reverence.  The  oracle  had  ^ 
spoken,  and  men  duly  adored  the  majestic  utterances.  To 
DB  of  to-day  the  work  appears  of  much  leSB  intrinsic  impor- 
tance than  when  it  first  came  out.  Many  of  the  judg- 
ments pronounced  have  not  found  final  aoceptance ;  some 
have  been  wholly  reversed.  But  yet  for  ua  too  it  is  a 
work  of  great  value — a  work  exhibiting  much  acuteneas 
and  vigour  of  mind,  and  that  contains  many  suggestions  ot 
permanent  use  as  well  as  much  information  not  elsewhere 
preserved,  and,  to  mention  its  greatest  interest,  a  work  that 
raalla  the  intellectual  tone  and  temper  of  its  age  with  a 
fidehty  and  fulneaa  that  make  it  of  inestimable  s 
anyone  who  will  thoroughly  study  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  facts  aa  to  its  undertaking  are  given  in  a  letter  from  1 
Edward  Dilly,  a  "  bookseller  "  living  in  the  Poultry,  to  Bos- 
well, dated  Sept.  20,  1777.    In  the  early  years  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  there  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  through  the 
spread  of  education  and  learning,  a  need  of  a  Collection  <rf    . 
English  Poetry.     An  Edinburgh  firm  of  pubUahers,  tita  t 
Maitins,  made  the  first  attempt  to  satisfy  this  growing  de-1 
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mand.  TheIiondon"book8enera,"orpubliBhera,asweehoiii 
Bay,  not  to  be  outdone,  and  jealous  of  "  an  invasion  of  whi 
we  call  onr  Literary  Property,"  formed  a  rival  scheme,  "i 
select  number  of  the  most  respectable  "  of  them  "met  o"^ 
the  occasion ;  and,  on  uonsulting  together,  agreed  that  a 
the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various  poets  should  b^ 
summoned  together  ;  and,  when  their  opinions  were  given, 
to  proceed  immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly,  k 
meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
an  elegant  and  uniform  edition  of  'the  English  Poets' 
should  be  immediately  printed,  with  a  concise  account  of 
the  life  of  each  author  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  thai 
three  persona  should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  aolicit  him  to  undertake  the  '  Lives,'  viz.,  T.  Daviea, 
Straban,  and  Cadell.  The  Doctor  very  poHtely  undertook 
it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  proposal  As 
to  the  terms,  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  hu 
own ;  he  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas ;  it  was  imme- 
diately agreed  to  [no  wonder  !]  ;  and  a  further  compliment  I 
I  believe  will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was  litewige 
appointed  to  engage  the  beat  engravers,  viz.,  Bartolozzi, 
Sherwin,  Hall,  etc.  Likewise,  another  committee  for  giving 
directions  about  the  paper,  printing,  etc. ;  so  that  the 
whole  will  be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the  beat  manner, 
with  reapect  to  authorship,  editorship,  engravings,  etc. 
My  brother  [Charles,  Edward's  business  partner]  will  give 
you  a  hst  of  the  poets  we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which 
are  within  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
Martin  and  Bell  [Bell  was  to  sell  the  Edinburgh  Collection 
in  London — was  a  kind  of  London  agent  to  the  Martina] 
cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  property  in  them.  The  pro- 
prietors are  almost  all  the  booksellera  in  Iiondon  of  con- 
sequence." 
There  waa  much  in  thia  undertaking  to  dehght  Johnatm, 


'rfDnDeiUfii  &i±T3k  md  SHBTodier  l&aAMAMU,^il 

ftofcj-,  Duke,  f^aotcm.  Indeed.  i^  ffisRawr-fviiiit  of  tIm 
iiiMniilO*  mwjiikiliiiiii  n  flipmfieaiit  of  the  tiBi«  tbat  prck 
Aieed  it.  We  iBOBt  uaiKUkh-  not  bUane  on^  tbf  |wb> 
GAos  for  ia  bepBBBg  wkera  it  do^    Aaage  h»aMiw> 

Rriod.ana€wh— rfwtatahwtMHWwdedit.  Jbrf 
v»  can  BcuTs^  tepand^  JolnuaB  from  "At  jmh^Atrt  m 
Oaa  reelect.  In  liis  I>i(;ticHuiy  tie  &iittili&ntT  with  oar 
«Ider  KoUiors  ie  for  the  most  part  ocvnspinioos  br  jtft 
■faKDoe  ;  and  a,gaia  and  aawn  in  tiie  "  Laws  "  itself  m 
ofawrre  this  Game  onaoqatuntasoe.  Thus,  in  the  life  «( 
ftowe,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  Row«''b  ind^btednwa 
in  hiB  "Fair  Penitent"  to  Maaainger'a  "F^tal  Dowry." 
So  Southey  hardly  pate  tbe  matter  too  stronglr  when  h» 
obaerves  that  the  poets  before  the  Restoration  were  to 
lolmson  what  the  world  before  the  flood  is  (that  is,  used 
to  be)  to  histonans ;  and  therefore,  so  far  as  Johnson  It 
ooicemed,  we  need  not  r^ret  that  he  was  not  called  u(ton 
to  discuBB  poets  and  poetry,  of  whom  and  of  which  he  had 
sneh  a  meagre  knowledge  and  intelligence.  AH  ages  art 
apt  to  be  extremely  well-satisfied  with  theinselvcB ;  th« 
a^teenth  century  was  eminently  ao.  It  belieTed  that 
poetry  properly  began  with  Waller,  and  had  gone  on  im- 
proving ever  since.  Evidently  it  had  its  own  idea  of  wliat 
(hoald  be  called  "  poetry,"  and  it  was  a  di&ereut  idea  from 
oim.     Thus  the  "  booksellera "  of   Johnson's   time  ii^twl 
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accordiDg  to  their  lights  ia  starting  from  the  t 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Johnson's  lights 
the  same  as  theirs,  and  so  he  could  co-o]>erate  without  d 
aension,  and  at  his  best.  He  sent  the  Life  of  Cowlflj 
to  press  in  December.  1777.  Then  quickly  followed  tbod 
of  Waller,  Denham,  and  Butler.  In  August,  ■  X7?8,  1 
finished  what,  long  years  before  it  h,xd  been  L 
to  compose,  the  Life  of  Dryden.  '■  When  I  was  a  youngf^ 
fellow,"  he  said  in  1776,  "  I  wanted  to  writ«  the  Life  ot. 
Dryden."  This  certainly  he  wrote  con  aviore.  In  ths  - 
beginning  of  1779  he  disposed  of  Milton.  And  in  tfaer>3 
following  March  appeared  the  first  part  of  the  collectioi^|, 
containing  twenty-two  Lives  out  of  the  fifty-two  that  werttf 
to  be  given.  In  April,  1780,  we  find  him  advancing,  bofilj 
not  rapidly,  with  the  second  part.  "I  have  not  quitt  I 
neglected  my  '  Lives,' "  he  writes  to  Mrs.  ThraJe  on  Aprfl.l 
6th ;  "  Addison  is  a  long  one,  but  it  is  doue.  Prior  is  not  I 
short,  and  that  is  done  too.  I  am  u]>on  Bowe,  which  can-  < 
not  fill  much  paper.  Seward  called  ou  me  to-day,  and 
read  Spence."  April  11th:  "  You  are  at  all  places  of  high 
resort,  and  bring  home  hearts  by  dozens,  while  I  am  seek- 
ing for  something  to  say  of  men  about  whom  I  know  no- 
thing but  their  verses,  and  sometimes  very  little  of  them. 
Now  I  have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of  nrn-lring 
an  end."  April  15th;  "I  thought  to  have  finished 
Eowe's  Life  to-day,  but  I  have  had  five  or  six  visitors 
who  hindered  me,  and  I  have  not  been  quite  well.  Next 
week  I  hope  to  dispatch  four  or  five  of  them."  May  9th : 
"  My  '  Lives '  creep  on.  I  have  done  Addison,  Prior,  Bowe, 
Granville,  Sheffield,  Collins,  Pit,  and  almost  Penton." 
May  25th  :  "Congreve,  whom  I  despatched  at  the  Borough 
election,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  little  Lives,  but  then  I 
had  your  conversation." 

The  work  had  now  lost  its  novelty ;  and  also  some  minor 
writers  of  whom  he  knew  little  had  to  be  considered.     "  I 
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We  aat  at  borne  in  Bolt  Court  all  the  Bummer," 
iirites  to  BoBweU,  Aug.  21,  1780,  "thinking  to  write  the 
'Lives,'  and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  atill  think  to  do 
the  rest."  But  the  toil  was  hy  this  time  greater  than  the 
pleasure.  He  was  not  unready  to  receive  assistance.  The 
Iflfe  of  Young  "  was  written  at  my  request  by  a  gentleman 
pdr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Herbert  Croft],  who  had  better  in- 
I  formation  than  I  could  easily  have  obtained;  and  the 
public  will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  obtained 
bore  such  favours  from  him."  In  the  case  of  Savage  he 
made  use  of  the  Life  which  he  had  written  nearly  forty 
years  before,  just  after  his  friend's  death.  Its  length  and 
minuteness  put  it  altogether  out  of  the  proper  proportion 
to  the  other  biographies ;  but  as  a  picture  of  the  wild 
Bohemianism  that  marked  the  literary  life  about  the  time 
Johnson  came  up  to  London,  we  would  not  wish  it  shorter, 
to  use  Johnson's  own  way  of  speaking.  At  last  the  labour 
was  accomplished.  "  Some  time  in  March,"  he  notes  in 
his  review  of  the  past  year  made  at  Easter,  1781,  "I 
finished  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  which  I  wrote  in  my 
usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  imwilliug  to  work  and 
working  with  vigour  and  haste." 

The  result  may  be  described  as  a  biographical  history 
of  English  poetry  from  the  Restoration  to  just  before  the 
first  French  Eevolution,  written  by  one  of  the  most  able 
and  distingmshed  representatives  of  that  very  definitely 
marked  period.  And  assuredly  no  one  was  more  compe- 
tent than  Johnson  to  write  such  a  history,  if  such  a  history 
was  to  be  written.  For  a  third  of  all  the  years  included  in 
his  work  he  had  himself  been  an  author  of  note,  and  a  well- 
known  and  prominent  figure  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
day.  Thus  in  many  cases  he  could  speak  on  the  strength 
of  direct  and  immediate  knowledge ;  in  some  on  the 
rtWaigth  of  close  intimacy.     "  Nobody  can  write  the  life  of 
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he  once  said  to  Boewell,  "  but  those  who  have 
and  dnink  and  lived  in  aocial  intercouree  with  him." 
course,  such  relations  with  hie  subjects  were  not  altogetbl 
advantageous.  They  were  indeed  pernicious,  if  it 
hoped  to  produce  critical  estimates  of  any  lasting 
and  uo  doubt  it  was  so  hoped,  however  vainly.  But 
relations  provided  Johnson  with  a  store  of  informatioi 
which  was  invaluable  for  his  purpose,  and  which  mint 
always  make  hia  work,  however  defective  in  other  waya, 
indispensable  to  the  careful  explorer  of  our  literary  MstoiJ^ 
They,  to  a  large  extent,  gave  it  the  value  of  a  contemporary 
chronicle.  Much  of  this  information  he  gathered  eadl^ 
without  effort,  as  he  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  society  of  hi* 
day,  as  he  sat  on  that  "throne  of  human  fehcity,"  atavoS 
chair,  or,  at  the  tables  of  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Montagu, 
conversed  with  authorities  who  were  only  too  proud  toJ 
gratify,  ao  far  as  they  could,  any  curiosity  he  cared  to  show. . 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
extend  or  augment  it  by  other  and  severer  researches.  Bnt. 
with  all  his  wonderful  mental  energy,  be  was  a  man  of 
indolent  habits.  He  was  never  weaiy  of  exercising  his 
mind  in  conversation,  but  alone  in  his  study  he  soon  re- 
laxed his  exertions — he  soon  "  remitted,"  as  he  would  have 
said,  and  become  gloomy  and  despondent  and  inert.  "To 
adjust  the  minute  events  of  literary  history,"  he  remarks 
in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  "  is  tedious  and  troublesome.  It 
requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understanding,  but 
often  depends  upon  enquiries  which  there  is  no  opportuni^ 
of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books  and  pamphleU 
not  always  at  hand."  Of  course,  he  did  make  some  in- 
quiries ;  but  on  the  whole  he  relied  on  his  memory  ratbei 
than  on  hia  industry.  His  memory  was  amaziaglj 
powerful;  but  it  needed  support.  "  Hegarded  as  coUeo 
tions  of  factfi,"  saya  Mr.  Milnes  in  his  valuable  Introduc 
i^ticm  to  the  volume  of  Johnson's  "  Select  Works,"  publishec 
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ace  mazuied  upoa  moe  li(e«rsiT  erid<e&->f«  azl*!  'ii> 

;fc  momoiifs  ^samznsfttBLSi  ...  It  b  en-.'^oiriL.  ,&»  ab 

Itinqili^.  taa>  <sll  sCteojciiaiL  kiae  !»>  tbie  senium  scozy  of 

fl^Td^^s  faoBOkL  azui  t:he  odriaQs  £iLiehixxi  ^^  dte  in^*&ieBl 

Mr,  Orrnrnnzfeun.  in  the  IVe£Me  ^  his  ^lit&oa  of 

tte  *^  Lives  "  gives  a  IiHie  liae  i^l  oronk  sinnie  not  TriTi^U. 

OHOKC&ed  W  lite  snthor.    ""In  the  nrst  wr*rc«»L  of  the 

'lifcs.'  thai:  of  CowW.  he  ixILs  ixs  in  one  pLftce  thiK  Cow- 

lift  jsaSniahisd,  Hpio  ^  izL  three  b«x^Sv  uid  izl  UL«xher  rlj^ee 

(a  few  pwes  on)  that  re  is  in  four.    We  ioat  suely  snsr^irt 

Ait  he  had  never  read  GyvieT'*^  -  ComedT/  for  he  zni5take» 

ili  tide.    Izl  his  ~  WaHer/  he  &.d5  f^ult  with  yeaton  for  &a 

oror  iBftde  hj  himself  frcm  eozif oondin^  two  pr-em^k     In 

ftcHune  lifie  he csOs  Huspden  the  anele  <y£  W',&I£ar.  izLsteod 

if  the  cooain.     In  his  ""life  of  MikoiL*  he  cites  Fhiirps 

QEkcfo^s  jxfhewy  far  s  remsrksble  ststement  not  to  l« 

fomid  in   fliilips*  amd  sctributes  to  £Ihroo*i  (IChon*} 

Qodker  finend)  the  ^eflerfstioa  of  s  doabtfol  storv.  ssid  ro 

kre  eome  fn»n  MDtoa''3  own  Hpa.  whioh  is  ei»tainlT  n.<i?t  in 

KDwood  .  .  .  He  ssts  of  Drrden's  '  Kieu?  Arthur  *  what 

k  tnie  of  '  AlbioiL  and  Albaniiis :  *  mistakes  the  ori^iin  *:>€ 

*Mac  Flecknoe,'  and  the  date  of  its  ap|?earan^ :  informs 

kit  readers  that  King  James  and  not  Cin^  Charks  made 

Drrden    histoTiograf^r.  .  .  .  He    is    altogether  wri:*ng  J 

abofot  Cowley's  parentage.    He  makes  Lori  Bosoommon 

life   into  King  James's  reign;    calls  Lord   Rochester's 

dsnghter  his  sister ;  refers  to  I^Iaprat's  ^  Aleil'iade/  wh^i 

there  is  no  sach  prodoction ;  makes  '  Tenioe  Preserreii  * 

the  hist  of  Otwaj's  plajs^  which  it  was  fur  from  b«^mg : 

.  .  .  confounds  Sir  Biehard  Steele  with  Dickr  Xorris  the 

actor ;  attributes  a  discorerr  to  Congrere — that  Pmdarie 

odes  are  legnhff — when  the  diacoTerr  is  to  be  f  onnd  in 
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Ben  JonBon  and  PMlips'a  '  Theatrum  Poetarum ; 
Warburton  with  making  aa  arrangement  of  Pope*! 
' Epistles,' which  Pope  himeelf  had  made;  .  .  .  wliilehei 
is  wrong  in  the  j-eara  of  birth  of  Savage,  Somerville, 
Talden,  and  Collins,  he  is  equally  incorrect  respecting  the 
dates  of  death  of  Dryden,  Garth,  Pamell,  and  Collins." 

But  such  inaccuracies  and  carelessnesBes  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  very  easily  corrected.  And  if  the  work  has 
real  merits,  its  value  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  them. 


"  Ufci  pluca  nitent  in  carmine 
Offendar  maculiB  quos  aut  inc 

non  ego  paucia 
aria  fudit, 

Aut  huinana  paruni  oavit  naU 

ra." 

It  may  seem  a  much  more  damaging  admission  that  the 
critical  verdicts  given  by  Johnson  are  such  as  we  thini 
often  inadequate,  and  sometimes  entirely  perverse  and 
wrong.  In  the  eyes  of  the  present  century  three  of  the 
truest  and  finest  poets  of  all  Johnson's  catalogue  are 
Milton,  Colliua  and  &ray.  Johaaon's  criticisms  of  these 
spirits,  so  "  finely  touched,"  and  to  ao  "  fine  issues,"  appear 
beyond  blame.  We  read  them  at  first  with  mere  amaze- 
ment ;  presently  we  perceive  that  he  has  no  ear  at  all  for  what 
seem  to  us  voices  of  incomparable  sweetness  and  of  im- 
mortal power.  Johnson'a  remarks  on  '  Lycidas  '  are  truly 
memorable  for  their  want  of  insight  and  appreciation.  He 
Bays  "  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing.  There  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no- 
thing new  ....  What  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited 
by  these  lines : 

'  We  drove  a  field,  and  boti  together  heard 
What  time  Ihe  grey  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn 
Battening  our  flocks  vrith  the  fresh  dews  of  night  ? ' 

.    We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  had 
Lw>  flocks  to  batten ;  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  re- 


presentation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning 
tmceitain  and  remote  that  it  is  never  sought  becausfl  it  caa-  ■ 

not  he  known  when  it  is  fonnd Surely," — thus  he  con- 

dudee  his  suicidal  obBervationa— "  No  man  could  hare 
Eaiuaed  that  he  read  '  Lycidae '  with  pleasure,  had  he  not 
known  its  author."  We  aeem  to  be  in  the  midat  of 
Philistia  as  we  read  these  sentences — to  be  perusing 
some  journal  pabUshed  at  Gath,  or  Ustfining  to  some 
professor  with  a  chair  at  Askalon.  And  so,  when  we  are 
assured  that  Milton's  "  Sonnets  "  "  deserve  not  very  par- 
ticular criticism ;  for  the  best  it  can  only  be  said  that 
they  are  not  bad  ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  ["Captain 
or  colonel,"  ete.]  and  twenty-first  ["  Cyriack,  whose  grand- 
aire,"  &c]  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commendation." 
Again,  he  pronounces  "  Cato ''  to  be  "  unquestionably  the 
noblest  production  of  Addison's  genius."  What  would  now 
be  Addison's  measureof  fame.if  itdependedonhis  "Cato?" 
Of  the  story  of  Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma,"  which  is  the 
story  o£  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid,"  he  writes  in  this  wise  : 
"The  example  of  Emma,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  out- 
lawed murderer,  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shaU  drive  him, 
deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment  by  which  Henry  ■ 
tries  the  lady's  constancy  is  such  as  must  end  either  in  in- 
&my  to  her,  or  in  disappointment  to  himself."  We  might 
be  ready  enough  to  ridicule  such  a  version,  or  perversion, 
of  a  simple  old  story  as  the  artificial  Prior  produces ;  but 
this  is  just  what  Johnson  does  not  and  will  not  do.  What 
irritates  him  is  the  tale  itself,  the  old  romantic  tale  of  pas- 
late  devotion.  He  staiuds  firm  and  solid  in  his  eigh- 
L  century,  and  has  no  sympathy  with  the  ages  of 
How  significant  a  fact  that  in  his  day  the  word 
Smsiasm  had  a  bad  meaning.  For  him  the  golden  light 
ttiat  surrounds  those  lovers  "  fades  into  the  light  of  common 
day ; "  out  of  the  land  of  poetry  with  its  heights  and  its  free 
r    air,  he  hales  them,  bo  to  speak,  into  the  close  eourta 
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^^m    pro8e.     But  ■'  The  Nut-brown  Maid  "  is  not  to  be  jut 

^^B     in  this  spirit,  she  is  outside  such  jurisdiction.     "  No ;  he 

^^M    doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally."     He  does  not  under- 

^^B    Btand  her  Iang;uage.     It  sounds  to  him  like  mere  wajiton- 

^^1     ness.     He  cannot  imagine  the  situation.     To  him  it  pre- 

^^H    Bent«  itself  as  a  mere  vulgar  intrigue,  at  which  all  respect- 

^^H    able  people  must  frown  and  be  disgusted.     A^in,  his  at- 

^^H    titude  towards  our  old  baUad  poetry  is  always  supercilioua 

^^V     and  scornful.     In  his  Life  of  Addison  he  mentions,  not 

without  sympathy,  the  ridicule  which  Wagataff  and  DenniE 

hratped  upon  Addison's  "Chevy  Chase"  papers.      "Li 

*  Chevy  Chase,'  "  he  concludes,  echoing  Dennis'  words  with 

I  full  approval,  "  there  is  not  much  of  either  bombast  ot 
affectation,  but  there  is  chill  and  lifeless  imbecility.  The 
story  cannot  possibly  be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make 
less  impression  on  the  mind."  Could  the  dullest  reader 
show  less  discernment,  or  eipreaa  the  opposite  of  the  fact 
with  superior  stolidity  ? 
These  critical  heresies  and  perversenesses,  as  most 
people  nowEidays  would  undoubtedly  pronounce  them, 
cannot  be  removed  from  Johnson's  work  as  can  the  inac- 
curacies to  which  attention  has  been  called  above.  They 
(belong  to  the  main  tissue  of  it.  And  the  modem  reader 
might  be  tempted  to  fling  aside  volumes  that  contain  judg- 
ments so  mistaken  and  so  bhnd.  And,  if  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  by  Dr.  Johnson  is  studied  in  the  hope  of  there 
finding  worthy  and  final  criticisms  of  our  beat  poetry,  the 
reader  may  well  throw  it  aside.  But  it  should  not  be 
studied  with  any  such  hope.  It  should  be  studied  as  the 
best  extant  exposition  of  the  critical  ideas  current  in  the 
last  eentiu^y.  Criticism  is  yet  but  an  infant  science — yet 
but  a  nascent  art.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  many 
litemiy  tastes  and  views  now  prevailing  will  strike  posterily 
as  curiously  ludicrous.  What,  for  instance,  will  be  thought 
of  m&ny  of  Macaulay's  conclusions  ?   But,  if  our  age  could 
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provide  posterity  with  sucii  an  admirable  reoord  of  its  mind 
aa  is  JolmBon's  "  Lives,"  certainly  it  woiild  be  of  infinite 
value  to  the  future  hiatorian  of  our  timea.  Johnson,  for 
;  all  hiB  seeming  originality  and  independence,  ia  essentially^ 
the  ofEapring  of  his  age. 

"  So  free  we  seem,  ao  fettered  fast  we 

He  cannot  be  aaid,  as  we  do  aometimes  say  of  men  of 
genius,  to  be  before  hia  a^e,  at  least  as  a  critic.  He  is  in 
it  and  of  it.  And  we  should,  before  all  things,  under- 
atand  that  he  speaks  to  us  with  the  voice  of  his  age.  and 
that  the  value  of  his  criticisms  is  hiatorical  rather  than 
absolute,  and  that  their  value  in  this  respect  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  His  critical  point  of  view  is  very  different 
from  OUTS,  and  so  what  he  sees  and  cares  to  aee  is  often 
not  in  the  least  what  we  see  and  care  to  eee.  He  thought 
that  critieiBm,  like  poetry,  had  greatly  *•  improved  "  by  hia 
time.  "  Addison,"  he  writes,  "  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
a  critic — a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned  as  ten- 
tative,  as  experimental  rather  than  scientific ;  and  he  is 
coDBJdered  as  deciding  by  taate  rather  than  by  principles." 
So  that  his  age  believed  it  had  attained  to  a  criticism  that 
deserved  the  title  of  scientific.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
mistakes  that  age  made  about  itself — one  of  the  many 
overratings  of  its  own  merits  and  achievementa.  We  are 
yet  far  from  having  reached  such  a  critical  aystem.  But 
just  as  Johnson's  age  had  no  doubt  made  some  progress, 
visible  enough  if  we  compare  his  remarks  on  "  Paradise 
Lost "  with  those  in  the  well-known  "  Spectator  "  papers, 
eo  certainly  there  haa  been  some  advance  since  Dr.  John- 
son's age,  and  especially,  perhapa,  in  thia  respect,  viz..  in 
our  broader,  if  less  distinct,  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  art.  To  use  a  much  abused  term,  but  one  c 
meaning  and  value,  sBsthetic  criticiam  had  not  yet 
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in  England  in  the  da,ys  when  "  The  Lives  "  were  wri:l^^| 
Art  was  regarded  rather  as  the  handmaid  of  morality  4^| 
.   of  beauty.  Johnson's  dominant  thought,  when  he  looks  ^^H 
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.   of  beauty.  Johnson's  dominant  thought,  when  he  looks* 
poem,  is  not  bo  much  what  pleasure  and  delight  doea  it  give? 
what  phase  or  form  of  beauty  does  it  embody  ?  but  rather 
what  lesson  does  it  convey?    Certainly  this  is  always  his 

i  ultimate  test.  Art  for  him  is  didactic  rather  than  sesthetic. 
His  Apollo,  it  seems,  is  '*  ordained  " — is  "  in  holy  orders." 
Apollo  of  the  golden  locks  and  of  the  free  forest, 

"  Qui  rore  piiro  Caattdite  larit 

CrineB  soluto.'!,  qui  Ljeite  tenet 

Dumeta  uatalemque  silvam," 

the  tonsure,  so  to  speak,  and  abandons  his  wild 
woodland  ways.  On  the  parterres  of  Parnassus  we  see 
rising  chorebeB,  built  in  the  style  of  the  day,  when  per- 
haps our  architecture  was  at  its  lowest  point.  Johnson  is 
a  moraJist,  first  and  last.  This  is  one  reason  why,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  cannot  endure  "  The  Nut-brown  Maid." 
Her  loveliness  does  not  fascinate  him  at  all,  because  her 
principles  seem  to  him  so  unsatisfactory.  He  can  only  cry 
out,  as  with  justice,  perhaps,  Ulysses  cries  out  when  he 
sees  Oreesida  in  all  her  beauty,  and  with  all  her  wiles: 

"Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  iier  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  lier  body." 

"  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  particular  faults,"  he  writes 
after  much  carping  at  Gray's  "  Bard  ;  "  '*  yet  let  it  be  ob- 
served that  the  Ode  might  have  been  concluded  with  an 
action  of  better  example  ;  bnt  suicide  is  always  to  be  had 
without  expense  of  thought,"  Could  an  ethical  intrusion 
be  more  impertinent  ?  Only  a  confirmed  and  hardened 
moraUzer,  so  to  say,  could  have  injected  such  a  remark  on 
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aucli  an  occaaioQ.     Would  Johnson  soberl;  mamtain  that 
- 1    the  result  of  Gray's  "  Bard  "  is  to  encourage  suicide  ?    In- 
"^  I    deed,  he  is  moral  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  he  has  a 
'  I   papetual  tendency  towards  the  pulpit ;   there  is  ever  bi  ^J 
sermon  ready  in  his  head.  ^,^H 

We  repeat  that  in  these  critical  short-oominge  he  repre^^^ 
sents  his  a^e;  he  is  both  a  product  and  a  producer  of  it,  A 
l»th  its  servant  and  its  master,     And  no  one  who  wishes' 
to  understand  that  age  can  afford  to  neglect  "  The  Lives  of 
tlie  Poets." 
But  we  must  not  leave  the  impression  that  Johnson's 
I    criticienis  are  always  ill-directed  and  futile.     Most  of  the 
'    poets  whom  he  discusses  were  well  within  his  range  and 
reach;    and  he  discusses  them  with  tlie  most  extensive 
knowledge,  with  a  thoroughly  intelligent  sympathy,  and 
irith  an  acuteness  and  a  shrewdness  that  perpetually  sur- 
prise and  enlighten.  He  is  best  OE  Dryden  and  Pope ;  and, 
if  he  has  not  said  the  last  words  on  those  subjects,  he  has 
said  words  that  cannot  be  forgotten,  whenever  the  poets 
are  discussed. 

And  if  we  cannot  eiaetly  apply  to  him  his  own  generous 
phrase  about  Goldsmith,  we  may  certainly  say  that,  what 
he  touched,  he  placed  in  a  new  light  and  aspect,  and  often 
invested  with  a  fresh  interest  and  attraction.  His  activity 
of  mind  was  wonderful,  and  his  was  a  mind  of  power.  To 
the  utmost  he  resolved  to  think  for  himself,  ^m 

"Nnlliua  sddictuB  jiirore  in  verba  magiatri,"  ^^M 

and  to  give  his  thoughts  precise  and  vigorous  expression,  ^H 
The  inscription  on  his  monument  in  St.  Paul's  well  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  "  singularis  esempli,"  So  certainly 
he  was  both  intellectually  and  morally.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  in  his  society,  as  in  a  sense  we  may  be  in  reading  his 
writings,  without  being  both  instructed  and  invigorated. 
Whatever  weakness  and  faults  may  be  confessed,  it  remains 
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that  TohnsoD  was  a.  great  laan.  "  He  was  a  great  man," 
says  one  of  the  finest  critics  of  our  own  day,  so  recently 
gone  from  us,  "  and  great  men  are  always  instructiTe.  The 
more  we  study  him,  the  higher  will  be  our  esteem  for  the 
power  of  his  mind,  the  width  of  his  interests,  the  largeneBB 
of  his  knowledge,  the  freshnesa,  fearlessness,  and  strength 
of  his  judgments.  The  higher  too  will  be  our  esteem  of 
his  character."  Perhaps  we  may  invert  the  Latin  phrase 
Bacon  quotes,  viz. :  "  Studia  abeunt  in  mores,"  that  is,  "  A 
man's  studies  pass  into  his  character,"  and  read  "  Morea 
abeunt  in  studia,"  that  is, "  A.  man's  character  pasaeB  into  Ina 
studies,"expre3eesitself  inevitably  in  his  writings.  Andcer- 
tainly  it  is  not  easy  to  overstate  the  respect  and  reverence 
that  an  acquaintance  with  Johnson's  life  inspires.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  but  a  good  man.  Whatever  his  insight 
into  the  highest  and  best  poetry,  he  lived  a  life  that  Milton 
would  have  recognized  to  be  a  poem-— a  life  of  splendid 
fortitude,  of  unostentatious  but  most  bountiful  charity,  of 
rare  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  How  inexpressibly  trivia] 
his  faults  of  manner  and  breaches  of  etiquette  by  the  side 
of  these  transcendent  virtues !  It  is  good  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  such  a  man,  whether  we  agree  with  his  utterances,  or 
disagree.  Let  him  be-  endowed  also  in  lai^e  measure,  as 
Johnson  was  endowed,  with  the  excellent  gifts  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  we  have  before  us  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  entertaining,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  well-in- 
formed, shrewd  and  wise  companions  and  masters. 

John  W.  Haleb, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

f-SE  Booksellers  having  detemuned  to  publish  a  Body  ^ 
ot  Sngliah  Poetrj.  I  was  persuaded  to  promise  them 
a  Preface  to  the  Works  of  each  Author ;  an  undertaking, 
as  it  was  then  presented  to  mj  amid,  not  ver^  extensive  or 
difficult. 

My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to  every  Poet  a 
Advertisement,  like  those  which  we  find  in  the  French  Mi».  1 
ceUanieB,  containing  a  few  dates  and  a  general  character  ;1 
but  I  have  been  led  beyond  my  intention,  I  hope,  by  thai 
hoiieat  desire  of  giving  useful  pleasure. 

In  this  TnixLute  kind  of  History,  the  succession  of  facts  J 
ia  not  easily  discovered;  and  I  am  not  without  suspicion  I 
that  some  of  Dryden's  works  are  placed  in  wrong  years.  . 
bave  followed  Langbaine,  as  the  best  authority  for  hial 
plays :  and  if  I  shall  hereafter  obtain  a  more  correct  chro- 1 
Dology,  will  publish  it ;  but  I  do  not  yet  know  that  mj  1 
account  is  erroneous. 

Dryden's  "  Remarks  on  Rymer  "  have  been  somewhere 
printed  before.  The  former  edition  I  have  not  seen. 
This  was  transcribed  for  the  press  from  his  own  manu- 
script. 

As  this  undertaking  was  occasional  and  unforeseen,  X  J 
must  be  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  it  with  less  provi- 
xion  of  materials  than  might  have  been  accumulated  by  1 
longer  premeditation.     Of  the  later  writers  at  least  I 
might,  by  attention  and  enquiry,  have  gleaned  many  par- 
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ticulars,  which  would  have  diversified  and  enlivened  my 
Biography.  These  omissions,  which  it  is  now  useless  to 
lament,  have  been  often  supplied  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Steevens  and  other  friends ;  and  great  assistance  has  been 
given  me  by  Mr.  Spence's  Collections,  of  which  I  consider 
the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of  publick  acknow- 
ledgement. 


COWLEY. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 

[Cowley  himself  published  his  Poems,  1656,  folio.  Dean  Sprat  in 
1668  brought  out  Cowley's  Latin  Poems  with  a  Life,  also  in  Latin. 
This  Life  he  translated  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Cowletfs  Works, 
1669,  folio.  Reprints  followed  as  new  editions  in  1674,  1678,  1681, 
1684,  1700,  1707,  all  in  folio,  and  in  1710,  first  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  1772 
Bishop  Hurd  published  an  edition  with  notes,  and  Aikin  in  1802.  The 
grand  edition  of  Cowley*s  Works,  with  Memorial  Introduction  by  Grosart, 
1881,  in  the  Chertsey  Worthies  Library,  is  exhaustive,  and  probably 
contains  all  that  can  now  be  discovered.  Extracts  from  Cowley's 
Poems  are  accessible  in  Ward's  Select  Eng,  Poets,  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

The  edition  of  Cowley's  Poems  here  used  for  reference  is  the  reprint 
from  Sprat's  edition,  1710,  3  vols.  8vo.  Grosart's  edition  is  referred  to 
as  C.  W.  L,  Saintsbury's  Scotfs  Dryden  as  8,  8.  D.  The  Boswell's 
Johnson  used  is  Napier's  edition  1884. 

The  details  of  Cowley's  Westminster  and  University  career  are  now 
for  the  first  time  clearly  stated  from  the  college  books.] 
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COWLEY. 

f*HE  Life  of  Cowley,  uotwithstandjag  the  penury  of 
English  biography,  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,' 
an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of 
language  have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  raiikB  of 
litnatore  ;  but  his  zeal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  elo- 
quence, has  produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  his- 
tory :  he  has  given  the  character,  not  the  hf e  of  Cowley ; 
for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely  anything  is 
distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shewn  confused  and  enlarged 
throogh  the  mist  of  panegyrick. 

Abraham  Cowley '  was  bom  in  the  year  one  thousand     |  (  \ 
ax  hundred  and  eighteen.     His  father  was  a  grocer,  whose 
condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  the  general  appellation 
of  a  citizen ;  and,  what  would  probably  not  have  been  less 

'  TlKuna«Sprat,D.D,  (1636-1713),  Canon  of  Windsor,  Dean  of  West- 
mituter,  and  aftErwatds  Bisliop  of  llocheater.  In  his  Poems,  whioh  are 
nol  uumeroiu,  he  foUoweU  Cowley  as  his  model :  and  on<?  of  his  chief 
warkH  is  the  Lift  of  Cowley,  written  first  in  Latin,  preflxed  to  aa 
tditioD  (1668)  of  Cowley's  Idliti  Poems,  and  afterwards  (1669)  in 
English,  before  his  English  worlig. 

'  "The  Life  of  Cowlej  he  (Johnson)  himself  considered  as  the  liest 
o(  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  dissertation  on  the  metaphysical  poe 
BiMirell*a  Jo/huim,  to),  iv,  p.  4,  where  a  few  Headings  in  this  Life 
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carefully  suppressed,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
register  of  St.  Ihinstan's  parish  fi^ves  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  father  was  a  sectary.^ *  Svhoever  he  was,  he  died 
before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  consequently  left  him  to 
the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom  Wood '  represents  as  strug- 
gling earnestly  to  procure  him  a  literary  education,  and 
who.  as  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  had  her  solicitude 
rewarded  by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by  seeing 
him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity.  We  know  at 
least,  from  Sprat's  account,  that  he  always  acknowledged 
her  care,  and  justly  paid  the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 
In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay  Spenser's 
^^^y  Queen;'  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight  to 
i«ad«  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  Terse,  he  became,  as  he 
n^lates,  irrecoverably  a  poet.  Sudi  are  the  accidents, 
which,  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimeB 
forgotten,  produce  that  particular  designation  of  mind, 
and  propensity  ^  some  certain  sdeiice  c»-  emj^yment, 
which  is  commonlv  called  Qenius.  The  true  Qenius  is  a" 
mind  of  large  gioieral  powers,  accidentally  deto-mined  to. 
some  particular  direction.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  the  great 
I^unter  of  the  pre^sent  age«  had  the  first  fondness  for  his 
art  excited  by  tli^  pi»rusal  of  Biehaidson^s  treatiae.^ 

Bv  his  moth<»r*s  solicitMicai  he  was  admitted  into  West- 
minster  schooL  whete  he  was  soon  distinguished.*  He  was 
wvtfit.  says  Sprain  to  r>^te.  ^Thal  he  had  this  d^ect  in 
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Tias  memory  a.t  that  time,  thai  hie  teachers  nerer  coulA' 
bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary  rules  of  graminar.' 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man  Ut  pro- 
pagate a  wonder.    It  is  surely  very  difficult  to  t«ll  anvthing 
as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  froin  ampli- 
fying a  commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to  which 
Ite  prefixed  hia   narrative   contained  its  confutation.      A  J 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting  others,  aaH 
intellectual  digestion  that  concocted  the  pulp  of  learning,  ^ 
bnt  refused  the  husks,  had  the  appearance  of  an  instinctive 
elegance,   of  a  particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for 
literary  politeness.     But  in  the  author's  own  honest  rela- 
tion.' the  marvel  vanishes :    he  was,  he  says,  such  "  an     ' 
enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master  never  could  prevail 
on  him  to  learn  the  rules  without  book."     He  does  not 
tell  that  he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that,  being  able 
to  perform   his   exercises   without   them,    and   being    an 
"enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the  labour. 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope, 
might  be  said  "to  liap  in  numbers;  "  and  have  given  such    m 
early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  com-    I 
prehension  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds  seems  scarcely 
iTedible.     But  of  the  leaxned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is 
no  doubt,  since  a  volume   of  his  poems  was   not  only^ 
written  but  printed  in  bis  thirteenth  year;'  containing,  J 
with  other  poetical  compoaltjona,  "  The  tragical  History  of  J 

'  Life  of  Coailei/,  p.  e.  ''  On  Mt/Klf,  Esaaj  XL  I 

'  Faaitial  Blossmnes,  by  A,  C.  Lond,  ■Ito,  pp.  6i,  1633.      Cowley    ^ 
iIierMbra  was  in  his  fiflfenib  year.    Ou  its  appeantnce  Riehnrd  Cruhaw 
■ddniKd  lo  the  youthful  uulhor  th^  beaatiful  little  poem,  "  On  two 
ptena  Apricockes  «ent  Ui  Cowley  by  Sir  Craabaw"  (afterwarda  pub- 
iillMd  ID  hig  Delighls,  164S),  iu  which  he  acknowledgt 
nj  Summer  wailea  apon  thy  9pring." — Works  of  Richard  Craabaw 
I   iUfcr  W«rthit^  Zibrari/,  vol.  1.  p.  269,  ad.  Groaar i. 

Taughan's  ponraic  of  Cowley  at  the  age  of  thirleen  prefixed 
rJwrtwt  Blouomea  probably  led  to  the  miBtahe  in  hi 
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PyramuB  and  Thisbe,"  written  when  lie  was  ten  yean 
old;  and  "Constantia  Eind  PhiletuB,"  written  two  jean 

after. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  comedy 
called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not  published  till 
he  had  been  some  time  at  Cambridge.  This  comedy 
is  of  the  pastoral  kind,  which  requires  no  acquaintance 
with  the  hving  world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which 
it  was  composed  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge;'  where  he 
continued  his  studies  with  great  intenseness;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a  youug  student, 
the  greater  part  of  his  Davideis ;  a  work  of  which  the 
materials  could  not  have  been  collected  without  the  study 
of  many  years,  but  by  a  mind  of  the  ^^reatest  vigour  and 
activity. 

Two  years  after  hia  settlement  at  Cambridge  he  pub- 
Ushed  '■  Ijove's  Riddle," '  with  a  poetical  dedication  to  Sir 
Eenelm  Digby ; ''  of  whose  acquaintance  all  his  oontempo- 

'  Cowley  cami>  from  WeatmiiiBtar,  but  not  as  r  ivholu'.  In  the  Con- 
clusion Book  we  find :  "  Junii  14,  16:17,  Cowle;  chosen  and  admilted 
Schaller  bj  the  King's  letters  diapensatory."  He  matriculated  ■»  s  pen- 
sioner of  Trinity  College,  Jul?  7,  1B36;  took  hin  B.A.  as  Eleventh 
Wrangler,  1639-40;  M.A.  1643.  Ho  was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinitj  in 
1640,  and  held  hia  fellowahip  till  death,  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death 
was  filled  up  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  wbb  elected  fellow. 

'  Lov^a  Riddlt,  A  Fastorall  Comedie,  v/rit/ea  at  Ihe  time  of  his  ieing 
Xing'!  schollrr  in  Weitmiiaer  Schoole,  by  A,  Cowley.  London.  l2mo. 
1638. 

'  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1603-IB65),  author,  naval  comtnander,  and  diplo- 
matiat;  son  of  iho  Sir  Everard  Digby  who  waaexecnted  for  hia  share  in 
the  Gunpowder  Fk>t.  He  commanded  a  squadron  against  the  Venetians 
in  1628.  He  waa  Chancellor  to  tjueen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  was  one  of 
Ihe  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  when  first  incorporated.  He  "wrangled" 
with  Hobhea,  was  intimate  with  Deacartea,  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonaon,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  time. 


TSries  seem  to  liave  been  ambitious ;  and  "  Kauimgium  I 
Joculare,"  '  a.  comedy  written  in  I^tiu,  but  without  due  j 
atleotion  to  the  ancient  models  :  for  it  is  not  loose  verae, 
but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with  a  dedication  in  verae 
to  Dr.  Comber,'  master  of  the  colleg'e  ;  but  having  neither 
the  facility  of  a  popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned 
wort,  it  seems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince  '  pas 
tbrough  Cambridge  in  his  way  to  York,  he  was  entertained  ' 
with  the  representation  of  the  "Guardian,"  a  comedy, 
wliich  Cowley  says  was  neither  written  nor  acted,  but 
rough-drawn  by  him,  and  repeated  by  the  scholare.  That 
this  comedy  waa  printed'  during  his  absence  from  hia 
roimtry,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injurious  to  hia 
reputation ;  though,  during  the  suppression  of  the  theatres, 
it  was  sometimeB  privately  acted  with  sufBcient  appro- 
latiun. 

lu  1643,  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by  the  pre- 
laleace  of  the  parliament,  ejected  from  Cambridge,'  and 
sheltered  himself  at  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford ;  where, 
as  is  said  by  Wood,'  he  published  a  satire  called  "  The 
Puritan  and  Papist."  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  last 

'  Haii/Tngiiim  joeulan,  Comofdia.     Lond.  1638.      iio. 

'Tbomas  Comber,  D.D.  (I57S-ieM),  Dean  of  Carlble,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cam  bridge,  itnd  twicn  Vice-ChunBellor.  He  was  ajecled 
fnnD  uU  his  preferments,  aod  imprisoned  Tor  gending  the  University 
PlUu  to  the  King,  and  refuging  the  CoTonant.  For  an  acoount  of  the 
Csmbridge  UniierBLly  at  this  time,  see  Whewell'e  Barrow  and  iis  Aua- 
itmicat  Tititee,  in  Barrow'a  Works,  lol.  is,  pp.  1-5S,  ed.  Napier. 

'  Prince  Charles,  srtarwards  Charles  II.  passed  through  Cambridge 
IB  1641, 

'  In  leao. 

'  See  Oowlcy'a  hcauliful  poem,  A  Dedicatory  Elegy  to  the  Most  Ulm- 
Irious  Umrenily  of  QtnUnidge,  translated  by  (he  Rev.  li  Wilton,  in 
Gruiarl'a  Okeriaey  WirrlhU^  Library,  part  395,  p.  xix. 

'  FaiH  Oxmitnett,  part  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  a09. 
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collection  of  his  works ; '  and  ao  distinguished  MmaeK  I 
the  warmth  of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elegance  of  hia  t 
veraation,  that  he  gained  the  kindness  and  confidenoe.d 
those  who  attended  the  King,  and  amongat  others  o 
FaUcIa>nd,  whose  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  n 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered  to  t 
parhameat,  he  followed  the  Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  I 
came  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermin,  afterwards  Earl  of  I 
Albans,  and  was  employed  in  auch  correapondence  as  ti 
royal  cause  required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  6 
cyphering  the  letters  that  paaaed  between  the  Wing  i 
Queen;  an  employment  of  the  highest  cxinfidenee  i 
honour.  So  wide  was  his  province  of  intelligent 
for  several  years,  it  filled  all  hia  days  and  two  or  thi 
nights  in  the  week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "  Mistreas  "  waa  publiahed ;  for  ll 
imagined,  aa  he  declared  in  his  preface  to  a  aubseqac 
edition,  that  "  poets  are  scarce  thought  freemen  of  t" 
company  without  paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  then 
selves  to  be  true  to  Ijove." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  believe,  i 
original  to  tbe  fame  of  Petrarch,  who,  in  an  age  rude  a 
uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  i 
the  manners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled  Europe  wi^^ 
love  and  poetry.     But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  ii 
he  that  profeaaea  love  ought  f«  feel  its  power.     Fetrard&'I 

'  The  Collectian,  Chut  is,  for  whti'h  these  Lives  were  irritU^,^ 
Boswell,  wrilinjt  in  April,  1777,  intiiiires  ;  ''Pray  tall  ms  about  tbis 
edition  of  EngtlBh  Foots,  wilb  a  Preface,  biographies!  and  critical,  to 
each  Author,  by  Samuel  Johosun,  D.D.'  which  I  see  adrertiaed."  And 
May  of  the  same  year,  Johnson  replicB  :  "  I  am  engaged  lo  write 
lillle  Lives,  and  little  Prefaces,  to  a  illtlo  edition  of  English  Poets."  For 
details  of  the  work  whieh  began  so  modestly,  and  expanded  so  iibe-  , 
rally,   see  Bosweii's  Johnson,  vol.   iit.  pp.  142-I4fi,  16n,  SBS;  Vol.  iv. 
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was  a  real  loTer,  and  LMam  doubdev  ^emn^c  13*  voiit^r- 

ness.     Of  Gowler,  ire  ai«  tM  lyr  BuaeL-  -n?  'ia»t  -m^aam 

CfDOTigli  of  infcnmiatiaiL,  that,  vlntevier  \t  nay  'lu    c  ii« 

Ofwn  mflammabflity,  and  the  Tirietr  «€  «iAzii!Si¥r»  h^  -r-iu'S. 

Mb  lieart  was  divided,  he  in  realitT  vm  m  V.^m-  'iiir    oj*:!"^.  ^ 

and  then  never  had  resohmcn  10  vSk  \oa  i*iiHi:fx. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  afcast;.  a.  w.m^  ix**ftd-np». 
the  reader's  esteem,  for  the  work  cDi  tik-  Kirj«'r     T     j*'*'* 
excellence,  is  natural;  it  is  namnl  lEjxwjatt  t  r  -"j**   •  "--^ 
to  solicit  redprocal  regard  br  an  ^sAry.^ie^  tbffn*A"    ^  i:> 
own  qrudificationB.     Hie  desire  4f  wamaxz  la^  Ji  Q.tf^'rr'nr 
men  produced  actionB  of  herneK.  aa^  •fdhflu^Oi*    ""  vr 
bat  it  seems  as  reasonable  10  aK^sr  ^^ki*^  'iia3Lnftf*i  o*  "i*" 
poet  of  an  "airy  nothing.^  and  "to  vmrr*!,  i»»  -.'  -r^r-     ^ 
what  Cowley  might  hare  learBed  fr^m  iu»  lu^^r^r-  rri,*^' 
to  call  the  "  dream  c^  a  iha^Tr.^ 

It  is  surely  not  diffieoh.  in  ife  vJsSiu'^  ^t  h  -rr^^^f'  r 
in  the  bustle  of  the  worid.  v*  fzsit  t»»^_  -t.  >*;*-»  <;:/? 
serious  emplorment.    ^o  noas.  sk^^  v   -t«^  •v'    -ir' 
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▼ith  life  as  to  squander  ix  3.  -r'^taacig;  troAiTf^ 
titious  occurrences.  The  noK '^ae  «r«  ii^^v-i  v  ^-!',^v 
himself  charged  with  treaKA  ^^  V!f!siiJaru«ii.  »i4i  !#<!<:  ^  . 
mind  to  an  elabonoe  psTZViauL  *>]f  iit»  -osi-^s.^. 
crimes  whidi  he  was  ner<er  wiciaa  "^  v««r;..r  /  ^r.^ 
mitting,  difEers  only  by  tfe  af7wiMai'7  if  i  >  -  '  "  '^ 
him  who  praiaes  beanty  wiD^  i«»-  Mff^-^  wiem  "- mr,.-^  .-  / 
jealousy  which  he  ner^-  f*ih  :  si^i^-j*^  iLrtJ^i*^''  ^  ^  -'  '  *'-' 
inrited«  and  sometimeE  t-jsitkiusL  .  issr^>^  r^  V.  ^  ' 
ransacks  his  memoiy,  i/js  zjisks?^  vx^a   xls^    'V  <^ 

gaiety  of  hope,  or  tLe  z^xjSLJO^am  rf  Uf^fr^t"  ^'-'^  '-'---^-^ 
his  imaginary  Chlorii  oc  '^srfhM  vjMpr.ni^'^  '•  ?//•  -^  ■ 
&ding  as  her  beajcty.  assi  k'awf'jai**^  «  >s<^i/  --<•■/  ^v 
her  virtues. 
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At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermin,^  he  was  engage 
in  transacting  things  of  real  importance  with  real  me 
and  real  women,  and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  hi 
/  thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantly.  Some  of  his  letter 
V.  to  Mr.  Bennet,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,'  from  Apri 
to  December  in  1650,  are  preserved  in  "  IGscellanea  An< 
lica,"  a  collection  of  papers  published  by  Brown.'  These 
letters,  being  written  like  those  of  other  men  whose  miiid 
is  more  on  things  than  words,  contribute  no  otherwise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  shew  him  to  have  been  above 
the  affectation  of  unseasonable  elegance,  and  to  have  known 
that  the  business  of  a  statesman  can  be  little  forwarded  bj 
flowers  of  rhetorick. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of  some  notioa 
Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  *  then  in  agitation : 

"  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only  thing  mm 
in  which  we  are  vitallv  concerned ;  I  am  one  of  the  lasl 
hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now  abstain  from  bdieving,  thai 
an  agreement  will  be  made:  all  people  up<m  the  place 
incline  to  that  of  union.'  The  Scotch  will  moderate  some* 
thing  of  the  rigour  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  neoessit} 
of  an  accord  is  visible,  the  King  is  persuaded  oi  it.     And  tc 

*^  Wood  states  that  Oowley  was  mtrodnccd  to  the  nodee  of  Lore 
JcnBjn  by  Dr.  Stephen  GoAe,  a  Brother  of  the  Oratory  (#Vuft  Oio 
min^s^  part  ii  toL  it.  p.  310) :  bat  as  the  Bother  of  the  Mr.  Herrey 
vhose  elegr  he  wxote^  was  related  to  Loird  Jermya,  Sprat's  opinion 
tha:  the  iatrMhsctiom  «»DBe  throagh  the  Herveyriv  seens  mosI  probable. 

*  A  aEbember  of  the  Cabal  minfiitry.  bom  I618>  died  1685. 

'  la  irc^  These  letters,  loorteea  ia  noAbor.  are  reprodaeed  in  Oro 
sart^s  CSrfrfwy  WVcWftf  Lidrtry^  part  »&  (CVwrley,  part  47),  p.  345 
The  ^ut  is  dated -^  Pteik  Septessber.  IC&X'' 

^  This  was  the  tieatr  tt^wd  br  Chariea.  Mmx  13th.  1«50,  wlien  th 
RoTajBt»  were  desiroas  that  he  sh^xtld  gpo  in  perwa  to  Scotland.  B; 
it  he  premised  to  sign  the  sokain  Wa^ve  and  «K>Teftaat.  to  govern  i 
civil  maaers  br  the  adrke  of  the  parlTiiwenr .  aiai  ta  re&gnw  al&in  b 
thafiof  the  KitIl 

'  A  au^nac  ;  Cbwler  wrote  not  ^  tor^wmK^  hoc  *^  jportiMk'* 
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tell  YOU  the  truth  (-which  I  take  to  be  an  argument  above  all 
Ihe  rest),  Virgil  haa  told  the  same '  thing  to  that  purpose." 
This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present  time 
vould  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or  at  most 
oatentatious  display  of  acholarship;  but  the  manners  of 
tliat  time  were  so  tinged  with  superstition,  that  I  cannot 
but  suspect  Cowley  of  having  consulted  on  this  great  oc- 
casion the  Yirgilian  lots,'  and  to  have  given  some  credit  to 
tbe  answer  of  Ma  oracle. 

'  A  misprint ;  Cowley  wroW  not  "  >he  lame,"  but  "  me  xonie." 
■  "  Wee.  procetAed  (□  mentidn  the  King'a  (Charles  I.)  readmesse  in 
forMelling  events,  and  from  this  to  hia  Sors  Virgiliana,  which  hapned 
MUxfardin  tho  time  of  the  late  war,  snd  whilst  the  parliament  sate  there; 
•ii.  that  his  majeiitj  being  tired  oat  with  businesse  and  afflictions,  re- 
»1r'd  to  recreate  himielje  with  some  yuung  noblemen  who  were  slndents 
llere,  b;  pricking  in  Tirgiie  fur  his  furtune,  whii'h  he  did,  tad  lighted 
open  Dido'a  cnrge  to  .fineas  when  hee  left  her — 

'  A-t  bello  Biidacis  populi  vexalus  at  artiiis, 
f  inibUB  extorria,  oomplexu  atuIbus  luli, 
Aoxilium  ioiploret,  videatiiue  indigna  suorum 
Funera;  nee,  cum  sn  sub  leges  pacis  inii^iias 
Tradidwit,  regno  aut  opljita  luce  fruatur : 
Sed  vadat  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumalus  arei 

WIUKBt  his  majestf  stem'd  much  concem'd,but  aeut  it  by  Mr.  German, 
wwEarie  of  St.  Alban's.  lo  Mr.  Cowley,  then  Bludent  of  Chriatechurche, 
Ta  irindate  them  into  English,  with  a  comtnaiid  not  to  acquaint  bii 
"boBeSors  it  was,  whii-h  Mr.  Cowley  did  Ihns: 

By  a  bold  people's  slubboro  arms  oppresl, 

Forc'd  to  forsake  the  land  which  hu  jxtsse-it. 

Torn  from  liis  deareat  ion,  kl  him  in  vain 

Seek  help,  and  see  his  friends  unjustly  slain, 

Let  him  to  bold  uneqoall  Icrma  aubmitt, 

In  hopes  to  save  his  crown,  jel  looae  both  it 

And  life  at  onoe  ;  unlJmely  let  bim  dye, 

And  on  an  open  slage  unburyed  lye." 

Diari/  of  Dr.  EdivaTd  Lake,  Jan,  29,  1677-8. 
"The  known  story"  of  Mr,  Cowley,  aiui  the  Sortet  TirgHiaiue, 
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Some  years  afterwards,  "bueiness,"  Bays  Sprat,  "paasej 
of  courBe  into  other  hands  ;  "  and  Cowley,  being  no  longn 
useful  at  Paris,  was  in  1656  sent  back  into  England,  ths^ 
"  under  pret-ence  of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  tala 
oocasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of  things  in  Qot 
nation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was  seized  by  sonW 
messengers  of  the  usurping  powers,  who  were  sent  out 
in  quest  of  another  man ;  and,  being  examined,  was  prt 
into  rouflnement.  from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  witli- 
out  the  security  of  a  thousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
St'iirborow.' 

This  year'  he  published  hia  poems,  with  a  prefaw, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  something,'  auppressei 
in  subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote 
some  relaxation  of  his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  declarei,i 
that  "his  desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  atiSi 
very  vehemently  continiie,  to  retire  himself  to  some  rf 
the  American  plantatious,'  and  to  forsake  this  world  for 


ntluil«fl  lo  by  Dr.  Knigbtly  Cbelwood  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  prefixed  tn 
llrydvn's  (r&nslition.  and  commonly,  bat  erroneously.  attribuMl  to 
Walsh— P,  CkOHiiiyiarH. 

'  SrKrboruugh,  aftervp-ards  Sir  Charles,  physician  snd  mathema- 
tician, ieie-1696.  HiH  aii&iomical  Iwtnres  were  bigbly  celebralai- 
Ho  was  tb«  author  of  ranout  mathematical  woika,  and  on  EI^jf  qb 
Co*  ley. 

»  1656. 

'  I'he  Buppressed  pa^  is  giren  in  GrosBrt's  lalrodauUoD  lo  Cowley'i 
Works,  part  S93,  C,  W.  L  p.  xvii. 

'  A  umilar  de«ire  lo  ea-spa  froio  the  known  evils  of  the  Old  World 
to  UDkDQWu  happiness  in  ibe  New  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  of 
the  Colonies  or  riuitatioDS,  as  ihey  were  then  ilyted.  When  Farlia- 
ment  met  in  Jan.  163i>-21,  the  "  decay  of  monej  "  was  grcsllj  deplored. 
It  was  remarked  tbat  Spain,  which  had  been  a  fountain  of  treasure,  was 
now  drivd  op,  and  apropneal  was  made  lo  divert  this  unpmfi  table  current 
to  flow  frtm  Virgioia  and  the  Somen  IbIcsl  Urged  bj  Bbertl 
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From  the  obloquy  whiuli  the  appearance  of  submissioii 

to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his  biograpber  has 
heen  rery  diiigent  to  dear  him,  aud  indeed  it  does  uot 
wem  to  have  lesseued  his  reputation.  His  witih  for  re- 
titemeut  we  can  easily  beheve  to  be  uodiflaembled ;  a  man  ' 
harrassed  in  one  kiagdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his  days  and 
lalf  hiB  nights  in  cyphering  and  decyphering,  comes  to  his 
aim  country  and  steps  into  a  prison,  will  be  willing  enough 
lo  retire  to  some  place  of  quiet,  and  of  safety.  Yet  let 
Deithei  our  reverence  for  &  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  suf- 
ferer, dispose  UB  to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was  virtue, 
his  retreat  was  cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himself  the  character  of  Physician, 
still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention  "  to  dissemble  the 
main  design  of  his  coming  over,"  and  as  Mr.  Wood  '  re- 
l&tes,  "  complying  with  the  men  then  in  power  (which  was 
tauch  taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party),  he  obtained  an 
order  to  be  created  Doctor  of  Physiok,  which  being  done 
to  his  mind  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  some  of  his 
friends),  he  went  into  Prance  again,  having  made  a  copy  I 
of  verses  on  Oliver's  death." 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even  i 
Dot  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How  far  he  complied 
widi  the  men  in  power,  is  to  be  enquired  before  he  can  be 
blamed.  It  is  not  said  that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or 
assisted  them  by  intelligence,  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only 
promised  to  be  quiet,  that  they  in  whose  hands  he  was 

enmuragement,  3,500  p«riuiis  lull  their  homes  in  llill-:!^  for  Virginia 
liter  on,  in  tlie  reign  ol'  Oeor^  II.  Georgia  was  culonined,  i>rinciptlly 
bt  the  relief  at'  imprisoiiad  debtors  in  Eiigliind.  Fur  an  acoaunt  of  the 
cilabliahment  of  the  ditTerent  colonies,  see  Chaimere's  Intn>dni;tioD  to  [he 
Miton/  qf  Ike  Revolt  qf  tht  Coioims,  Loail.  I7S0,  reprinted  Boston, 
Jg4S,  Bnd  Lacaa'a  Charters  i)f  Old  English  Colonies. 
Fasti  Oxanienats,  part  ii,  voL  iv.  p.  310. 
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might  free  him  from  confinemeQt,  he  did  what  no  lav 
■odety  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  just  cause  haa  put  ' 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy  may,  without  any  violation  of 
his  integrity,  regain  his  liberty,  or  preserve  his  life,  by  a^ 
promise  of  neutrality  :  for  the  Htipulation  gives  the  enemy 
nothing  which  he  had  not  before ;  the  neutrality  of  a  cap- 
tive may  be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  promise  to 
aid  him  in  any  injurious  act.  because  no  power  can  compd 
active  obedience.  He  may  engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not 
to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised  little. 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  compliance  gained  him  confi- 
dence enough  to  be  trusted  without  security,  for  the  bond 
of  his  bail  was  never  cancelled ;  nor  that  it  made  him 
think  himself  secure,  for  at  that  dissohition  of  government, 
which  foDowed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into  France, 
where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and  etaid  till  the 
Eeatoration. 

■'  He  eontinued,"  says  his  bic^rapher,'  "  under  theee 
bonds  till  the  general  deUveranee ; "  it  is  therefore  to  be 
supposed,  that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  act  again  for 
the  King,  without  the  consent  of  his  bondsman ;  that  he 
did  not  shew  his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but 
by  his  friend's  permission. 

Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  which  Wood's  narra- 
tive '  seems  to  imply  something  encomiastick,  there  has 
been  no  appearance.  There  is  a  discourse  concerning  his 
government,  indeed,  with  verses  intermixed,  but  suidi  as 
certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

Sprat'a  e;(preaaion  is, "  the  general  Redemption."— Cowley'a  Workit 
Lond.  Tonaon,  1707,  i.  JK. 

Wrnti  Oxonimsfs,  part  ii,  vol.  iv,  p.  2 IP, 
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A  doctor  of  phyeiek  however  he  was  made  at  Oxford,  in 
December  165?;  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  an  account  has  been  pubLehed  by  Dr. 
Birch,'  he  appears  busy  among  the  esperimental  phUo*' 
gophers  with  the  title  of  Doctor  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Bupposing  that  he  ever  attempted 
practice;  but  has  preparatory  studies  have  contributed 
something  to  the  honour  of  his  eouufry.  Considering 
Botany  as  neceasary  to  a  physician,  he  retired  into  Kent 
to  gather  plants ;  and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite 
rtndy  afEects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
Botany  In  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  He 
composed  in  Latin  several  books  on  Plants,'  of  whidi  the 
first  and  second  display  the  qualities  of  Herbs,  in  elegiac 
'free;  the  third  and  fourth  the  beauties  of  Flowers  in 
rariouB  measures ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of 
Trees  in  heroick  numbers. 

At  the  same  time  were  produced  from  the  same 
versity,  the  two  great  Poets,  Cowley  and  Milton,™  of 
omilar  genius,  of  opposite  principles ;  but  concurring  in. 
flie  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  the  EngUeh,  till 
works  and  May's  poem  appeared,'  seemed  unable  to 
I>alm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered  nations, 

Knb,  Tbomu,  D.D.  (1705-176B),  historian  and  biographer,  fellow 
1  MKnrtary  of  (he  Rojal  Society.  He  bequealhod  hie  very  numerouB 
tndnlmblo  books  and  MSS.  lo  the  British  Museum.  JohnEon  said  of 
IfiO!  "Tqib  Bin'h  is  .a  brisk  aa  a  bee  in  conTeraation  -,  but  no  s,.oner 
m,  Ih  \Ca  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  B  lorpedo  to  Uini,  and 
limb*  til  hii  liculiies." — Bosweil'g  Johnson,  vol,  i.  p.  1 16, 
'  Quito's  ffoclii,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  S41-495.  I 

'  JGlM  look  his  M.A.  degree  iii  1632,  Cowley  in  16-13.  | 

'^fewstoa  iMcani,   1640.    This  was  a  Iranalation  into  I*till 
ili&aimiaioa  of  Lucan't  Historical  Poem  till  /hi  Deaih  of  JuHus 
'■aeren   books,  pub.   163U,  by  Thomas  May.      See  Hallam's 
laflia  po^m.  Lie.  Eur.  iii.  54,  and  of  May'a  Hist,  of  the  Par- 
-i^ood  model  of  gonaine  English."    iiid.  p.  Ifll,^^^^ 
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/  If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and  Milton ' 
I  compared,  for  May  I  hold  to  be  superior  to  both,  tbe 
V^advnutage  aeems  to  lie  on  the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  i» 
generally  content  to  expreae  the  thoughts  of  the  andenti 
in  their  lanfpiage  ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity  or 
elegance,  accommodates  the  diction  of  Borne  to  his  own 
oouceptiona. 

At  the  Bestoratiou,  after  all  tbe  diligence  of  his  Ion 
serrice,  and  with  consciousness  not  only  of  the  i 
fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of  great  abilities,  he  natoial^f 
expected  ample  preferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be 
forjirotten  by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph,  But 
.this  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  that  great  numbed 
were  inevitably  disappointed  ;  and  Cowley  found  his  reward 
very  tediously  delayed.  He  had  been  promised  by  botii 
Charles  tbe  first  and  second  the  Mastexship  of  the  Savoy;' 
■'  he  lost  it,"  says  Wood.' "  by  certain  persons,  enemiea 
to  the  Muses," 

Tbe  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only  mortification ; 
having,  by  such  alteration  as  he  thought  proper,  fitted  his 

■  S«e  Halluu,  Lil.  £W.  ilU  33,  on  Milton's  L«lui  Poems. 
'  The  Savoy,  of  which  notbing  oow  remuns  but  the  Cb&pel,  wu,  in 
n't  G,  the  town  house  of  Count  Feler  of  Suroy.  uncle  by  mamage  to 
Henry  III.  About  I3&I  it  became  Lh»  h«ilquirters,so  to  Epcak,oftbe 
Duohy  Pkl&Une  of  Ijinauter.  Her«.  in  1367,  ihe  caplive  Frencb  king 
w«»  [odgeH  by  Edward  III.  Here  John  of'  Gaunt  kepi  *  kind  of  royal 
court,  uid  liere  wtu  wgited  and  dated  the  grant  of  Chaucer'a  annnity. 
In  the  insurrection  of  I38I  the  Palace  was  destroyed ;  aad,on  tbe  duke** 
death  iu  l.tflS,  the  manor  wan  annexed  lo  the  Crown  by  Henry  VII3 
irill  proiided  for  tbe  building  on  ii  of  a  hospital  for  tbe  poor. 
liiin  seems  to  have  rvsembled  a  moDisteiy,  and  was  provided 
ter,  chaplains,  and  bretbren.  Tbe  new  bnildtiiga  werv  mag- 
oi&cenl,  forming  one  of  tbe  ughts  of  London  ;  and  the  mastership  wsl 
B  mucb-GOireted  pusi.  But  in  1661  the  buildings  were  partidy  defrayed 
by  &n,  and  the  bospilaJ  gradually  deteriorated,  till  in  l7Di  it  waa 
formally  dissolved.  SeelAflie's  MtmoriaLs  cf  tkt  Saivji.  Ijmo,  1878. 
'  fiali  Oi(mi*mtt*,  p*rt  iL  roL  i*.  p.  310. 
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■da  Comedy  of  "  The  Guardian  " '  for  the  stage,  he  produced 
il '  to  the  publick  under  the  title  of  '■  The  Cutter  of  Cole- 
nun-street."  ^      It   was  treated   ou  the  stage  with  great 

J  seventy,  and  was  afterwards  ceosured  as  a  satire  on  the 
Hug's  party, 

I  Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the  first  exhibi- 
tion,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,'  "that  when  they  told  Cowley 
boT  httle  favour  had  been  shewn  him.  he  received  the 
news  of  hia  ill  success,  not  with  so  much  firmneas  as  might 
bave  been  expected  from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmnesB  they  expected,  or  what  weakness  Cowley 
discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He  that  misses  his  end  will 
never  be  as  much  pleased  as  he  that  attains  it,  even  when 
he  can  impute  no  part  of  his  faOure  to  himself ;  and  when 
tie  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man  perhaps  has  a 
right,  in  things  admitting  of  gradation  and  comparison,  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to 
eiclude  diffidence  and  shame  by  a  haughty  coasciousnesa 
of  his  own  excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play,  it  is  difficult  now  to  find 
4e  reason :  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
power  of  fixing  attention  ajid  exciting  merriment.  From 
the  charge  of  diaafEection  he  exculpates  himself  in  his 
[iretace,'  by  observing  how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fol- 

'  The  Guardian,  a  Comedie.    Lond.  1650.     4to. 
'  "Dec.  leth,  1661.     After  dinner  to  the  Opera,  where  Lhere  was  a 
'<fiflij  {Cutler  of  Coleman  Slnxt).  Jamie  in  the  ye«r  1638,  with  reflcc- 
l><iii>iip3ll  the  late  timei ;  anil  it  being  the  lirst  time,  the  pay  whe  doubled, 
<nd  so  (0  save  money,  my  wife  and  I  went  into  tbe  gallery,  and  there  sat 
Ud  saw  tery  well ;  and  a  very  good  ploy  it  is — it  seems  of  Cowley's 
uLing." — Pepys's  Diary,  ed.  Ld,  Braybrooke,  1848,  vol.  I  p.  305. 
'  Onlier  qf  Coleman  Btreit,  a  Comedy.    Lond.  1663. 
[      '  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  gires  a  referents  here  lo  Letters  to  and  from 
Itryden,  &c.  ed.  John  Dennis,  12mt),  169G,    But  the  quotfttioD  is  not 
lo  be  found  in  that  volume,  which  contains  only  one  letter  from  Dryden. 
'  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  795.    Cowley  uses  the  word  "  rest itui ion  "  where 
Johnion  gire 
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lowed  the  royal  family  through  all  their  distresses,  "  he 
should  chuse  the  time  of  their  restoration  to  begin  a 
quarrel  with  them."  It  appears,  however,  from  the  "  Thea- 
trical Register  "  of  Downes  ^  the  prompter,  to  have  been 
popularly  considered  as  a  satire  on  the  Royalists. 

That  he  might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense,  he  pub- 
lished his  pretensions  and  his  discontent,  in  an  ode  called 
"  The  Complaint ;  "  in  which  he  styles  himself  the  meZan- 
choly  Cowley.^  This  met  with  the  usual  fortune  of  com- 
plaints, and  seems  to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity. 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brought,  maliciously  enough, 
together  in  some  stanzas,  written  about  that  time,  on  the 
choice  of  a  laureat ;  a  mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it 
was  first  intreduced  by  Suckling,'*  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teazed : 

**  Savoy -missing  Cowley  came  into  the  court, 

Making  apologies  for  his  had  play  ; 
Every  one  gave  him  so  good  a  report, 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  say  ; 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  *tis  thought  a  rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly  ; 
Writ  verses  *  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  Tuke,' 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy."  * 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came  again  upon 
him.     "  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose  Wood,^  "  that  pre- 

^  '^  This  comedy  being  acted  so  perfectly  well  and  exact,  it  was  per- 
formed a  whole  week  with  a  full  audience.  Note,  This  play  was  not  a 
little  injurious  to  the  Cavalier  indigent  officers,  especially  the  characters 
of  Cutter  and  Worm." — Downes's  Eotcius  Anfflicanus,  1708,  p.  25. 

^  The  Complaint,    Works,  voL  ii,  p.  584. 

^  A  Session  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  of  Poems,  Plays,  &c.  of 
Sir  John  Suckling,  1874,  ed.  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt ;  Life,  by  Rev.  A.  Suck- 
liug  prefixed. 

*  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

*  Author  of  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  a  tragi-eomedy,  Lond. 
1C63,  4to.  8  The  Complaint.    Cowley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 

7  Fasti  Oxoniemes,  part  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 
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tmt  eonferred  upon  him  whicli  lie  expected,  whila  j 
I  Others  f«>r  their  money  carried  away  moat  places,  he  retired  « 
I  distonteiited  into  Surrey." 

"He  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat,'  "  weary  of  the 
I  relations  and  formnJities  of  an  active  condition.  He  had 
been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  n 
He  was  satiated  with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of 
life,  though  his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him-iyet  nothing 
efluld  make  it  quiet.    Those  were  the  reasons  that  e 

>  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
»liich,  in  the  greatest  throng  of  hia  former  business,  had 
still  called  upon  him,  and  represented  to  him  the  true 
delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a 
Biodemte  revenue  below  the  malice  and  flatteriesof  fortune." 

So  differently  are  things  seen,  and  so  differently  are  they  ^• 
rfiovm ;  but  actions  are  visible,  though  motives  are  secret.  ■ 
Cowley  cei-tainly  retired  j  first  to  Barn-elms,  and  after- 
wards to  Chertsey,"  in  Surrey.  He  seems,  however,  to 
We  lost  part  of  his  dread  of  the  hum  of  men.'  He 
thought  himself  now  safe  enough  from  intrusion,  without 
the  defence  of  mountains  and  oceans ;  and,  instead  of 
ieeldng  shelter  in  America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from 
the  bustle  of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way  back, 
then  BoUtude  should  grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was  at 
Srrt  but  slenderly  accommodated ;  yet  he  soon  obtained, 
by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  snch  a  lease  of  the  Queen's  lands  as  afforded 
him  an  ample  income. 
By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will  be  solicitomsly 
'  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii. 

'  Tlw  house,  which  U  still  called  by  lus  name,  sUuids  on 
a*  of  fiaildCord  Street,  near  the  railway  station.     The  porch,  from 
*Uch  it  was  ori^nally  named,  waa  palled  down'in  1TB6  by  Mr.  Clark, 
"  lot  the  aarety  and  accommodation  of  the  publie,"  as  it  projected  ttn 
ftel  into  the  highway. — Thome's  Eneironi  ojF  London, 
*  L'AUigra  of  Milton. — Jobnsow. 
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asked,  if  fa.e  now  vas  happy.  Let  him  peruse  one  of  his  t 
letters  accidentally  preserved  by  Peck,'  which  I  recommend  ( 
to  the  consideration  of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  i 
Bolitude."  \ 

"To  Dr.  Thom;(B  Speat. 

"  Cherlsej,  21  Maj,  1665. 

"  Tlie  first  night  that  T  came  hither  1  cinght  bo  great  &  cold, 
th  a,  (lefluxiun  uf  rheum,  aa  made  me  keep  mj  chamber  tm 
days.  And,  two  after,  bad  such  a  briiiee  on  m^  ribs  with  a  &11, 
that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  myeelf  in  my  bed.  This 
IB  my  personal  fortune  here  to  begin  with.  And,  besides,  I  cu) 
get  no  money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows  eaten 
u])  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours.  Wbit 
this  BJgnifieB,  or  may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows  ;  if  it  be 
ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  less  than  hanging.  Another  mit- 
fortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the  rest,  that  you  have 
,  broke  your  word  with  me,  and  failed  to  come,  even  though  jon 
told  Mr.  Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call  Moiuiri 
iimile.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt  so  farre  within  five  or 
six  days  (though  it  be  uncertain  jet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  \ 
it)  as  to  wait  about  again.  And  then,  metbiuks,  you  and  I  and  { 
the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon  S.  Anne's  Hill.  You  miglit 
very  conveniently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town,  lying  i 
there  one  night.  I  write  this  in  pain,  and  can  Bay  no  more : 
VerJmm  tapienti." 

He    did    not   long   enjoy   the   pleasure   or    aufEer   the 
of    solitude;    for    he    died'    at    the   Porch- 


'  la  the  Appendix  to  Memoirt  of  the  Life  and  Ac£ima  of  OliMr  ' 
Cromwell,  by  Francis  Peck,  ITiO,  p.  SI. 

'  See  Cowley's  Essay,  The  Bangere  of  an  Honest  Man  in  mueh 
Company,  No.  VIII.  vol.  ii.  p.  TtiS;  Johnson,  Idler,  No.  71,  and 
BainbltT,  No.  6. 

'  "  August  10th,  1G6T.    Cowley,  ho  tells  me,  is  AeaA :  who  it  seems,  | 
was  a  mighty  eisil,  serions  man,  whith  I  did  not  know  bafore  " — Pepys's   ^ 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  153.    Lord  Brsybrooke  remarks  on  this  as  a  Btribhtg 
instanciB  of  the  alow  communication  of  inlelligenee,  that  Fepya  nonld  re- 
main ignorant  for  a  fortnight  (Cowley  died  July  2Btb)  of  the  death  of  lo  ^ 
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Loose'  in  Chertsey  in  1667,  in  the  49tli  year  of  liia 
age. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near  Chaucer  and 
Spenser ; '  and  ting  Charles  pronounced,  "  That  Mr.  Cowley  ' 
kd  not  left  a  better  man  behind  him  in  England."  °  He 
J8  represented  by  Dr,  Sprat  *  as  the  moat  amiable  of  man- 
kind; and  this  posthumous  praise  may  be  safely  credited, 
U  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by  faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memoriala  which  I  have  been 
aMe  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Sprat ;  who,  writing 
then  the  feuds  of  the  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and  the 
BiiidB  of  either  party  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pass 

eOLiient  &  man,  though  be  wna  baried  in  WeBtnuaeKr  Abbey  with  every 
Birk  of  respect. 

'  Now  in  the  poBSession  of  Mr.  Clarke,  AWi'miati  of  London, — 
JontiHi.v. 

Kichsrd  Clarke  (1739-1S31).  He  was  elected  Chamberlain  of  London 
on  Ihe  death  of  Wilkea,  and  held  that  post  for  tbirEy-threci  yuara.  Intro- 
duced lo  Johnson  by  Havrkins,  he  frequeotly  aileaded  hia  suppers  at  the 
Mitre  Tavern,  and  waa  proposed  by  Johnsonhimaelf  asa  member  of  the 
[  Heiid  Ctub.  See  a  letter  from  Johnson  to  Clarke  in  Boswell's 
MTaon,  vol.  iv.  p.  186.  Tbe  crayon  portrait  of  Cowley  in  the  master's 
,t  Trinity  waa  presentail  by  him  in  1824. 
^Cowley's  monument  was  erected  in  1675  by  Villiem,  Duke  of 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  Trinity,  and  to  whom  Cowley 
,n  "  at  his  marriage  with  Mary  Fairfax  (immortalised  by 
dl),  at  Bolton  Percy  Church,  Sept.  15lh,  1657. 
Ve  have  several  autbentic  portraita  of  Cowley,  The  original  of 
ftifliDroe'B  engraviog  it  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery  ;  that  which  belonged 
d)  Clarendon  is  at  BoChwell  Castle ;  Lely's,  tormerly  at  Drayton  Manor, 
Mtiaw  in  the  Pee!  Collection  in  the  National  Gallery.  A  crayon  di 
iagof  him  is  in  tbe  master's  lodge  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which 
>u  presented  by  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 

a  1S24,  and  of  tliis  a  facsimile  is  given  by  Grosart.     There 
Ju)  a  full-length  porlratt  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College. 
*  In  hia  epitaph  on  Cowley,  which  Johnson  mentions  in  bis  Easat/ 
II  Staphs,  published  in  the  Gentleman's   Maganine,  in 
•Iwaya  reading,"  on  acmunt  of  the  style,  "  with  indignsi 
See  Works,  ed.  Murphj',  1810,  vol.  ii,  p.  330. 
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f  over   many  transactions  in   general  expressions,  and  to  j 
leave  eurioaity  oft*n  imaatisfied.     Wtat  he  did  not  tell.  | 
J  cannot  however  now  be  kuown.^     I  must  therefore  reeom-    i 
L  mend  the  perusal  of  his  vrork,  to  wMch  my  narration  uia 
I  'he  considered  only  as  a  slender  supplement. 

Cowley,'  like  other  poets  who  have  written  with  narrow 
1  views,  and,  instead  of  tracing  intellectual  pleasure  to  itB<  < 
I  natural  aourcee  in  the  mind  of  man,  paid  their  court  to  ^ 

temporary   prejudices,   has    been   at   one  time  too  mudt> 
1^ praised,  and  too  much  neglected  at  another. 

Wit,  lite  all  other  things  subject  by  their  nature  to  the: 
choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  and  at  different 
times  takes  different  forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the" 
seventeenth  century  appeared  a  race  o£  writers  that  may 
be  termed  the  metaphysical  poets  ;  of  whom,  in  a  eritidsiB. 
on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  improjver  to  give  some 
account. 
[  "p^Che  metaphysical  poets '  werdfmen  of  learning,  and.t* 
'  See  Appendix  A.  for  Cowley's  will,  first  printad  fay  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham  in  (he  Shakespesro  Society's  Papers, 

=■  See  Boswcll  on  Johnson's  L^e  of  Cimley  and  the  Metaphyiicd 

FoelB,  vol.  iT.  p.  4. 

"  Professor  Masson's  remarks  on  Iho  Metaphysical  Poou  are  too  iffi*- 

rtant  to  beomilted  hare.     AAcr  stating  that,  "collective!/  they  niigllC 

AesKvWKAoithcPoeieBf  Mutrisid  Exposilioti  and  Melrieai  hdiUectim' 

e  priKeeds:  ''  It  was  mainly  for  poets  practising  this  |)r«.-ess  of  melritaJ 

intellection,  tbongh  with  some  inctuBion,al>o,of  poets  of  metrical  exposi- 

Lt  Dr.  Johnson  inreiited  or  adopted  from  Dryden,  the  designaCioilit 

I    METjj'BTSieji.  Poets.  That,  howevMh was  a  singularly  unhappy  choiot 

o^rname^JItiatin^aini^ESTPinrMd  specific  meaning  of  the  worf 

etaphysiunl,'  and  pandering  to  the  vulgsj'  Georgian  use  of  the  word, 

iuh  mode  it  an  adjective  for  anything;  That  seemed  hard,  Bbatnut,  or 

I    hewildering."-^M»Mun's-Zt/ii  of  Stiltan^  >ol.- i.  prWt,  id.  ILIW.    Ani 

physical  is  simply  supernatural,  as  in  Shakespeare's  plirase,  'Fate  and 
elaphysical  aid,'  and  Mitapkyeics  as  a  science,  though  it  is  certainly 
^^bstract  and  abstrose,  is  properly  that  Tiiriety  of  abstruse  and  alut 
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(hew  their  learning  was  their  whole  emleavour  ;  but, 
bckily  resolving  to  sliew  it  in  rhyme,  instead  of  writing 
poetry,  they  only  wrote  verses,  aiod  very  often  such 
u  stood  the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear  ;  for 
Hie~modiilafion  waa  so   imperfect,  that  they  were   only 
fonnd  to  be  veraee  by  counting  the  syUables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denominated  poetry 
ri^ri liifiTttii'  an  iviitative  art,  these  vfiit^rs  will,  without 
peat  wrong,  lo§e  their  right  to  the  name  of  poeta ;  for 
tiiey  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  any  thing ;  thej  | 
neither  copied  nature  nor  life ;  neither  painted  the  forms 
of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operations  of  intellect. 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poets,  allow  them 
lo  be  wits.    Dryden  ^  confesses  of  himself  and  his  contempt 
raries,  that  they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit,  but  niaintainBl 
Ihat  ihey  surpass  him  in  poetrij  _     ■ 

K  Wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,'  as  being,  '•  that  which 
has  been  often  thought,  but  was  never  before  so  well  es- 
presEed,"  they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;J 

■deuce  which  deals  wiUi  ihe  relations  of  the  human  miiid  to  the  super-^v 
uiDTftl,  or  with  the  ultimate  talidity  of  all  man's  highest  bcliefit  and  \ 
conceptions.  ActasUy,  ihe  Pkj/aical  Poe/s  would,  in  some  respeoti,  baTe  1 
been  a  Jitter  name  for  tbe  poets  in  ijuestion,  thun  the  one  chosen,— one  / 
domcierislic  of  those  poets,  espeuially  of  Donne,  being  their  habit  of  / 
elpresjing  spiritnal  and  pbilosophival  meanings  by  foned  physical/^ 
imiges  and  analofiies.') 

'  iTohiuHilt  probably  docs  not  here  mean  to  imply  that  he  was  giving 
Ue  ipnwimo  verba  of  the  Aristotelian  definition,  for  Aristotle  does  nos 
KliiaU;  DM  this  term  :  his  usual  expression  is  that  poetry  is  a  /iifiijrric, 
bU  he  alio  deaoribsB  it  a*  an  art;  so  that  3t  would  not  be  incorrect  lo 
Unn  it  an  "  imitalive  art." 

'  Eway  on  Satire,  prefiied  to  Dryden's  iranslaliona  of  ,10161181. — 
Siinutiury't  Scott's  Dryden,  ISSS,  vol.  xiii.  p.  6. 
^m*  Eway  on  Criticism— 
^^H  "  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dreee'd, 

^^H  What  oH  was  thouglit,  but  ne'er  so  well  express'd  ; " 

^^^^  Fope'a  Works,  Aid.  ed.  toI.  i 
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^^B  for  they  endeaToured  to  be  singular  in  their  thoughts,  »l# 
^^BrVere  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  account  of  wit 
^^H  [is  undoubtedly  erroneous  :  he  depresses  it  below  its  natni^ 
^^B  Jdignity,  and  reduces  it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happi- 
^^H  (neas  of  language. 

^^m        If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that 

^^1    be  considered  as  Wit,  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new, 

^^B    that  which,  though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production, 

^^V    acknowledged  to  be  just ; '  if  it  be  that,  which  he  that  never 

^^     found  it,  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  .of  this  kind  tlifl 

(f  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.  T^eir  thoughts  aie 

I  often  new,  but  seldom  natural ;  they  are  not  obTious,  but 

11  neither  are  they  just;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering 

Ithat  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently  by  what 

IperverseneBB  of  industry  they  were  ever  found.! 

'  But  Wit,  abstracted  from  its  effects  upon  the  heareTi 

■  may  be  more  rigorously  and  phUosophieally  considered  as 
a  kind  of  dUeordia,  concon ;  a  combination  of  dissimiki 
images,  or  discovery  of  occult  resemblances  in  things 
apparently  uuUke.  Of  wit,  thus  defined,  they  have  more 
than  enough.     The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked  by 
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'  Barrow's  discourse  on  Wil  ia  known  to  all ;  a  line  extract  from  it  ii 
to  be  found,  toI.  iv.  p.  S8,  of  BosicfirB  Jobnaon.  It  may  be  intereating 
to  compare  witti  lbi»  a,  ptkssage  from  Sydney  Smith's  Lecture  on  Wit 
and  Humour:  "But  when  wit  is  combined  nith  sense  and  informa- 
tion; when  it  is  soflened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  prinoiploj 
irhen  it  is  in  the  handg  of  a  man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it ;  who  can 
be  witty,  and  something  more  (hsD  witty ;  who  loves  honour.  Jus- 
tice, decency,  good  nnlure,  morality,  and  reli^on  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  wit,  wit  is  then  a  beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our  nature. 
Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this  is  surely  the  flavour  of  the  anvA. 
Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason,  and  support  his  life  by 
tasteless  food ;  but  God  has  giien  ua  wit,  and  flavour,  and  brightness, 
and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  our  pilgrimage,  and 
to  charm  our  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marie." — Memoir  of  tA« 
Bmrrend  Sydney  Smitk,  by  hia   daughter,  Lady   Holland,   vol.   i.  p. 
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« together ;  nature  aad  art  are  ransacked  for  illuatra- 
nmpariaons,  and  allusions  ;  their  learuing  iustructB, 
leir  subtilty  eurpriaeB  ;   but  the  reader  commonly 

hia  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though  he 
mee  admires,  is  Beldom  pleased, 
a  this  account  of  their  compositions  it  will  be  readily  ^ 
1,  that  they  were  not  successful  in  repreeeutiug  or 
•  the  affections.  As  they  were  wholly  employed  on) 
ing  anespected  aD<i  eurprising.  they  had  no  regard  j 
uniformiwof  sentiment  which  enables  us  to  conceive  1 

eicitejRie  paius  and  the  pleasure  of  other  minda  : . 
ever  enquired  what,  ou  any  occasion,  tUey  should 
id  or  done ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders  than  par- 
of  human  nature  ;  aa  Beings  looking  ujion  good  and 
ipassive  and  at  leisure ;  as  Epicurean  deities  making 
B  on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicisaitudeH  of  life, 
t  interest  and  without  emotion.  ^Their  courtship 
lid  of  fondness,  and  their  lamentation  of  sorrow,  j 
wish  was  only  to  say  what  they  hoped  had  uerenf'' 
dd  before.  / 

was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach  than  the 
ck ;  for  they  never  attempted  that  comprehension 
pause  of  thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind, 

which  the  first  effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  aud 
ond  rational  admiration.  Sublimity  ia  produced  by 
ition,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  Great  thoughts"! 
ays  general,  and  couBiat  in  pKisitions  not  limited  byf 
ons,  and  in  descriptions  not  descending  to  minute-j 
It  is  with  great  propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in' 
iaal  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken  in  its 
lorical  meaning  for  nicety  of   distinction.      Those 

who  lay  on  the  watch  for  novelty  could  have  little 
f  greatness ;  for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped 
observation.  Their  attempts  were  always  analytick  ; 
FOke  every  image  into  fragments :    and  could  no 


rinore  represent,  by  their  slender  conceits   and  laboured 
particularities,  the  prospectB  of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of 
life,  than  he,  who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can 
exhibit  the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted  however  of  the  sublime,  they  endea-  i 
voured  to  supply  by  hypterbole  ;  their  amplification  had  aa 
limits;  they  left  not  ouly  reason  but  fancy  behind  themj 
and  produced  combinations  of  confused  mag;niflcence,  that 
not    only    could     not    be    credited,    bnt    could    not   1» 
imagined.  J 

jYet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abilities,  is  never  whoQ^.^ 
, '  lost :  if  they  frequently  threw  away  their  wit  upon  ^^1 
t,  conceits,  they  likewise  sometimes  straclc  out  uneipectw 

■''  truth :  if  their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often 

worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan,  it  wa.g  at  leart 
^^_  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No  man  could  be  bom  a 
^^b  raetapbyaical  poet,  nor  assume  the  dignity  of  a  writer,  hy 
^^H  descriptions  copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  hor- 
^^H  rowed  from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and  heredi- 
^^H  tary  sinulies,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and  volubility  o£ 
^^M      syllables.  [ 

^^H  In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors,  the  mind 
^^P  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  or  inquiry  ;  either  some- 
^H  thing  already  learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  something  new 
^^E  r~iB  to  be  examined.  If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates, 
^^F  I  their  acut«ness  often  surprises ;  if  the  imagination  is  not 
^H  always  gratified,  at  least  the  i>owers  of  reflection  and  com-l 
^K  parison  are  employed  ;  and  in  the  mass  of  materials  whidi' 
^^H  ingenious  absurdity  has  thrown  together,  genuine  wit  and' 
^^B  I  useful  knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found,  buried  perhapft 
^^H  in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to  those  who  knoT 
^^H  •  their  value  ;  and  such  as,  when  they  are  expanded  to  pel- 
^^H  spicuity,  and  polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  td 
^^H  works  which  have  more  propriety  though  less  copiousnest 
^^^k^«gDtiment.  £ 


This  kind  of  writings,  which  waa,  I  believe,  borrowed 
from  Marina '  and  hia  followere,  had  been  recommended  by 
the  eiample  of  Donne,  a,  man  of  yery  oxtensiTe  and 
inowledge  ;  and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
oi  Donne  more  in  the  mggednesa  of  his  lines  than 
cut  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had  undoubtedly 
more  imitators,  than  time  has  leit  behind.     Their  imme- 
Jkte  snccesaors,  of  whom  any  remembrance  can  be  said  fxi  ^'' 
roimini  were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Cleive- J 
Und,  and  Milton.     Denham  and  Waller  sought  another 
TOy  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony  of  our  numbers, 
Milton  tried  the  metaphysick  style  only  in  hia  linea  upon 
Hobson  the  Carrier.*     Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  hia 
predecessors,  having  as  much  sentiment,  and  more  musick. 
Suckling  neither  improTed  versification,  nor  abounded  in 
oonceits.      The  fashionable    style   remained   chiefly   with^] 
Cowley;    Suckling  could  not  reach   it,  and  Milton  di%-/ 
Gained  it. 

Critical  remarks  are  not  easily  understood  without 
emmples ;  and  I  hare  therefore  collected  instances  of  the 
nodes  of  writing  by  which  this  species  of  poets,  for  poets 
they  were  called  by  themselves  and  their  admirers,  waa 
Miinently  distinguished. 

As  the  authors  of  thia  race  were  perhaps  more  desirous 

rf  being  admired  than  understood,  they  sometimes  drew 

thai  conceits  from  recesses  of  learning  not  very  much  fre- 

^ented  by  common  readers  of  poetry.     Thus  Cowley  on 

'    "Knowledge" :' 

'  Marini,  G.  B,  o  once  celebrated  Italian  pwt  (15GH-1625).  His 
idone  (1623)  wile  one  of  Ihe  most  popular  poems  in  the  Italian  lan- 
piigB,  little  less  so  than  the  Aitanta  of  Tagao,  nnd  the  Faetor  Fido 
ot  Guarint.  For  an  ttcconnC  of  Mariai  and  of  his  Adone,  the  loogegt 
poem  in  the  world,  see  Hallam'a  Lil.  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4-7. 

'  All].  Milton,  Tot.  iii.  p.  1S8.  '  Poema,  vol  i.  p.  41, 


1 
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1 


"  The  sacred  tree  midst  the  fair  orchuti  gre 

The  phcBiiis  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 

And  built  his  perfiun'd  nest.  

That  right  PorpbyriBn  tree  which  did  true  logick  ahei 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notioiiB  give, 

And  th'  apples  were  demonstratiTe : 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine, 
The  very  shttde  thej  cast  did  other  lights  outshine." 


On  Aaaicreon  coatiuuiiig  a  lorer  in  hia  old  age 
"  Love  was  with  thy  life  entwin'd. 
Close  as  heat  with  fire  is  join'd, 
A  powerful  brand  preacrih'd  the  date 
Of  thine,  like  Weleager's  fate. 
Th'  antiperistasis  of  age 
More  eallam'rt  thy  amorous  rage."  ' 


In  the  following  verses  we  have  au 
binical  opinion  concerning  Manila : 

'■  Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 

To  live  perpetually  upon. 

The  person  Love  does  to  us  fit, 

Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it." '' 

ThuB  Donne  shews  his  medicinal   knowledge 
encomiastic  verses : 

"  In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
A  Balaamum  to  keep  it  fresh  and  new. 

If 'twere  not  injur'd  by  eutrinaique  blows  i 
Tonr  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  yon. 

But  you,  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue  and  such  iugredieuts,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said."  ' 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the  last 
of  the  year,  have  aomething  in  them  too  scholastick 
are  not  inelegant : 


I 

to  a, 

I 

i 


>emg,fc 


COWLBT.  29 

"  This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next, 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I  of  this. 

Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext, 
Whose  what  and  where,  in  disputation  is, 
If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

'*  I  sum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th*  old,  nor  creditor  to  th'  new, 

That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot, 
Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  since  these  times  shew*d  me  you/* 

Donne.  ^ 

Yet  more  abstruse  and  profound  is  Bonnets  reflection. 
upon  Man  as  a  Microcosm : 

"  If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion 
All  the  world*s  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul  is."  * 

Of  thoughts  so  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not  only  unexpected,. 
mt  unnatural,  all  their  books  are  fuU. 

To  a  lady,-  who  wrote  poesies  for  rings. 

"  They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 
Say,  like  a  ring  th'  sequator  heaven  does  bind. 
When  heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heaven  than  'tis,  will  be) 
'Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there, 
For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Though  the  sun  pass  through't  twice  a  year. 
The  sun,  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wit." 

Cowley.^ 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about  identity  in 
bilosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still  more  perplexity  ap- 
ied  to  Love : 

"  Five  years  ago  (says  story)  I  lov'd  you. 
For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 

Donue's  Poems,  p.  144.         ^  lUd,  p.  154.         ^  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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Pardon  me,  mmdam,  joa  mistake  the  man  ; 
For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  ; 
Xo  flesh  is  now  the  same  *twas  then  in  me. 
And  that  mj  mind  is  changM  Touraelf  may  see. 

''  The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents. 

Were  more  inconstant  far ;  for  accidents 

Mast  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove, 

If  fix)m  one  subject  thev  t*another  move : 

My  members  then,  the  father  members  were 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth,  which  now  are  here. 

If  then  this  bodv  love  what  th*  other  did, 

'Twere  incest,  which  bv  nature  is  forbid."  ^ 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographical  poetry, 
compared  to  travels  through  different  countries  : 

"  Hast  thou  not  found,  each  woman^s  breast 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose. 
In  countries  so  uncivilised  as  those  ? 
Lust,  the  scorching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  Northern  Bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known. 
The  soil's  all  barren  sand,  or  rocky  stone." 

COWLBY.^ 

A  lover,  burnt   up    by  his  affection,   is  compared   to 

Egypt : 

"  The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain, 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below." 

Cowley.^ 

^  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  *  The  Mistress,  vol.  l  p.  116. 

«  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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The  lover  supposes  his  lady  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice  : 

'*  And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear, 
Will  ominous  to  her  appear ; 

When  found  in  every  other  part. 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath."  ^ 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonised,  has  been  recited  of  old ; 
hut  whence  the  different  sounds  arose,  remained  for  a 
modem  to  discover : 

"  Th'  ungovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew, 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew  ; 
Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  Base,  the  Treble  flame  arose." 

Cowley.'^ 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poetical  account ; 
but  Donne  has  extended  them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines 
are  not  easily  understood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

"  On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing,  all. 

So  doth  each  tear, 

Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  from  thee  my  heaven  dissolved  so."^ 

«   The  Mistress,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

*  Datrideis,  book  i.  vol.  i.  p.  306.    One  line — 

"  By  the  eternal  Mind's  Poetic  thought," 

is  omitted  from  the  middle  of  this  quotation,  after  ^*  brought.''* 

•  Donne's  Poems,  p.  17. 


On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader  m^^  perha^ 

cry  out — Confusion  worse  eonfoundtd. 

"  Here  lies  a  s)ie  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here,  ^_ 

She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere,  ^^^ 

Or  each  ia  both,  and  all,  aoil  bo  ^^| 

Thej  nnto  one  another  nothing  owe."  ^^| 

DOSKB.'  ^ 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  a,  good  man,  J 


"  Though  God  be  onr  tme  glass,  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he. 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  U9  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  good  men ;  for  by  their  living  here. 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near.' 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very  few  lines 
80  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brought  together  ? 

"  Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  undershrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  P 
Why  doth  my  She  AdvowBon  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  then  intend 

By  candle's  end, 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out? 
Think  hut  how  soon  the  market  fails. 
Tour  aex  lives  faster  than  the  males ; 
As  if  to  measure  age's  span. 
The  sober  Julian  were  th'  acouut  of  man. 
Whilst  you  hve  by  the  fleet  Gregorian." 

Clbiveland.' 


;  and  disgusting  hyberboles,  these  maj  It 
examples : — 


J 


"B;  every  wind,  that  comes  this  waj, 
Send  me  at  least  a  sigh  or  two, 
Such  aod  BO  many  I'll  repay 
Ai  fball  themselves  make  wiiidH  to  get  to 


"  Id  tears  I'll  waste  these  eyes 
My  Ldve  so  vainly  ted  ; 
I    So  luet  of  old  the  Deluge  punisht 


Cowi.. 


Cow: 

(A  dismal  glorious  aiglit)  he  slione  afar. 
Tbe  sua  himself  started  with  sudden  fright, 
To  Bee  bis  beams 'return  so  dismal  bright." 

COWLET.' 

Ad  universal  consternation : 

"'His  liloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  sharp  pawa 

Tear  up  the  ground ;   then  runs  he  wild  about. 

Lashing  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 

"Beasts  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there; 

Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  with  tear  ; 

^euce  and  horror  fill  the  place  around : 

Echo  Itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sonnd." 

Their  fictiona  were  often  violent  and  unnatural. 
Of  Mb  Mistress  bathing : 
"  The  fish  around  her  crouded,  as  they  do 
To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fishers  kIicw, 
And  all  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  he, 
As  !>he  at  first  took  me  : 
For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 
Among  the  waves  appear, 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  set  there." 
CowtEi.' 

Ot  Friendsi^  in  AbitTKe,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
■  ~  ,      ,         i.  p.  93, 

'  Ariifeit,  book  iii.  Cowley's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  408. 
'  "  'i  took  i.  rvl  i.  p.  313.  '  Ibid.  \ 
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The  poetical  effect  of  a  IiOYer*8  name  upon  glass : 

^  M  J  name  engnrM  herein 
Doth  contribute  mj  finnness  to  this  gUss  ; 
Which,  ever  since  tbat  charm,  hath  been 
As  hard  as  that  which  graved  it  was.** 

DOHHB.^ 

Their  conceits  were  sometimes  slight  and  trifling. 

On  an  inconstant  woman : 

*'  He  enjoys  thj  calmj  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  stirring  bears. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thj  brow, 

No  smallest  cloud  appears. 

He  sees  thee  gentle,  &ir  and  gaj. 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April  of  thy  May.** 

Cowley.^ 

Upon  a  paper  written  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  and  rej 
by  the  fire : 

"  Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  seen  ; 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 
A  new-bom  wood  of  rarious  lines  there  grows  ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V,  and  there  a  T, 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  iq  rows.** 

COWLBY.^ 

j^    As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not  mu 
I  enquire  whether  their  allusions  were  to  things  high  or  lo 
I  elegant  or  gross ;  whether  they  compared  the  little  to  t 
great,  or  the  great  to  the  little. 

Physick  and  Chirurgery  for  a  Lover. 

"  Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  made  ; 

That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much, 
"Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 

^  Donne's  Poems,  p.  17. 

^  Ode  in  Imitation  of  Horace,  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 

'  The  Mistress,  ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 


Cordiolii  of  pit^  give  me  now, 

For  I  too  weak  for  piirgings  jtrow." 

Cow  LEI.' 

The  World  aod  a  Clock. 
"Mabol,  til'  inferior  world's  fiiutttstic  face, 
Tlirough  all  the  turns  of  matter's  maze  did  trace ; 
Great  Nature's  well-aet  clock  in  pieces  took ; 
On  all  the  springs  and  amallost  wlieels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motioa ;  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part." 

COWLBT." 

A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  ita  poet ;  but,  that  it  may 
not  want  ita  due  honour,  Cleiveland  has  paralleled  it  with 
iieSun:* 

"  The  moderate  value  of  onr  guiltless  <ire 
Makes  no  man  atlieist,  and  no  woman  whore ; 
Yet  why  should  hallow'd  vestal's  sacred  shtiiie 
Deserve  more  honour  than  a  Haroiog  niuie? 
These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  fitter  be 
Than  a  few  embers,  for  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Persian  would  admire 
Bo  sun,  hut  warm's  devotion  at  our  fire : 
He'd  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  'hove  that  waggoner. 
For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  P   or  would  have  store 
Of  both?  'tis  here:  and  what  can  suns  give  more? 
Nay,  what's  the  sun  but,  in  a  different  name, 
A  enal-pit  rampant,  or  a  inine  on  tlame  I 
Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run, 
The  sun's  heaven's  ooslery,  and  coals  our  sun." 


I 

H   £r 


Death,  a  Voyage ; 

"No  family 
rigg'd  a  soul  for  heaven's  discovery, 

Tht  Miiiras,  Cowlpy's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  1 
Davideu,  book  i.  ibid.  p.  31G. 
Cleiveland,  Poems,  p.  28;. 
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With  whom  more  yentnren  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share.'* 

DONNB.^ 

Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  sometimes  grossly 
absurd,  and  such  as  no  figures  or  licence  can  reconcile  tc 
the  understanding. 

A  Lover  neither  dead  nor  aUve : 

''  Then  down  I  laid  mj  head, 

Down  on  cold  earth ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead, 

And  mj  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fled  : 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I  saw  it  fly  : 

Fool  to  resume  her  broken  chain ! 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemned  and  destined  is  to  burn  ! 

Once  dead,  how  can  it  be. 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thee. 
That  thou  should'st  come  to  live  it  o*er  again  in  me  ?'^ 

^  Cowley.^ 

A  Lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado. 

"  Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 

Into  the  self-same  room, 

*Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenado  shot  into  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  Love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parts, 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 
From  her's  th'  allay ;  from  mine,  the  metal  take.'* 

Cowley.^ 

The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light : 

"  The  Prince's  favour  is  difius'd  o'er  all, 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall ; 

'  Donne's  Poems,  p.  130. 

'  The  Mistress,  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

^  Ibid.  Tol.  i.  pp.  111-112, 


Tben  from  tboee  wombs  of  Btai'»,  the  Bride'e  bright 
At  ever;  gknce  a  constellatiou  fliex, 

And  snwes  the  court  «-ith  stars,  and  doth  prevent 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-ej'd  firmament ; 

First  her  eye  kindJes  (ither  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  lustrea  rise  ; 

And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire, 

And  all  ia  warmth,  and  light,  and  goiid  desire," 


1 


They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their  notioua  with 
«Iegance  of  dress,  and  therefore  miss  the  notice  and  the 
praise  which  are  often  gained  by  those,  who  think  less,  but 
are  more  dihgent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 

That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality, 
is  by  Cowley  thus  espressed  : 

"  Thou,  in  my  fiincy  dost  much  hijjher  stand, 
Than  women  can  be  plac'd  by  Nature's  hand  ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee,  as  thoii'rt  there,  for  very  tliee."  '' 

That  prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  are  thus 
taaght  by  Donne : 

"'  In  none  but  us,  are  such  mixt  engines  found, 
As  bands  of  double  office :  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  ;  and  them  to  bearen  we  raise 
Who  prayerle«  labours,  or  without  this,  prays. 
Doth  but  one  half,  that's  none." 

Br  the  eame  author,  a  common  topick,  the  danger  otM 
procrastination,  ia  thus  illustrated : 

" — That  which  I  should  have  begun 

In  my  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be  done  ; 

And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  niuat  do. 

Which  stray  or  sleep  all  day,  and  having  loat 

Light  and  strength,  dark  and  tir'd  must  then  ride  post." 

'  Donne's  Poems,  p.  96. 

'  7^  Mislries,  Cowley's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  109. 
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All  that  Ma«n  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die ;  the  sum  of 
humanity  is  comprehended  by  Donne  in  the  following  lines : 

'*  Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  lie ; 

After,  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  *twas  grown  to  most,  'twas  a  poor  inn, 

A  province  packed  up  in  two  yards  of  skin. 

And  that  usurp*d,  or  threatened  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee ; 

Thou  hast  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty ; 

Think,  that  a  rusty  piece  discharged  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 

And  freely  flies ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow, 

Think  thy  shell  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatched  but  now."  * 

f       They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgusting.    Cowley 
Vjfchns  apostrophises  beauty : 

/  "  — Thou  tyrant,  which  leay^st  no  man  free  ! 

I   Thou  subtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  safe  can  be  ! 

Y  Thou  murtherer,  which  hast  killed,  and  devil,  which  would*  st 

^  damn  me."  ^ 

Thus  he  addresses  his  Mistress : 

"  Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  Hkeness,  which  Tm  sure  you  can. 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man.** ' 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  Lover : 

"  Though  in  thy  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 

So  much  as  of  original  sin, 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  as  might 
Desires  in  dying  confest  saints  excite. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  in  each  breast  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake,  all  men  do  lust  for  thee. 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep.'*  ** 

^  D(Hme*8  Poems,  |>.  202. 

*  The  Mishrssj  Cowley's  Works,  toI.  i.  p.  133. 

*  JM.  p.  134.  *  aid.  p.  170. 
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The  true  taste  of  Tears : 

'*  Hither  with  crystal  vials,  lovers,  come, 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  Lovers  wine. 

And  try  your  mistress*  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  jast  like  mine." 

DONNE.^ 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

''  As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still, 

As  that  which  firom  chard  musk-cat's  pores  doth  trill, 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  th*  early  East, 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress*  breast. 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets. 

They  seem  no  sweat-drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Hank  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress'  brow  defiles." 

Donne.* 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when  they  in- 
tend perhaps  to  be  pathetic :  -^ 

''  As  men  in  hell  are  from  diseases  free, 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality  : 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee." 

Cowley.^ 

They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether  the  opi- 
nions from  which  they  drew  their  illustrations  were  true ; 
it  was  enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  remarks, 
that  some  falsehoods  are  continued  by  tradition,  because 
they  supply  commodious  allusions. 

"  It  gave  a  piteous  groan,  and  so  it  broke ; 
In  vain  it  something  would  have  spoke : 
The  love  within  too  strong  for  't  was, 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glass." 

Cowley.* 

*  Donne's  Poems,  p.  10.  *  Ibid,  p.  69. 

'   The  Mistress,  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

'*  **  The  heart  breaking ^^  The  Mistress,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 


In  forming  descriptions,  ther  looked  out  not  for  images, 
but  for  conceits.  Night  ha,a  been  a,  common  subject,  which 
poets  have  contended  to  adorn.  Drydeu's  Night ' 
known ;  Donne's  is  as  follows  : 

"  Thau  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  I'est ; 
Time's  dead  low-water;  when  nil  minds  diveat 
To-morrow's  liiisiness,  when  the  labourera  have 
Such  rest  in  hed,  that  their  last  cliurdi-jard  grave, 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  tjpe  of  this, 
Now  when  the  client,  whose  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;   when  the  condemned  man. 
Who  when  he  opes  hia  eyes,  must  shut  them  then 
Again  hj  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep. 
Doth  practise  dying  by  a  little  aleep, 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me."  ' 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  writers,  that^ 
they  are  upon  common  subjects  often  unnecessarily  and 
impoetically  subtle  ;  yet  where  scbolastick  speculation  can 
be  properly  admitted,  their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may 
justly  be  admired.  "Wlmt  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hope, 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  invention : 

"  Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is, 

Alike  if  it  succeed,  and  if  it  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 
And  both  the  homa  of  Fate'a  dilemma  wound. 

Vain  shadow,  which  doat  vanish  quite, 

Both  at  fidl  moon  and  perfect  night  \ 

The  stars  have  not  a  possibility 

Of  blessing  thee; 
Ifthings  then  from  their  end  we  Imppj  caU, 
'Tts  Hope  is  the  moat  hopeleea  thing  of  all, 

"  Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  ivhilst  thou  should'st  hnt  taste,  devour'st  it  quite  ! 

'   The  Indian  Emperor,  aft  iii.  acene  3,  8.  S.  D,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
'  Xtonne's  Poems,  p.  SIS. 
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Thou  bring*fit  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  us  poor, 

Bj  clogging  it  with  legacies  before ! 

The  joys  which  we  entire  shoold  wed. 

Come  deflowered  virgins  to  our  bed ; 
Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee  : 
For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  close  does  better  taste  ; 
If  it  take  air  before,  its  spirits  waste.^ 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that  travels,  and 
wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  it 
Y  be  doubted  whether  absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  the 
ter  claim  : 

"  Our  two  souls  therefore,  which  are  one, 
Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two. 
Thy  soul  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth,  if  th'  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit. 
Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 

It  leans,  and  hearkens  after  it. 

And  grows  erect,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  th'  other  foot,  obliquely  run. 

Thy  firnmess  makes  my  circle  just. 
And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun." 

Donne.* 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  whatever  is  im- 
roper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by  a  voluntary  deviation 

*  The  Mistress,  Cowley's  Works,  vol  1.  p.  122. 
^  Donne's  Poems,  p.  36. 
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^^Kp  ^''om  nature  in  pursuit  of  Bometbing  new  and  atrauge  ;  and 
^^1  that  the  writerB  fail  to  give  delight,  by  their  desire  of 
^^M       exciting  admiratioa. 

^Vl  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general  repreaen- 

^H\     tation  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  metaphyBJcel ; 
^B  ^  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine  particnlarly  the  works  rf 
Cowley,  who  was  almost  the  last  of  that  race,  aaid  un- 
,   doubtedly  the  best. 

B  Miscellanies  ^  contain  a  collection  of  short  composi- 
tions, written  some  as  they  were  dictated  by  a  mind 
at  leianre,  and  some  as  they  were  called  forth  by  different 

/occasions ;  with  great  variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  from 
burlesque  levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Snch  an  assembla^ 
■^of  diversified  excellenfe  no  other  poet  haa  hitherto  afforded. 
To  choose  the  best  among  many  good,  la  one  of  the 
hazardous  attempts  of  eritiLism  I  know  not  wheti^ 
Scaliger'  himself  has  perauaded  maii\  readers  to  join  with 
him  in  his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which ' 
estimates  in  hia  raptures  at  the  value  of  a  kingdom,  I 
will  however  venture  to  recommend  Cowley's  first  pieo^ 
which  ought  to  be  inscribed  To  my  muse,  for  want  of  whitin! 
the  second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the  title  ii 
added,  there  will  still  reraaio  a  defect ;  for  every  piw* 
ought  to  contain  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  it 
intelligible.  Pope  haa  some  epitaphs  without  namefl' 
which  are  therefore  epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  f* 
the  present,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  ode  on  Wit '  is  almost  without  a  rivaL 
about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  Wit,  which  had  been  til 

'  Cowley  a  Work*,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-46. 

'  ITke  (Jiei  referred  10  ara  by  Horace,  book  iv.  Ode  3,  p.  158  of  Sr 

T.  Martin's  traoslalion,  and  Ihe  AunEbean  Ode,  book  iii.  Ode  9,  JH^ 

p,  lis.    Jutins  Soliger  said  of  theie  that  he  would  rathn-  hare  vrittM 

them  Lban  be  Eing  of  Ara.gon.  J 

'  'iwlej'e  Works,  vol.  ■   "   "^ 


{ 


^en  used  for  Inielleetion,,  in   cuntraidigtinction  to    Will,  J 
look  the  meaning,  whatever  it  be,  whith  it  now  bears. 

0£  all  the  passages  ia  which  poets  have  exemplified  their    I 
OWE  precepts,  none  will  easily  be  found  of  greater  excel- 
lence than  that  in  whieh  Cowley  uondemns  e)£ul>erance  of  ^ 
Wit: 

"  Yet  'tis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  eacli  part, 

Th&t  shewB  more  cost  than  art. 
Jewels  at  none  and  lips  but  ill  appear ; 

Rather  tban  all  thiugs  wit,  let  noue  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  Eeeu, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  lh'  sky. 
If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy."  ' 

la  his  verses  to  lord  Falkland,'  whom  every  man  of  his 

Be  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are,  as  there  must  be  in  all 

iwle/s  compositionB,  some  striking  thoughts  ;  but  they 
«e  not  well  wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ^  is 
vigorous  and  happy,  the  series  of  thoughts  is  easy  and 
flatnral,  and  the  eoudusion,  though  a  little  weakened  by 
te  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and  in  most  of 
hifi  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgotten  or  neglected  to 
U&me  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,'  there  ia  much 
praise,  but  little  passion,  a  very  just  and  ample  delineation 
k£  guch  virtues  as  a  studious  privacy  admits,  aud  such  in- 
tellectual excellence  as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to 
nctioQ  can  display.  He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how 
to  commend  the  qualities  of  his  companion ;  but  when  he 

'  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4, 

'  Fur  his  safe  retam  from  ike  ^'nrlhem  Expedition  against  the  Scots, 

f  Cowley's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  G. 
•  £1^3/  ea  Sir  Henry   Wotton.      Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  sw 
^,p.66. 
•  Mr,  William  Harvey.     Cowlpy'a  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 
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vidies  to  wake  us  veep.  he  focgete  to  w€^  himself,  and, 
diT€fits  his  90ROV  br  iottgimiie  hofw  his  crown  of  bays,  if 
he  had  it.  would  crmdsie  in  the  jire.^  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thoQgfat  to  he  wone  tor  hong  true.  The  bay-leaf; 
ciackks  lemarfcaUr  as  it  bonis ;  as  thacf ore  this  propers- 
was  not  assigned  it  hj  chance^  the  mind  most  be  thouglkli-- 
sufficdentlT  at  ease  that  could  attend  to  snch  minuteneair^ 

m 

of    physiologT.      But    the    power  of  Cowlej   is  not  so 
/^    much  to  moTe  the  affecticHis,  as  to  exercise  the  under^  ■ 
standing.  • 

The  '^  Chronide  "  '  is  a  composition  nnriTalled  and  alone  :i 
such  gaiety  of  fancy,  snch  facility  of  expression,  such  Taried| 
similitnde,  snch  a  succession  of  images,  and  such  a  danoe 
of  words,  it  is  Tain  to  expect  except  from  Cowley.    Bji 

I  strength  always  appears  in  his  agility ;  his  volatility  is  not 
the  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound  of  an  elastic  mind. 
His  lerity  nerer  leares  his  learning  behind  it ;  the  moralisti 
the  politician,  and  the  critick,  mingle  their  influence  even 
in  this  airy  frolick  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance 
Suckling  could  hare  brought  the  gaiety,  but  not  the  know- 
ledge ;  Dryden  could  hare  supplied  the  knowledge,  but  not 
the  gaiety. 

The  Terses  to  Dayenant,'  which  are  vigorously  begun, 
and  happily  concluded,  contain  some  hints  of  criticism 
very  justly  conceived  and  happily  expressed.  Cowley's 
critical  abilities  have  not  been  sufficiently  observed:  the 
few  decisions  and  remarks  which  his  pre&u^s  and  his 
notes  *  on  the  Davideis  supply,  were  at  that  time  a,ccessions 
to  English  literature,  and  shew  such  skill  as  raises  our  wish 
for  more  examples. 

^  Cowley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
''  Ibid.  p.  34. 

'♦  To  Sir  William  jyAvenant,  p.  37. 

*  The  Davideis  in  four  books,  with  notes  after  each,  ibid.  vol.  i, 
p,  287  -f  vol.  u.  p.  497. 


The  tines  from  Jei-sey '  are  a  very  curious  and  pleasing^ 
ipecimeu  of  the  fa,miliar  deBcendiug  to  the  burleHqiie. 
His  two  metrical  disquiBJtiona  /or  and  againtt  Reasuu."  ' 
e  so  mean  spedmeiis  of  metaphyeicaJ  poetry.  The 
ttanzas  against  knowledge  produce  httle  conrictbii.  In 
those  which  are  intended  to  eiaJt  the  human  faculties, 
BeaEon  has  its  proper  ta-sk  assijpied  it ;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  things  rerealed,  but  of  the  reahtj  of  revelation, 
the  verses  for  Reason  is  a  passage  which  Bentley.'  in  the 
unly  English  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have  written, 
s  to  have  copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

■'  The  holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  does  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine, 
So  numberless  the  stsrs  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy  : 
Tet  KeBBon  must  assist  too ;  for  in  seaa 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  the^e. 
Our  course  by  stars  above  we  caimot  know 

Without  the  compass  too  below." ' 

After  this  says  Bentley  : 

"  Who  trarels  in  religious  jars, 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  cloncia  with  rays, 
With  Whiston  wanting  pyx  and  stars, 
In  the  wide  ocean  sinks  or  Btrays."  ° 

'  Jn  aTttavT  In  a  copy  of  nereig  seal  iiic  Co  Jcriq/.  ihid.  vol.  i.  p.  39. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  41-44. 

■  Dr.  Riclmrd  Bentley  (1662-1743).  The  famous  scholar  and  critic. 
See  Tout  to  the  Hebrides,  pp.  148,  835.  The  verse  here  quoted  is 
frm  the  PaTody  on  Tillei/'g  Imilatim  of  Horase,  book  iii.  Ode  ii. 
"  Who  strives  to  mount  Parnassus'  hill,"  The  whole  poem  is  given  in 
Monfs  Life  of  Bentley,  toI.  ii.  p.  174,  and  in  BoBwell's  Johnson,  vol. 
I  ilL;.  443. 

I      '  Cowlej's  Works,  vol.  i.  jp.  44. 
1    '  Boswell's  vetsloQ  is  slightly  dillerent. 
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Cowley  seems  to  have  had,  Trhat  Milton  is  believed 
to  have  wanted,  the  still  to  rate  his  own  performancea  bj 
their  just  valae,  and  has  therefore  closed  hia  Miscellaniea 
with  the  verses  upon  Crashaw.'  which  apparently  excel  all 
that  have  gone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beanties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  thiult  not  only  aboTS 
their  attainment,  but  above  their  am.bitiDn. 

To  the  MaseellanieB  succeed  the  ■'  Anaereontiques,"  'or 
paraphrastical  translations  of  some  little  poems,  whidt 
pass,  however  justly,  under  the  name  of  "  Anacreon."  Of 
those  aongB  dedicated  to  festivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even 
the  morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing  but 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has  given  rather  a 
pleasing  than  a  faithful  representation,  having  retained  1 
their  spriteliness,  but  lost  their  simplicity.  The  "Ana-, 
creon  "  of  Cowley,  like  the  "  Homer  "  of  Pope,  has  adinittedl 
the  decoration  of  some  modern  graces,  by  which  he  is  im-J 
doubtedly  made  more  amiable  to  common  readers,  and^ 
perhaps,  if  they  would  honestly  declare  their  own  percep- 
tions, to  far  the  greater  part  of  those  whom  courtesy  mi 
ignorance  are  content  to  style  the  Learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finished  in  theit 

kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works.   The  diction  ahewB' 

nothing  of  the  mould  of  time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no' 

frreat   distance  from  our  present  habitudes  of    thought.! 

i  Eeal  mirth  must  be  always  natural,  and  nature  is  umform] 

I  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  different  modes :    but  tJitM 

'  have  always  laughed  the  same  way,  A 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiarity  of  Ian. 
guage,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language  continuea  long- 
the  same  :  the  dialogue  of  comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed, 
from  popular  manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  a^e  ti|i 
age  with  equal  pleasure.  The  artifice  of  inveraion,  Ifl] 
'  On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Crashaw,  Cowlej'a  Works,  *ol  i,  p.  41. 
"  Jdui.  p.  47. 
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li^ucli  the  estebliehed  order  of  words  is  changed,  or  of 
"umovatioD,  hy  which  new  words  or  new  meanings  of  worda 
*re  introduced,  is  practiBed,  not  by  those  who  talk  to  be 
Mderstood.  but  by  those  who  writft  to  be  admired. 

The  "  Anacreontiques  "  therefore  of  Cowley  give  now  all 
tte  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If  he  was  formed  by 
BJtnre  for  one  kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his 
iNwer  aeema  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  the 
fstivc 

The  nest  class  of  his  poems  is  called  "  The  Mistress," 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  selett  any  particular  pieces 
for  praise  or  censure.  They  have  all  the  same  beauties 
and  faults,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  They  are 
(rritten  with  exuberajice  of  wit,  and  with  copiousueaa  of 
learning  ;  and  it  is  truly  asserted  hy  Sprat,'  that  the 
alenitude  of  the  writer's  knowledge  flows  in  upon  hia  page, 
«o  that  the  reader  is  commonly  surprised  into  some  im- 
provement. But,  considered  as  the  versea  o£  a  lover,  no 
nian  that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them.  They 
are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetick,  have  neither  gallantry 
nor  fondness.  His  praises  are  too  far-sought,  and  too 
lyperbolieal,  either  to  express  love,  or  to  excite  it ;  every 
sUuiza  is  crouded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds  and 
de&th,  with  mingled  souls,  and  with  broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  '■  The  Mistress  "  is  filled 
lith  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed  by  Addison.' 
love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other  poets,  espresaed  meta- 
pliorically  by  flame  and  fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real 
fite  is  said  of  love,  or  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
«jne  sentence  retaining  both  significations.  Thus,  "  ob- 
wrring  the  cold  regard  of  his  mistresa's  eyes,  and  at  the 
•une  time  their  power  of  producing  love  in  him,  he  con- 
I  sders   them  as  burning-glasses   made  of  ice.      Finding 


'  Specialor,  Ko.  sa. 
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IiimB«1f  able  to  live  in  the  greatest  eitremitiea  of  loWr 
he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  ha.bi1able.  Upoa 
the  dying  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves,  if 
observes,  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  titt 
tree."' 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit;'  that  ie,  wtt 
which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one  sense  of  the  eipw* 
sion,  anil  false  in  the  other.  Addison's  representation  iv^ 
siifHctently  indulgent.  That  confusion  of  images  may  enta<t] 
fiiin  for  a  moment;  but  being  unnatural,  it  hoou  gnn* 
wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if  he  hall 
invented  it;  but,  not  to  mention  the  ancients,  he  mighfc' 
have  found  it  full-blown  in  modem  Italy. 

"  A"pico  r|uiiin  variia  diKtringftr  Lesbia '  ciiris. 

Uror,  k  hen  !  nostro  raanat  ah  jgne  liquor : 
Sinn  Nilus,  flumc[ue  jElna  simul ;   restrinptfi  flammaa 

O  lacrimB,  >ut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas."  * 

One  of  the  severe  theologians '  of   that  time  ceni 
hiui  as  having  published  a  book  of  profane  and  latcwion 

>  SpKlalor,  No.  Ga.    Hiird'a  Addiei 

*  Ibid.   See  oUo  tlie  nolei  to  Addin 
■wry****',    l^d.  vol.  >.  p,  ISO. 

*  Vw  Lesbia  read  Veibia  ;  line  3,  (oTJlamaitu  read  JtanviaM;  line  4] 

'*8uinaiaTo.  E^ti/rnfflMarini,  Liber  i.  p.  Ixir.  Id  ihe  first  edidi 
■ToIiMoa  prefli««<1  this  quotation  bj  "  rkai  Sanaiunirc.''  The  miataka 
'■  Leabia"  for  "  Veahia"  perlmp*  prerented  the  Terificalion  of  tbeTB 
wbich  In  addressed  Ad  Vesbiam. 

'  Kdmund  Klya.  Ffll.iw  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Bftlor  nt& 
AllingitoD,  in  Daion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  MitcrllnHca  ia  ^glUl 
and  Latin  xarse,  and  nnmerous  works,  of  wbirh  Ihe  most  remarkaUe !(' 
his  pamphlet  against  Tillotaon's  s»ni»ns  on  the  InouitaliaiL  He  took, 
hia  B.A.  degree  in  IflSi.  The  work  alluded  to  in  the  lest  i 
Ertimmatwm  to  all  titm  tial  lotv  til*  Lari  Jaai  u  tiitemtg, 
am  J/obni,  •mtfim  ly  —  laftmimu  ferw  /■•  Mr.  Cftirj^,  latciriim 
Mrf  fnpiamt  mst.     By  a  dotiAil  son  of  the  Chnnh  of  Engli^ 
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YerteB.  Prom  the  charge  of  profanenesa.  the  ixmstant 
tenour  of  his  life,  which  eeeme  to  have  been  eminently 
yirtuous,  and  the  general  tendejicy  of  his  opiniona,  which 
diaooTer  no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him  ;  hut 
that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousnesa  ib  unjust,  the  perusal 
of  his  works  will  sufGciently  evince. 

Cowley's  "  MiatresB  "  has  no  power  of  seduction  ;  "  she 
plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  at  the  heart,"  '  Her 
bwuty  and  absence,  her  kindness  and  cruelty,  her  disdain 
god  inconstancy,  produce  no  correspondence  of  emotion. 
Hie  poetical  account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours 
of  flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  frigidity. 
The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have  been  written  for 
penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a  philosophical  rhymer 
»ho  had  only  heard  of  another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the 
mind  only  on  the  writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a 
iroman  but  ae  the  subject  for  hia  talk,  we  sometimes 
feteem  as  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling,  always 
idinire  as  ingenious,  and  always  condemn  aa  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  considered  ;  a  species 
of  compoBition,  which  Cowley '  thinks  Pancirolus  '  might 
We  counted  in.  Ai«  /('si  of  the  loet  inventions  of  antiquity,  and 
which  he  has  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 
The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased  an  Olym- 
pick  and  Nemesean  Ode,  is  by  himself  sufficiently  explained. 
HiB  endeavour  was,  not  to  shew  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke, 
fcirt  hia  manner  of  speaking.*  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  hi^  sentiments  ; 


'  Pope's  £S«ay  on  Ufaii,  Epistle  IV.     AM.  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 

'  Preface,  Findaric  Odes,  *ol.  i.  p.  IB*. 

'  Guido  PoncLrollns  (1S23-1&99),  an  Italian,  author  of  many  Itu^ed 
mx^.  Hia  Eentm  Memaratilium—Jam  olim  deperditarum,  ei  eontra 
neeat  atgue  ingenitae  inveniamm,  1599,  b»»  been  often  reprinted.  A 
Iraiulalion  in  2  vols.  pub.  London,  171G. 

•  See  note  3. 
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^^r  Bothing  waa  required  o£  him,  but  not  to  write  aa  Pindar 
^^a    irould  not  have  written. 

^H        Of  the  Oljmpick  Ode  '  the  beginning  is,  I  tliink,  above 

^^^    the  original  in  elegance,  and  the  conclusion  below^  it  in 

^H    Btrength.  The  connettion  is  supplied  with  great  perspicuity, 

^M     and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem 

thrown  together  bv  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 

abruption.     Though  the  English  ode  cannot  be  called  a, 

translation,  it  may  be  very  properly  consulted  as  a  com- 

Imejitary. 
The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where  equally 
preserved.     The  following  pretty  linea  are  not  such  as  his 
deep  moTith"  WHS  used  to  jiour  : 


"  Great  Rhea's  son. 
If  in  Olympus'  top  where  thou 
Sitt'st  to  heboid  thy  sacred  show. 
If  in  Alpheus"  silver  flight, 
If  in  my  verse  thnu  take  delight, 
My  verse,  great  Bhea'a  son,  which  if 
LafVy  as  that,  and  smooth  m  this." ' 


In  the  NemeBean  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere  justice  to  I 
Rndar,  observe  that  whatever  is  said  of  the  original  »iew  1 
vioon,  her  tender  forehead  and  her  homg,^  is  superadded  bj  I 
bis  paraphraat,  who  has  many  other  plays  of  words  and 
fancy  unsuitable  to  the  original,  as, 

"  The  table,  free  for  every  giiest, 
Ifo  doubt  will  thee  admit, 
And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  it." ' 

'  The  second  Olympic  Ode  of  Pindsr. 

'  Addison  uses  this  expression,  in  bis  Account  of  the  Poets,  (Bohn'i 
F  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  24).     Probably  it  is  derived  from— 

"  Ferret  immensnsqne  rail  p-o/anrfo 
I'indarus  on."     Hor.  Carm.  vr.  2. 
^Lp.  SB6.  '  I^id.  p.  301.  '  Ibid.  pp.  20a,  203. 
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He  sometimes  extends  his  author's  thoughts  without 
improyjng  them.  In  the  Olympionii'k  aa  oath  is  mentioned 
in  a  single  word,  and  Cowley  spends  three  lines  in  swear- 
ing hy  the  "  Castalian  Stream."  '  We  are  told  o£  Theron's  * 
bounty,  with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
tiuis  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose : 

"  But  in  this  tliankleas  world  tlie  giver 

Ib  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; 

'Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 

Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obhgation  : 

Nay,  'tis  mnch  worse  than  50  ; 

It  now  an  artifice  docs  grow 

Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 

Lest  men  should  think  we  owe."  ' 

It  is  bard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in 
learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing  out  such  minute 
f  ffiorahty  in   such    feeble    diction,  could  imagine,   either 
iroking  or  ^reaming,  that  he  imitated  Findar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses  his  own 
Bubjecta,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity  truly  Piodarick, 
and,  if  some  deficiencies  of  language  be  forgiven,  his  strains 
are  auch  as  those  of  the  Theljau  liard  were  to  his  contem- 
poraries : 

"  Begin  tlie  song,  and  strike  the  living  lyre ; 
Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numeroiia  and  well-fitted  quire, 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  meaatire  dance  ; 

While  the  danue  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
My  musick's  voice  shall  bear  it  company  ; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 

In  the  last  trumpet's  dreadful  Bound."  ' 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  192. 

"  The  Tyrant  nf  Agrigonlum,  1 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  192. 
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After  aueh  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament  to  find  tie 
poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these  ! 

"  But  stop,  mj  Muse — 
Hold  thj  Findftricfc  Pegasus  closely  in, 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 
— 'Tib  an  unraly  and  a  liard-nioutVd  horse — 
'Twill  no  unskilful  teuch  endure, 
But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  aits  not  sure." 

r"  The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  writers  of 

j  the  metaphj-Bical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing  his  thoughts  to 

U  their  last  ramifications,  by  which  he  loses  the  grandeur  of 

1  generality ;  for  of  the  greatest  things  the  parts  are  little  j 

1  what  is  bttle  can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  daiming  dignity 

I  becomes  ridiculous.     Thus  all  the  power  of  description  U 

destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration;  and  the  force rf 

metaphors  is  lost,  when  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  parti' 

culars  ia  turned  more  upon  the  original  than  the  aecondnry , 

sense,  more  upon  that  from  which  the  illustratioji  is  drawn 

iban  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the  ode  in-; 
titided  "The  Muse,"  ■'who  goes  to  faAe  (Ae  oir  in  aa  intallec- 
tual  chariot,  to  which  he  hameaaes  Fancy  and  Judgement,. 
Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and  Invention  :  how  he  distin- 
guished Wit  from  Fancy,  or  how  Memory  could  properly 
contribute  to  Motion,  he  has  not  explained  j  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  that  he  could  have  justified  luB 
fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  Muse  begin  her  career ; 
but  there  is  yet  more  to  be  done. 


"  Let  the  postilion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 
And  let  the  tirj  footmen,  running  all  beside, 
Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  prid< 


'  Vol  i.  p.  215. 


and  let  ^^^| 

ng  all  beside,  ^^H 

"■  m 

'  Ibid.  p.  ai7.  ^^^1 


captures  Bud  sentences, 
In  s  well-worded  dreas, 

And  iDnoccnt  loves,  and  pleasant  tniths,  and  useful  lies. 
In  m  their  gaudy  Injeries."  ' 

Ereij  mind  is   now   disgusted    with   this   cumber    ot 

ificence;  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  four  nest  lines: 

"  Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 
And  hid  it  to  put  on;  , 

For  long  though  cheerful  ia  the  way, 
And  life  alaa  allows  hut  one  ill  winter's  day."  * 

III  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the  Muse,  he 
gires  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  language,  the  foresight 
of  events  hatching  ia  futurity  ;  but  having  once  an  egg  in 
hia  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  sliew  ua  that  he  knows  what 
a  e^  contains : 

"Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell ''  uud  the  thick  white  (lost  spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 
Oloae  in  their  sacred  fecundine  asleep."  ' 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and  therefore  more 

'  VoLi.  p.  217.  'Ibid. 

'  Ilis  impossible  to  refrain  from  reniurlimghow  this  thougbit  isbennti- 
fed  by  our  own  Tennyson,  where  he  saya  af  Faith  : 
She  reels  nut  in  the  storm  of  warring  words. 
She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  '  Yes '  and  ■  No,' 
She  sees  the  Best  that  glimmers  through  the  Worst, 
She  feels  the  Sun  is  bid  but  for  a  night. 
She  spies  the  summer  thro'  the  winter  bud. 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossom  fails, 
Sbe  hears  the  lark  within  the  songless  egg. 
She  linds  the  fountain  where  they  waited  '  Mirage  ! '  Aae,  Sag. 
'  Vul.  L  p,  218.     Cowley  has  Secondine,  not  fecundine,  and  moreoTOT 
*Mleto  justify  and  explain  the  espreaaion,  with  a  quotation  from  the 
ll^f  istle  of  Seneca. 
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ietically,  expreased  by  Casimir,  a  writer  who  has  many 
the  beauties  and  faults  of  Cowley  : 

"  Omnibus  miindi  Dominutor  boris  ^^h 

Aptnt  urgendaa  per  iniLuc  penaag,  ^^^| 

Purs  adhiic  uulo  latet,  &  fiituroa  ^^^| 

CrcBcit  in  annos."  ^^^ 

Cjpwley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to  have  bee 
carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the  light  and  the  familial 
r  to'conceita  which  require  still  more  ignoble  epithets.  J 
slaughter  in  the  Eed  Sea.  neio  dies  the  waters  name;  ani 
England,  during  the  Civil  War,  was  Albion  no  more,  nor  t 
tamed  from  white."  It  is  surely  by  some  fascination  nff 
easily  surmounted,  that  a  writer  profeasing  to  revive  A 
nMe«t  and  higkeit  writing  in  verse,  makes  this  addresa  fa 
the  new  year : 

"  Nay,  if  thciii  lov'st  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  BO  much  as  love  be  tliere. 

Vain  friiiUesa  love  I  menu  ;  for,  genlle  year. 

Although  I  fear, 
There's  of  this  caution  little  need, 
Tet,  genlle  year,  take  heed 
How  thou  dost  make 
Such  a  mistake ; 
Sncb  love  I  mean  atone 

As  by  thy  eruel  predecessors  has  been  shewn ; 
For,  thongb  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  it," 

The  reader  of  this  will  lie  inclined  to  crv  out  with  Prioi^ 


Hiiw  poor 


-  Ye  Critirts,  »ay, 

•  ttij  mij  Pindar's  ityle! 


'  Carmiiia  Lj/ricerHm,  Lib.  J.  Carm.  iv.  b;  Malbiaa 
SarbieTius,  a  modem  Latin  Voel.  169S.1S40. 

'  Bfiitlt  to  Dr.  Scarhorftigk,  toI.  i.  pL  333. 

'   To  tie  Srw  Yiar,  toL  L  p.  547. 

*  Prioi  a  ballad  on  the  recaplore  of  Nunur,  (a  parodj  o 
CMlj  Arr  lajfise  A  ymimr.)— AW.  Prior,  tdL  i.  ft  J3, 
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^■Bren  those  who  canoot  perhapa  finJ  in  the  iGthmian  or 
Tlemeseaji  songs  what  Antiquity  has  disposed  them  t«  ex- 
pect, will  at  least  see  that  they  are  ill  represented  by  sut-h 
puny  poetry ;  and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  he  the  old 
Theban  etrain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  rerival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  ineoni^uity  of  Cowley's  senti- 
meata  must  he  added  the  uncertainty  and  looseness  of  bis 
measures.  He  takes  the  hberfy  of  using  in  any  place  a 
Terse  of  any  length,  from  two  syllables  to  twelve.  The 
veraea  of  Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  very  little  liarmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet  by  examining  the  syllables  we  per- 
isiTe  thera  to  be  regular,  and  have  reason  enough  for 
supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences  were  dehghted  with  the 
smmd.  The  imitator  oiight  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  y 
be  found,  and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  numbers,  and  to 
hive  supplied  smoothness  of  transition  and  continuity  ol  ^| 
thought.  ^1 

It  is  urged  by  Br.  Sprat,'  that  the  irregulariiy  of  nwm-  ( 
f er»  ii  the  very  thin^  which  makes  that  kind  of  poesy  fit  for 
nH  manner  of  eithjedg.  But  he  should  have  remembered,  / 
tbflt  what  is  fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well.  The 
peat  pleasure  of  verae  arises  from  the  known  measure  of 
de  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stanzas,  by  which 
the  Toiw  is  regulated,  and  the  memory  reUeved. 

If  the  Pindarick  style  be,  what  Cowley  thinks  it,  the 
%i<«(  and  nobleet  hind  of  writing  in,  veree,^  it  can  be 
adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  subjects ;  and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  reconcile  the  poet  with  the  oritick,  or  to  con- 
isive  how  that  can  be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse, 
"hich,  according  to  Sprat,  is  ehiefiy  to  be  preferred  for  its 
WW  nffiiiHy  to  prose/' 


'  Life  of  Couiity,  toI.  i.  pp.  xx! 
*  PreFttce,  Pindaric  Odti,  toI.  i 


I 
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This  lai  and  lawless  versification  so  much  concealed  the 
deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and  flattered  the  laziness  of  the 
idle,  that  it  immediately  oyerapread  our  books  of  poetry; 
all  the  boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  faahion,  and  they 
that  could  do  nothing  else  could  ivrite  like  Pindar.  The 
rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded,  and  disorder  tried  to 
break  into  the  Latin :  a  poem  on  the  Sheldon! an  Theatre, 
in  which  all  kinds  of  verse  are  shaken  together,  ia  un- 
happily inserted  in  the  "  Musee  Anglicante."  '  Pindansm 
prevailed  above  half  a  century  ;  but  at  last  died  gradually 
away,  and  other  imitations  supply  its  place. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  highest 
degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  dia- 
mias  them  with  unabated  censure ;  and  surely  though  the 
mode  of  their  composition  be  erroneous,  yet  many  parts 
deserve  at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to  great  oom- 
prehension  of  knowledge,  and  great  fertility  of  fancy.    The 
thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often  striking ;  but  the  great- 
ness of  one  part  ia  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another ;    | 
and  total  negligence  of  language  gives  the  noblest  concep- 
tiona  the  appearance  o£  a  fabric  august  in  the  plan,  but 
mean  in  the  materials.     Yet  surely  thoae  verses  are  not 
vrithout  a  just  claim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  I 
with  truth,  that  no  iiin-n  but  Cowley  could  have  writtffli  ■ 
them. 

The  Davideia"  now  remains  to  be  considered;  a  poem 
which  the  author  designed  to  have  extended  to  twelve 
books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring,  be- 
cause the  iEneid  had  that  number ;  but  he  had  leisure  or 
perseverance  only  to  write  the  third  part.'     Epick  poema    , 

'   Camen  Piitdttricam  in  Thtatrum  Skeldimiamiiji,  in  seleniiibw  nwj- 

fiifffi  ppma  Encaniii.     Becitatum  Juiii  die  9,  Anno  1669.  a  OtrMto.   j 

Omen,  A.  B.  Md.  Chr.  Alumno  Authort,  IG69.     4t(i.  | 

»  Vol.  i.  pp.  387-392  j  toL  ii.  pp.  393-S37.  1 

*  Mr.  CniuiinfhBiii  here  remarks  that  there  «re  four  booka  of  Al  J 
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ia,Me  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgil,  Statiua,  Spenaer,  and 
Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the  whole  Davideis  is,  how- 
ever, not  much  to  Ire  regretted;  for  iu  this  xmdertaking 
:  Cowley  IB,  tacitly  at  least,  confessed  to  have  miacorried- 
f  There  aje  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a  work,  produced 

Iliy  an  author  generally  read,  and  generally  praised,  that 
W  crept  through  a  century  with  bo  little  regard.  What- 
'trer  is  said  of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  hia  other  works,  Of 
ihe  Davideis  no  mention  is  made  j  it  never  appears  in 
books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the  "  Spectator  " 
ithas  once  been  quoted,'  by  Bjpner  it  has  once  been  praiaed,' 
and  by  Thyden,'  in  "  Mac  Flecknoe,"  it  haa  once  been  imi- 
tated ; '  nor  do  I  recollect  much  other  notice  from  ita  pub- 
liuttion  till  now,  in  the  whole  succession  of  English 
literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be  inquired,  it 
mil  be  found  partly  iu  the  choice  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
n  the  performance  of  the  work. 

Sacred  History  haa  been  always  read  with  submisaive 
reverence,  and  an  imagination  over-awed  and  controlled. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness 
»nd  simplicity  of  the  authentick  nari'ative,  and  to  repose 
Mita  veracity  with  such  humble  confidence,  as  suppresses 
corioBity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he  goes,  and  atop 
L  hi-m  when  be  stops.  All  ampbfication  is  frivolous 
;  alt  addition  to  that  which  is  already  sufficient 
#  purposes  of  rebgion,  seems  not  only  useleaa,  but  in 

e  profane. 
i»;  but  this  ia  surely  what  Johnson  me&as  when  lie  atuies  tUtlt 
tbirlej  only  carried  ODt  one  third  part  of  the  intendod  la>elve  books. 
^iiev^ra,  p.  61. 
'  Sptctalof,  No.  81, 

'  In  his  Prefaoe  to  Rspin's  Befiections  on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Foeiie. 
'''idt  infra,  p.  H3. 

'  Mae  Fhehnot.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  x.  p.  448. 

imurk  doss  not  epfienr  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Lives 
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Such  events  as  were  produi-ed  by  the  Tisible  interposibi) 
of  Divine  Powtr  are  above  Uie  power  of  human  genios  I 
dignify.  The  mii&cle  of  Creation,  however  it  may  teei 
with  images,  is  best  described  with  little  diffusion  of  ki 
gnage :  He  tpakt  the  icord,  and  they  tcere  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  wo*  troubled  mth  an  evil  tpki 
from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportunity  of  describing  hii 
and  telling  the  history  of  Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

"  Once  geoersl  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites, 
Like  Hesper  leading  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 
Bat  down  like  lightning,  wbich  him  struck,  he  came. 
And  roar'd  »>  his  first  plonge  into  the  flame."  ' 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents  of  m 
chief,  in  whioh  there  is  something  of  heathenism,  a; 
therefore  of  impropriety ;  and,  to  give  efficacy  to  hia  ifoii 
concludes  by  lashing  his  breael  with  his  long  tail.'  En- 
after  a  pause,  steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations 
her  zeal  utters  these  lines : 

"  Do  thou  bat  threat,  loud  storms  tliall  make  reply. 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  sky. 
WhiUt  raging  seas  sn-ell  to  so  hold  an  height,  ^^L 

As  shall  the  lire's  prond  element  affright.  j^^| 

Tb'  old  ib^dging  Snn,  from  his  long-beaten  way,    ^^^| 
Shall  at  thy  voiue  start,  and  mifguide  the  day.  ^^H 

The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  meaaur'd  pace. 
And  stubborn  Poles  change  their  allotted  plaee. 
Heaven's  gilded  troops  shall  flutter  here  and  therw, 
Ijoaving  their  boasting  songs  tun'd  to  a  sphere."  ' 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this  useless  \ 
of  an  allegorical  Being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly  miraculo 

'  DavidHs,  Book  i.  'fl.  i.  p.  193.  :  /j,i£.  j_  ,^_  ;_  p^  g 

'  Ibid.  p.  296. 
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lat  fancy  and  fiction  lose  tlieir  effect :  tiie  whoLr  ijiVra 
:  life,  while  the  Theocncr  was  vet  riiil^,  Lu  tx,  ^Zr- 
earance  so  different  from  all  other  scexkes  of  hTmrar.  ai"ri«.r.. 
tiat  the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Yolnme  hahitaallj  :xj^.'lrT^ 
b  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existexiee  of  a  dutiniit  i^^nirA  A 
nankind,  that  Hyed  and  acted  with  manzbers  :ii:jv^3i.=i  i- 
oicable ;  so  that  it  is  difficoh  eren  for  TTnagT;arLt>!i  v>  pL^rr 
OB  in  the  state  of  them  whose  storv  is  r«la&e«L  ^LLfl  r.7  .-.r.^ 
fiequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  noc  ettAiij  aAji^trii.  zs.r 
can  the  attention  be  often  interested  in  ac^  tLir;/  *.'^' 
\)efal8  them. 

To  the  subject,  thns  originaQj  iz:-ii^>»^i  t.v  iLr:  .'■^-j^t-- 
tion  of  poetical  embellishments,  the  wrbrr  hr^.*^}:*  ;>- >r 
that  could  reconcile  impatienee.  or  attrsu^s  !^:T-Li;*%:rT.  5^> 
tiliiii£^  can  be  more  disenutincr  than  a  xjkxnxic^-r  4r.&j^->  : 
with  conceits,  and  ecmceits  ar&  all  tivku  ^orr  I/%tu>ui  *.'^ 
plies. 

One  of  the  great  sonrues  of  pi>=t:irai  -i^lii-ii*  -*  :u***r  > 
tion,  or  the  power  of  presetitiz^  ttttJir^Ji  v>  'iii*:  ai-v^:, 
Cowley  giyes  inferences  instead  of  isLa^^.  ii<i<i  ^cj-f*^  :.'f 
what  may  be  supposed  to  hare  fceiia  *^«i,  V.r.  •»'>.A:r;  'tjuvvic-,"-* 
the  sight  might  hare  sosjzca&bL  Wirt  Tj^ijc-  "i-^Jb-r-,  -^'-t 
the  stone  which  Tomus  lifted  a^suaasc  MtJAit.  :jr,  ±x,^  *:.^ 
attention  on  its  bulk  and  w&tAiH : 

Limes  sgro  poftitiu.  Hse^s  ^-^  <c{fMJ!in«»r*s;  «r^^/ 

Cowley   says  of  the  «»jC«t  wiruL  "ri..**A  '^**v,   *-«*r»   ;   t 
hrother, 

"  I  saw  him  ftfin^  t^  ¥^xjk*  a»  j^  m  tu^siaxr 
At  once  }as  nmrthfr  ao&i  liii  suvititUAnr.  * 

i&.  xiL  feSC  -  M^bviC..  „.  » a       >    .  K 
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Of  the  sirord  taken  from  OoUfth.  he  aaja, 

"  A  sword  eo  great,  that  it  was  onlj  fit 

To  cat  □S'liis  great  bead  that  came  with  it."  ' 

Other  poets  describe  death  bv  some  of  its  common  if 
[  pearances ;  Cowlev  eavs,  irith  a  learned  allusion  to  aeptil* 
I   chral  lamps  real  or  fabulous, 

'■  'Twist  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  furious  blade, 
And  opea'd  wide  those  secret  resaeb  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  let  in  air."  ' 


I  learned.     In  %l 


But  he  has  allusions  vulgar 
Tisionarj-  succession  of  kings : 


"  Joas  at  first  does  bright  and  glorious  si 
lo  life'a  fresh  mom  his  fame  does  early  c 


Describing  tui  undiadptined  armT,  after  having  said  with . 


he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusioaa  however  are  not  always  to  vulgar  thii^ :. 
be  offends  bv  exaggeration  as  much  as  by  diminution  : 

■'The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o'er  his  head 

A  well-vrrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread." 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with  some  conceit^ 

"  Where  tlie  sun's  fruitful  beams  gii-e  metals  birth,  ■ 

Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  see,  ■ 

Gold,  which  alone  more  induanct:  has  than  he."  '  ■ 


'  nnd.  iii.  Tolu.  p.  394. 
'  S,k1.  i,  ToL  ii.  p.  1 92. 


"  Ibid.  iv.  Tol.  ii.  p.  456. 


{ 


El  one  passage  lie  Htarts  a  sudden  question,  to  the  con- 
I  fusion  of  philosophy ; 

"  Ye  learned  heitda,  whom  iry  parlands  grace, 
Whj  does  that  twiniDg  plant  the  oak  embrace  ? 
The  oak,  for  courWhip  most  of  all  unfit, 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it.''  ' 

His  expreseioas  have  Bometimes  a  degree  of  meanness 
li&t  surpasses  expectation : 

"Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in. 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin." 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  Homing  : 


'■  As  glimmering  stars 
Casliier'd  by  troops,  i 


ust  at  th"  approach  of  day, 
.  Jast  drop  all  away." 


The  dresB  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention  : 

"  He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 

That  e'er  tlie  midday  smi  piero'd  through  witli  light, 

Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 

Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties  deepest  red; 

Ad  harmless  flattering  meteor  shone  for  hair ; 

And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 

Ue  cuts  out  a,  silk  maulle  &om  the  skies, 

Where  the  moat  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes  ; 

This  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  all. 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ; 

Of  a  new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 

The  choicest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarfe  is  maiie."  ' 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery :  what  might 
in  general  expressions  be  great  and  forcible,  he  weakens 
ind  makes  ridiculous  by  branehing  it  into  small  parts. 
That  Gabriel  was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest 
coburs  of  the  sky,  we  might  have  been  told,  and  been  dis- 
misBed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  different  proportions  of 


'ul.  i.  p.  327. 


Tol.  i.  p.  353. 


f 
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manmiim ;  bat  Oawter  cooU  not  let  sb  go  till  1l«  had  re- 
lated wiia«  Gafariel  got  fint  iam  akm.  and  then  his  nuntlBt 
tkcs  hM  bee,  ami  Iken  kis  aaift:.  and  related  it  in  the 
tow  rf  tke  ■Kveer  sad  taL^ar. 

Somelmes  W  i»dttlge«  hiwaclf  in  a  digression,  alwajr 
MMMOved  Mink  U»  j^tmral  exabennce,  and  common!;'.; 
erai  where  it  ■■  not  kng.  continned  till  it  ia  tedious : 

"  r  th'  lifaniT  a  Cew  Adix  atfhon  stood, 

Tet  'twM  wdl  itar'd;  fin-  tbat  null  vtore  was  good ; 

Wiitn^  Baa't  ■pjritnal  phjiic,  w>£  not  then 

ItMlf,  ••  BOW,  grown  a  dii:(«£e  of  men. 

Learning  (jwaag  Tiigia)  bat  few  suitors  knew  ; 

The  conmon  prostitute  she  lately  grew, 

And  with  the  eporioiis  brood  kads  now  the  press  ; 

Laborioos  eSecB  of  kUeness."' 

Aa  the  "  DaTideia  "  afEords  oulr  four  books,  though  in' 
tended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  opportunitT  for  sucb 
criticiBms  as  Epick  poems  eommonlv  supply.  Tlie  plan  ($ 
the  whole  work  is  rerr  iniperfectl_T  shewn  hj  the  third 
part.  The  duration  of  as  unfinished  action  cannot  btf 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introduced,  or  sbewn^ 
but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  dift-J 
criminations  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  fable  ia  plainly' 
implex,  formed  rather  from  the  "  Odyssey "  thfui  the 
"  Iliad;"  and  many  artifices  of  diversification  are  emploTed, 
with  the  skill  of  a  man  acquainted  with  the  best  modelBi 
The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the  future  anticipated 
by  vision :  but  he  has  been  so  lavish  of  hia  poetical  art, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  boofa 
e  without  practising  again  the  same  modes  of  diapoaing 
his  matter;  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this  growing 
cumbrance  inclined  him  to  stop.  By  this  abruption,  po* 
terity  lost  more  instruction  than  delight.  If  the  contimn 
tjon  of  the  "  Davideia  "  can  be  missed,  it  is  for  the  leamial 
'  David,  i.  Yol.  i.  p.  314. 


tiat  had  been  diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had 

km  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved  like  every  other 
part,  hj  improper  deeorationB,  they  would  have  deserved 
Uncommon  praise.  He  ^ves  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind 
of  n  hero : 

"  His  waj  once  chose,  he  forward  thnint  outrio;ht, 
Nor  tam'd  aside  for  danger  or  delight." 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah '  and  the 
^ntle  Mitihol'  are  very  justly  conceived  and  strongly 
"painted. 

Eymer  has  declared'  the  "Davideis"  superior  to  the 
"Jerusalem  of  Tasso,"  "which,"  says  he,  "the  poet,  with 
aJl  his  care,  has  not  totally  purged  from  pedantry."     If  by  | 
pedantry  is  meant  that  minute  knowledge  which  is  derived  I 
from  particular  sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
geneiral  notions   supplied  by  a  wide  survey  of  lite  and  f 
nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introducing  pedantry  far 
,  more  frequently  than  Tasso.     I  know  not,  indeed,  why  they  J 
.■ihould  be  compared ;  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's  work 
to  Tajiao'a  is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the  agency  of 
'  celestial  and  infernal  spirits,  in  which  however  they  differ 
■  widely ;  for  Cowley  supposes  them  commonly  to  operate 
I  upon  the  mind  by  suggestion ;  Tasso  represents  them  as  -''B 
l^motJng  or  obstructing  events  by  external  agency. 

Of  particular  passages  that  can  be  pro]>erly  compared,  I 
'fimember  only  the  description  of  Heaven,  in  which  the 

'  Merah  and  Michol  are  mentioned,  1  Sam.  liv.  41). 

'  The  .\meriL-an  poet,  Bryant,  tlaima  to  discoier  in  these  conlmated 
■ypes  of  womanly  beauty,  the  originals  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minna 
Ind  Brenda.  The  parallel  passages  are  given  in  Groaart's  C.  W.  L. 
'SB.— Cowley,  part  xl.  p.  66. 

'  Rymer'a  Preface  to  HapLn'a  SeflectAonit  an  ArUiotl^t  TrcalUe  of 
"  Vide  lupra,  p.  57. 
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different  maimer  of  the  two  writers  is  auffideiitly  difl- 
(jemible.  Cowley's  ia  scarcely  description,  unless  it  be 
posBible  to  describe  by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what 
■there  ia  not  in  heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  to  represent  the 
splendoura  and  pleasures  of  the  regions  of  happiness. 
Tasso  affords  images,  and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens, 
however,  that  Taaso's  description  affords  some  reason  for 
Eymer's  censure.     He  says  of  the  Supreme  Being, 


The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry  than  perhaps 
can  be  found  in  any  other  stanza  of  the  poem. 
I  In  the  perusal  of  the  "  Davideia,"  as  of  all  Cowley's 
/works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  improfitably  squandered. 
/Attention  has  no  relief;  the  affections  are  never  moved; 
'  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find 
much  to  admire,  but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it  is 
the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by  nature,  and 
replenished  by  study. 

In  tbe  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  un- 
skilful selection ;  with  much  thought,  but  with  little 
imagery ;  that  he  is  never  patbeticV,  and  rarely  sublime, 
but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned,  either  a^-utfi  or 
profound. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy. 


This  wide   position  requires   leas  limitation,  when  it 
affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of  any  other  poet — ^EJ* 
read  much,  and  yet  borrowed  little. 

La  Genuaitmnu  lAhrrata,  Cant.  ix.  st.  56. 

Foemi,  bj  Sir  John  Denhain,  Tth  «d.  1 7G9,  liato.  p.  -48. 
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His  cbaiacter  of  writingwas  indeed  not  hia  own :  he.un-     y 
happily  adopted  that  whith  was  predominant.     He  saw  a  ^ 
(Mrtain  way  to  present  praise,  and  not  sufficiently  enquiring 
by  what  means  the  ancients  have  eontinued   to   delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,  he  contented     1 
himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of  whi<"h  the  verdure  in  its 
Bpring  was  bright  and  gaj,  but  which  time  has  been  co 
tinually  stealing  from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  unrivalled  e 
cellence.     Clarendon  represents  him   as   having  taken   a~l 
flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ; '  and  Milton  is  said   I 
to  have  declared,  that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were_J 
Bpenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others:  but  Ma    i 
wntimenta  were  his  own.     Upon  every  subject  he  thought 
for  himself ;  and  such  was  hia  copiousness  of  knowledge, 
that  something  at  once  remgte  and  applicable  rushed  into  ] 
hiB  mind ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejected  a 
mnmiodiouB  idea  merely  because  another  had  used  it ;  hia    , 
bown  wealth  was  so  great,  that  he  might  have  borrowed 
without  loss  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  the  last  lines  have 
Bnch  resemblance  to  the  noble  epigram  of  Grotius '  upon 
the  death  of  Scaliger,'  that  I  cannot  but  think  them  copied 
from  it,  though  they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  "  Mistress  "  is  so  apparently  bor- 
wwed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would  not  have 
written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his  own  thoughts, 

'  Clorendoii'i  Lift,  wi.  ISiT,  toI.  i.  p.  34. 

"  Hngo  Grotiaa.  "  lie  from  whom  perhaps  every  dieii  of  iearning 
liu  learned  Eonielhing."  Boawell,  vol.  iij.  p.  157.  For  ati  uccounl 
it  Gfotins  and  his  famoua  Be  Jure  Bciii  et  Pacie,  see  Hallam,  Lil. 
finr-toi.  ii.  p.  541,  Bid.  inf.  p.  103. 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  seconil  of  four  epigrams,  In  moriem  Scal^eri 
fyifoiia.  Hag.  am.  PocnvKa  Owjiia  £>yr,i.  p.3ST,  Lugdan.  Bawr. 
leiJ, 
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80  as  that  lie  did  not  p«iinHTe  himaelf  taking  it  from 
anoUi^. 

**  AldMNigik  I  tkink  thorn  nercr  fiwnd  wilk  be. 

Tec  Tm  resolr'd  to  searck  iar  tktte ; 

The  seaztli  its^  rewards  tke  pains. 
So.  tlioiigli  the  chrmic  his  peat  secrtt  bum, 
(For  neither  it  in  Art  nor  Xatme  is) 

Yet  thb^  vdi  worth  his  tnfl  he  gains : 

And  does  his  chai^  and  laboor  par 

Widi  good  nnsoi^t  ejqteiuBents  far  the  war.** 

COWLBT.^ 

*'*  Some  that  hare  deepn-  digg'd  Lore's  mine  than  I, 
Saj.  where  his  centric  happiness  dodi  lie : 

I  hare  lor'd,  and  got.  and  told : 
But  should  I  loTe«  gee  tcJL  tiD  I  were  old, 
I  shoold  not  find  that  hidden  mrsterr  ; 

Oh,  *tis  imposture  all : 
And  as  no  dixmic  ret  th'  dixir  sot. 

Bat  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  war  to  him  belal 
Some  odorileroas  thing,  or  medicinaL, 

So  lorers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

Bat  get  a  winter-seemiog  sammer*s  night.**  * 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurl  remarks,  were  tben  in 
the  highest  esteem.* 

It  is  related  bv  Clan^ndon,  that  Cowler  alwavs  ackaow- 
ledged  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and  industry^  of 
Jonson;  but  I  have  found  no  traces  of  Jonson  in  his 
works :  to  emulate  Donne,  appears  to  have  been  his  pur- 
pose :  and  from  Donne  he  mav  hare  learned  that  familiarity 
with  religious  images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanetitr  are  frequently 

>  Tol.  I  p.  148,  Tkf  Miftnsts. 

*  Donne's  Poems.     L^yref  Aickem^,'. 

'  Seleei  Workto/Jir.  A,  G^vir^.  «d.  Bp.  Hard,  1717,  toL  i  p.  1G8, 
note  on  Britimt,  Am  Ode. 

*  "  The  example  and  lemraing.''    Clarendon's  L^fe^  p.  54,  ed.  1837. 
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attended ;  and  which  would  not  be  bom  in  the  prtj«eat 
^e,  when  devotioD,  perhaps  not  more  fervent,  is  mora 
delicate. 

Having  produe«*l  one  passage  taken  by  Cowley  froiu 
Donne,  I  will  recom[>enee  him  by  another  whieli  Sfilton 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  him.     He  says  of  t>oliBh, 

"  His  spear,  the  trank  was  of  a  lofty  Iree, 
j        Which  Natare  meant  some  tall  ship's  ma?C  should  bu."  ' 

Kilton  of  Satan, 

"  His  spear,  to  equal  whiub  the  tallest  piue 
Heim  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wanil. 
He  walk'd  with."  * 

HxB  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  as  uegligeiit. 
He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to  have  considered, 
feat  words  being  arbitrary  must  owe  their  power  to  asso- 
oation,  and  have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which  eustom 
ias  given  them.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought ;  and 
13  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action,  would  be  d 
graded  and  ohacured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  gross 
miployment  of  rusticks  or  mechanicka,  so  the  moat  heroick 
sentiments  will  lose  their  efficacy,  aud  the  most  splendid 
ideas  drop  their  magni&cence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
"orda  used  conunonly  upon  low  aud  trivial  occaBions, 
debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  contaminated  by  inelegant 
applications.  . 

Truth  indeed  is   always   truth,  and   reason  is  always         \ 

hlSOo ;  they  have  an  intrinsick  aud  unalterable  value,  and    /  1 

Wnstitute  that  intellectual  gold  which  defies  destruction  : 

jlrat  gold  may  be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  I 

'lymist  can  recover  it ;  sense  may  be  so  hidden  in  unrefined  I 


'  Datrideii,  Book  iii.  Tot.  ii.  p.  408. 

*  Paradiae  Lost,  Book.  i.  line  202.     Aid.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  U. 
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and  plebeian  words,  that  none  but  philoBOphers  can  distin- 
guish it ;  and  both  may  be  so  buried  in  impuritieB,  as  not 

pay  the  coat  of  their  ejtra<;tion. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts,  first  pre- 
sentB  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye :  and  if  the  first  appear- 
ance offends,  a  further  knowledge  is  not  often  sought. 
Whatever  professes  to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at 
once.  The  pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected  ;  that  which  elevates  must  always  surpriBe. 
What  is  perceived  by  slow  degrees  may  gratify  us  with  the 
consciousness  of  improvement,  but  will  never  strike  with 
Lthe  sense  of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  without  know- 
ledge, or  without  care.  He  makes  no  selection  of  words> 
nor  seeks  any  neatness  of  phrase:  he  has  no  elegance* 
either  lucky  or  elaborate  ;  as  bis  endeavours  were  rather  ta 
impress  sentences  upon  the  understanding  than  images  OIL 
the  fancy,  he  has  few  epithets,  and  those  scattered  without  ~ 
peculiar  propriety  or  nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  folloW' 
from  the  necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  ot 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  his  heroiek  poem  is  leU. 
familiar  than  that  of  his  sbgbtest  writings.  He  has  givaii! 
not  the  same  numbers,  but  the  same  diction,  to  the  gentles 
Ana^reon  and  the  tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of 
care  ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that  his  numbers 
unmusical  only  when  they  are  ill  read,  the  art  of  readingSi 
them  is  at  present  lost;  for  fhey  are  commonly  harsl* 
to  modem  ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  aJfl 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce.  The  buH? 
of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his  verse  to  unespec(0<l 
and  inevitable  grandeur;  but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  il 
merely  fortuitous  :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care  either 
ness  or  asperity. 


ntra^ioQS  are  often  ruggtul  and  harsh  : 


^P      "  Odb  Hinga  a  n: 

Tom  up  with't."  ' 
lis  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns  or  particles, 
he  like  unimportant  words,  which  disappoint  the  ear, 
I  destroy  the  energy  of  the  line. 

lis  combination  of  different  measures  is  sometimes  dis- 
aat  and  unpleasing ;  he  joins  verses  together,  of  which 
former  does  not  slide  easily  into  the  latter, 
le  words  do  and  did,  which  so  much  degrade  in  present 
■nation  the  line  that  admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of 
'ley  little  censured  or  avoided ;  how  often  he  used  them, 
with  how  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  appear 
1  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will  lament  to  see  just 
noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praise  by  inelegance 
luguage: 

"  Where  honour  or  where  conscience  doet  not  bind, 

No  oilier  law  shall  shackle  me  ; 

^^L   Slave  to  myself  I  ne'er  will  be  ; 
^^Kor  shall  my  future  actions  be  eonfiii'il 
^^H  By  my  own  present  mind. 
^^BTho  by  resolves  atid  rows  engag'd  dots  stand 
^^R  For  days,  tbat  yet  belong  to  late, 
^^DtMf  like  an  unthrtft  mortgage  Ids  estate, 
^^P  Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
All  that  he  doet  receive  does  always  owe. 
And  still  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away, 
Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay ! 

RCnbapp;  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  1 
fhichhis  Lours'  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell  : 
fnhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell."  ' 
eroick  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyllables  ; 
tthey  are  sometimes  sweet  and  sonorous. 

'  Davideis,  Book  jii.  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 
^v  '   Ode  on  Liberty,  .   ' 
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He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

"  Round  the  whole  eartH  liia  dreaded  name  shall  sound,  J 
And  reach  to  worldi  that  mant  not  yel  he  found' 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

"  Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  lie  sends ; 
'Tin  Saul  that  u  his  foe,  and  ice  his  friends. 
The  mora  leho  ha*  his  God,  no  aid  can  lack; 
And  we  jeho  bid  him  go,  milt  bring  him  back." 

Tet  amidst  Mb  negligenoe  he  aometimeB  attempt«djB 
improved  and  Bcientificb  versification ;  of  which  it  will  hej 
beet  to  give  his  own  account  aiihjoined  to  this  line, 

"Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space."' 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish  the  most 
part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by  negligence  that  this  veriB 
iB  BO  loose,  long,  and,  as  ia  were,  vast ;  it  ia  to  paint  in  the 
number  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  wMd> 
I  would  have  observed  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poeitti 
that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless  verses  :  as  before, 
'And  oner-runs  the  neighh' ring  fields  with  violent  course: 
In  the  second  book ; 

'  Down  a  pncipiee  deep,  down  he  ca»ls  them  oil — ' 
— ^Aud, 

'And fell  a-doicn  hin  thoidders  with  loose  care.' 
In  the  third, 

'  Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o'er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  strong  brats  he  wore.' 

In  the  fourth, 

•  Like  some  fair  pine  o'er-loohiag  all  th'  ignohler  wood.' 


'  DaHdtis,  Book  ii.  tol.  i.  p.  356. 
»  Jdid.  Book  i.  vol.  i.  p.  3(M. 
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w  from  the  rocks  cant  themsehen  doii-n  headlong.' 
I  ind  many  more  :  but  it  U  enough  tn  iuBtance  in  a  few. 
I  Xbe  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of  words  and  numbers 
dwiild  be  such,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  sound  of  them, 
the  things  themselves  may  be  represented.  This  the 
Creeks  were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to ; 
Deilher  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for  aught  I  can 
find.  The  Latins  (qui  musat  eolunt  aeveriorea)  sometimes 
did  it,  and  their  prince,  Virgil,  always:  in  whom  the 
Ciimples  are  innumerable,  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judi- 
dons  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect  them."  ' 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these  instances, 
attaaned  the  representation  or  resemblance  that  he  pur- 
poses. Terse  can  imitate  only  sound  and  motion.  A 
iomdlegg  verse,  a  headlong  verse,  and  a  verse  of  brass  or  of 
ittong  braes,  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous  and  unso- 
ciable ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the  sound  of  the 
line  expressing  looge  care,  I  cannot  discover ;  nor  why  the 
pine  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  praise,  he  has  given 
one  example  of  representative  versification,  which  perhaps 
no  other  English  line  can  equal : 

"  Begin,  he  bold,  aud  venture  to  be  wL'se. 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  ti>  daj, 

Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay 

Till  the  whole  Btream  that  etopp'd  him  sball  be  gone, 

Which  rum,  and  ai  it  noj«,  for  ener  shall  rtm  oh."  ' 


'  Notts  to  Dttvideif,  to!,  i.  Ji.  3Mj  t 
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Ixeipt.      (Jvi  ffcle  vivcidi  pnirogat  horam, 
litaticut  exspectat  diaa  dtfiaat  amnU  :  at  ille 
Labitur  tl  labeliir  in  oomt  voluhilii  aevum." 

Hor.  i. 

in  the  text  is  taken  from  Cowlej'g  Letter  0»  Iht  Sanger  ^    , 
'ion.     Works,  voi.  ii.  p.  "T, 
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Cowley  was,  I  believe,  tlie  first  poet  that  mingled  AJex- 
/  andrines  at  pleasure  with  the  coninion  heroick  oE  ten  Bil- 
lables, and  from  him  Dryden  borrowed  the  practice,  whether 
ornamental  or  lioeutiouB.  He  c-onaidered  the  verse  of 
twelve  syllables  as  elevated  and  majestick,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  supposes  the  voice 
heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Davideia  "  is  commended  by  Dryden '  i 
for  having  written  it  in  couplets,  because  he  discovered 
that  any  staiE  was  too  hTical  for  an  heroick  poem ;  but  \ 
this  seems  to  have  been  known  before  by  May '  and  Sandyi'  , 
the  translators  of  the  '■  Pharsalia  "  and  •■  Metamorphoses," 

In  the  "  Davideis  "  are  some  hemiatichs,  or  verses  left  im- 
perfect by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  whom  he  sup- 
jwaefi  not  to  have  intended  to  complete  them  :  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous,  may  be  probably  concluded,  because 
this  truncation  is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Bomau  poet  i 
because  Virgil  himself  filled  up  one  broken  line  in  the  heat 
of  recitation ;  because  in  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished; 
aod  because  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a  line 
intersected  by  a  casui-a  and  a  full  stop  will  equally  efEect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  "  Davideia  "  he  makes  no  use,  and  per- 
haps did  not  at  first  think  them  allowable  ;  but  he  appears 
afterwards  to  have  changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verses  on 
the  government  of  Cromwell  he  inserts  them  liWrally  with 
great  happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  "Poems,"  the  "Essays" 
which  accompany  them  must  not  be  forgotten.  What  ia 
■.said  by  Sprat '  of  his  conversation,  that  no  man  could  draff 

Sed.  Mntid. 

Pharsalia.     TW  whole  (en  books  Enslished   by  Thomas 
j,>«|.     Lond.  163;.      12mo. 
Ovid's  Mtlamorphoifs,  Englished  by  Georgf  Sandys,  1621.      16niO. 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  xxkv. 
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)m  it  axtj  suspicion  of  liis  eicellence  in  poetrv,  may  )u) 
iplied  to  these  compositions.  No  author  ever  kept  his 
■ne  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  < 
is  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and 
lacid  equability,  which  has  uerer  yet  obtained  its  due 
immendation.  Kothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured ; 
ut  all  is  easy  without  feebleneas,  and  familiar  without 
rossness. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,'  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
llaMicks."  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by  every  Muse  that  he 
(inrted ;  and  that  he  has  rivalled  the  Ancients  in  every  ' 
and  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiaatick  fervour, 
hat  he  brought  to  his  poetick  labours  a  mind  replete  with 
earning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embellished  with  all  the 
>niiiiients  which  books  wuld  supply  ;  that  he  was  the  first  /I 
lio  imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
ireater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less  ; '  that  he  was  eq^ually 
Uilified  for  spritely  sallies,  and  for  lofty  flights  ;  tliat  he 
ia  among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and, 
-Stead  of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
ie ;  and  that  if  he  left  versification  yet  improvable,  he  left 
Eewise  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence  as 
tabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it. 

'  '■  A  DitKriatUm  on  reading  Iht  Ciaisiei  and  formisg  a  jtat  Sli/lf. 
<nd.  1711,  p.  28,  by  Henry  Fellon,  D.D.  (I(i79-1740),  Principal  of 
Imuad'a  Hall,  Oxford. 

'  HbIIoid,  in  quoting  this  whole  paragraph  in  hia  not  icB  of  Cowley, «» 
rery  dlacrimitialing.  elaborats,  and  well  expressed,"  hare  has  the  note, 
K'u  not  Milton'i '  Ode  on  the  Nativity '  written  aa  early  aa  any  oF 
iwley'a?  And  would  Johnson  have  though l  Cowley  superior  in  giiiety 
JBir  John  Suckling  ?  "    L't.  Ear.  *ol.  iii.  p.  34. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

[Editions  of  Denham's  Poems  and  Translations  with  The  Sophy,  were 
published  in  1667^,  1671,  1684,  1698  (Gildon's),  and  with  the  additioa 
of  Goto  Major  in  1703, 1709,  and  1769.  Specimens  of  his  Poems  aie 
DOW  aooessible  in  Ward's  Bing,  Poets  ^  toL  ii.  p.  281. 

The  references  in  this  Life  hare  been  made  to  the  7th  ed.  1769.  The 
date  of  matriculation  is  from  the  College  books. 

Important  information  has  been  gathered  as  to  the  money  mentiooed 
b/  Johnson  (p.  80)  as  brought  by  Denham  from  Poland  for  the  king; 
and  original  documents  and  other  interesting  matter,  on  the  subject  ol 
the  Soots  in  Poland,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.] 


DENHAM. 

OF  Sir  John  Denbam  very  little  is  known  but  what  is 
related  of  him  by  Wood,'  or  by  himself. 

He  waa  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615 ;  the  only  son  of  Sir 
John  Denham,  of  Little  Horkaely  in  Essex,  then  chief 
Iwon  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor, 
diiighter  of  Bir  Garrett  More  baron  of  Mellefont. 

Two  yeaxB  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made  one  of  the  * 
Uroug  of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  brought  him  away 
[rum  his  native  country,  and  educated  liim  in  London. 

la  1631  be  waa  sent  to  Oxford,'  where  he  was  considered 
"as  a  dreaming  young  man,^  given  more  to  dice  and  cards 
Uian  study;"  and  therefore  gave  no  prognosticks  of  hiB 
fiiture  eminence ;  nor  waa  suspected  to  conceal,  under 
iluggishnees  and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the 
literature  of  bis  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Lin- 
wln's  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  common  law  with  sufficient 
sppeorance  of  application  ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity 
lo  cards  and   dice;    but   waa    very    often  plundered  by 


Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  professed,  and 


'  Wood.ed.  BliBS,  1B17,  rol.  iii.  p.  833. 

"  Denham  matrienlsted  at  Trinity  College,  Oifonl,  Nov.  18,  1631, 
tged  1^ 

'  "  I  have  beard  Mr.  Jno.  Home  say  that  ha  «as  the  dreainingM^ 
Toang  fellow  :  he  aerer  eipccted  such  things  from  him  as  he  hntb  left 
■ta  world."    Aubrey''  Lints,  vul.  ii.  p,  316. 
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He  was  yet  en^^a^ed  in  a  greater  undertaking.  In  k\ 
1648,  he  conveyed  James  tlie  duke  of  York  from  Low 
into  France,  and  delivered  him  there  to  the  Queen  t 
|irince  of  Wales.  This  year  he  published  his  transl&t 
of  "  Cato  Major."  ' 

He  now  resided  in  France,  as  one  of  the  foUowers 
the  exiled  King;  and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  tJ 
oonditioa,  was  sometimes  eojoined  by  his  master  to  w 
ocoasioual  verses  ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  proba 
Ilia  ode  or  song '  upon  the  Embassy  to  Poland,  by  wl 
ho  and  lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribution  ^  of  ten  thons 
|>uunds  from  the  Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  kingd 
Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinei 
tradors.  who,  in  a  country  of  very  little  commerce  an( 
groat  extent,  where  every  man  resided  on  his  own  eel 
contribut<!d  very  much  to  the  accommodation  of  life 
bringing  to  every  man'e  house  those  little  necessaries  w! 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very  tronblesom 
fetoh,  I  have  formerly  read,  without  much  reflectioi 
the  multitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  I 
wares    in    Poland ; '    and  that   their  numbers    were 

'  PetHu,  p.  too. 

*  (M  My  Lerd  Crqfl'i  amd  my  jovrKty  into  Poland,  /rom  adMa 
t^nglU  ^10,000  for  Mu  -UiyMly,  by  tit  BKimaiion  of  hi,  Ba 
imh/'cl*  H""'    Aww.  p.  34. 

*  This  WM  nvt  ft  conlribuUon  or  votunlu-y  □(faring,  but  tbe  |n 
tit  tM  oiipremive  (u  IftiwI  aa  tli«  EogliaU  nod  Scotch  seltlera  in  Fo 
by  ord«r  of  ihe  I)ic(.  Drcembw  Sih,  16.^i>.  The  decree  iuclf,  extr 
from  tho  Volmniiia  Ltyitm  at  Ware««-,  bj  the  kindness  of  die  lei 
l)r.  taidor  Kopernicki  of  Cracow,  witl  be  found  in  Appendix  B 
other  document!  tawing  how  rifidly  it  w&s  enforced. 

Of  th*  £10,000  oblained  by  this  '<  det-imBtion,"  it  is  said  that 
llnle  TCftohed  the  King.  We  learn  from  Ciareodon  {Hist.  RtbtU.  v, 
tl»l,  hwge  gums  being  given  lo  the  Queen.  I^rd  JeTmrii  and  Dr.  I 
under  pretence  of  ikbis  due  to  them,  when  the  King  retnmed  indi 
to  Paris,  he  did  not  receiie  so  much  as  500  pUloles  from  this  fond. 

*  Tha  onmbn-  nf  Scotch  settlers  in  Poland  w 
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I   small,  the  bucccbs  of  this  negotiation  givee  sufficient  evi- 
denee. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the  gamesters 
had  left  him  was  aold,  by  order  of  the  parliament ;  and 
when,  in  16S2,  he  returned  to  England,  he  waa  entertained 
bj  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  account.     At 

the  Restoration  he  obtained,  that  which  many  missed,  the 

■  forard  of  his  loyalty;  being  made  surveyor  of  the  king's 

,'  and  dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.     He 

ff  to  have  learned  some  attention  to  money  ;  for 

!i  iays,  that  he  got  by  his  place  seven  thousand  pounds. 

:  the  EestojutioD  he  wrote  the  poem  on  Prudence 

Tuid  JuBtioe,'  and  perhaps  some  of  his  other  pieces :  and 

W  he  appears,  whenever  any  serious  question  comes  before 

□  I5ey  saw  "  ane  mullilude  "  uf  "  Si»tt(«men  "  in  Crutxr. 
tfdeSnitionot ptddcT  or  ^iax  in  hitwoTk  Be.  Ftrbomm  Significa' 
\  IJthe<iw,the  traveller,  in  1619,  found  "30,000  Sculch  families 
tMlA  in  h^r  biiivflB  "  ( Tratxls  and  Voi/agcs,  fc.  ^e.  by  William 
',  ISth  edition,  ISU,  pp.  334-.<)36),  beside  the  ye&rtj  inflnK  oF 
■f  boja  and  maldii  unable  tor  any  serrira,"  which  wiu  so  great  as 
P  fbrth  a  letter  of  remonBtranee  (o  James  VI.  in  1634  from  hia 
fa  Eobjecta  ia  DsntEig.  (Mauinifiif'i  Letters,  ^c.  ccvi.  Edinbnrgh, 
'*  l4tbgow  (a  Scotsman)  remarks  that  "certainly  Poland  may  be 
he  mother  of  onr  comraans,  and  the  first  commencement  of  all 
mercliajitB'  wealih,  or  at  least  most  part  of  tbem,"  a  statement 
ly  the  records  of  many  a  Scotch  family.  See  Appendix  C. 
)  in  elucidutioD  at  this  curious  subject,  which  remains  as 
■^nch  a  problem  as  when  Bacon  in  hia  great  speech  { iV</rka  of  Lord 
<&ilAm,  Lond.  17ES,  it  17S)  on  Naturalisation  pointed  out 
fecial  accidents  of  time  and  place  "  must  have  ted  the  Scots  to  prefer 
Poland  to  France  and  Germany,  countries  so  much  more  accessible, 
*Bd  to  wbicb  tbey  were  invited  with  many  privileges. 

'  Mr.  Cunningham  gives  the  date  of  the  patent  June  13th,  1660.  Sir 
dobn  Denham  succeeded  Inign  Jones  as  surveyor  of  buildings.  Aubrey 
•dies  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  hia  depaty,  Aubrey's  Liva, 
>ol.  ii.  p.  31 9. 

'  These  twa poems  Pnidtnce  and  Jiitf/ce are  translations.    Denham, ii 


re  „„.„..„,. 
him,  to  have  been  a  maa  of  piety,  he  conBecrated  hifc 
poetical  powers  to  religion,  and  made  a  metrical  Teraion 
of  the  paalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  baa  failed; 
but,  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded  ? 
It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  bis 
and  esteeia  of  the  pul>H;;k  would  now  make  him  b^p^ 
But  human  f elicit j  is  short  and  imcertain ;  a  8eo<ffl" 
marriB^  brought  upon  him  so  much  disquiet,  as  foi 
time  disordered  his  understanding ;  and  Butler '  la 
pooned  him  for  his  lunat^y.  I  kuow  not  whether  t^ 
malignant  lines  were  then  made  publick,  nor  what  j 
vocation  incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provooat 

>caQ  excuse. 
His  frenzy  lasted  not  long ;  and  he  seems  to  bare 
gained  bis  full  force  of  mind ; '  for  be  wrote  afterwards 
excellent  poem  upon  the  death  of  Cowley,'  whom  he  " 
his  prefaca  to  them,  states  that  "  the  Author  was  a.  Person  of  Q 
in  Italy,  bis  ntuiie  Mancini,  which  family  matched  sinoe  witb  a  «8t« 
Cardinal  Mazarine ;  lie  was  extemporary  to  Petrarch  and  MnaUH 
and  not  lung  before  Torijuato  TasBO."    Denham  pleasanlly  describaili 
lighting  accidentally  on   the  l*tin  version  when  ■'  waiting   upon  U 
Ancient  and  Honourable  &iend"  on  his  wa;  ■'  last  summei 
Wells."     Pi>e«ii,  pp.  -S,  79,  87. 

'  "  He  married  Miss  Broolie.  See  Memoirs  of  Grammont." — ^MS-Wtt 
by  Sir  E.  Brjdges,  in  his  copy  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  now 
a-itiflh  Museum.  OnthesuddHo  and  nij-sterious  death  ofliidy  E 
in  1G66-7,  Sir  John  sold  his  great  house,  the  original  Burlingtnt 
Uou»e,  which  bad  been  built  by  liim  in  I6G4. 

"  In  j<  panegyric  upon  Sir  John  Smham's  recovery  froia  his  madna 
Aid.  Bniitr,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  This  was  published,  after  Butler's  death,  il 
Thyers'  Genuine  Ecntaina,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  cd.  1759, 

'  His  madness  is  said  to  have  arisen  through  the  tnisconducl  of 
his  second  wife  by  Aubrey  (Liiwis,  vol,  ii.  p.  319),  who  also  describe* 
Douham's  appearance,  bs  very  tall,  not  very  robust,  "  J 
a  kind  of  gooae-grey,  not  big,  but  it  had  a  strange  pieicingnesil 
when  ho  conversed  with  jou  be  look't  inlo  your  very  thonghtJ.^ 
p.  321. 

*  Publiihed  Aug.  1067. 
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not  long  to  survive ;  tor  on  tlie  19th  of  Maruli,  1668,  he 
was  buried  by  hia  side. 

Deuham  is  deservedlj  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers 
(f  English  poetry.  "Deuham  a.nd  Waller,"  sajs  Prior,' 
"improved  our Tersificfttion,  andDryden  perfected  it."  He 
has  given  specimens  of  various  composition,  deaijiptive, 
ludicrous,  didactiek,  and  sublime. 
He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  almost  all 
ind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occasions  a 
m  fellow,  and  in  common  with  most  of  them  to  have 
y  nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it.  No- 
ulesH  exhilarating  than  the  ludierousness  of  Denham. 
s  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts :  he  is  familiar,  he  is 
)  but  he  is  never  merrj-,  unless  the  "  Si>eech  against 
1  the  close  Committee  " '  be  excepted.  For  grave 
iqne,  however,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  °  shews  him 
fehave  been  well  qualified. 
Tf  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems  there  is  perhaps 
■AlDB  that  does  not  deserve  commendation.  In  the  verses 
pit  Fletcher,  we  have  an  image  that  has  since  been  often 


■^  But  wbither  am  I  Btraj'ci  ?     I  need  nut  raise 

Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  dispraise  ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  leaser  ruina  huilt. 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign, 

Muat  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  tindred  slain."  ' 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

'  Prior  says,  "  Aa  Davenant  and  Waller  corrected,  and  Drydoo  par- 
Kaoted  it,  it  is,"  kc.  if.  Preface  to  Solomm  on  the  Vaaitt/  of  the 
iPforU..    Poems,  vol  ii.  p.  84,  Aldijie  Frii>r. 

'  Fomu,  p.  51,  7th  ed.  Land.  1769. 

•  JotuUDD  refers  to  An  occasional  imitatian  of  a  moicra  author  upon 
|t<  game  qf  cheaa.     See  Poems,  p.  G8. 
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•■  Foeta  «re  »ult*ii«.  if  thej  had  th««r  will ; 
For  evpr?  author  would  his  brother  kill."  ' 


I  And  Pope, 


1 


I 


But  this  is  not  the  Ijest  of  his  little  pieces ;  it  is  excelled 
by  his  poem*  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  elegy  on  Cowley.' 

TTia  praise  of  Fanahaw's '  Tersion  of  6-uarini,  contains  ft 
Terj-  spritely  and  judicious  character  of  a  good  translator:' 
"  That  servile  path  thou  noblr  dost  decline,  ■ 

Of  tracing  word  bj  word,  and  liiie  bj  line.  ' 

Those  are  the  laboured  births  of  flari^  brains. 
Sot  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 
Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  stick  at  wordi. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue. 
To  make  translations  and  tronilAtors  too. 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame,  ■ 

True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame."  ' 
The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the  truth  vbicB 
they  contain  was  not  at  that  time  generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last, 
among  his  shorter  works,  his  best  performance  :  the  num 
bere  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts  are  just. 

"  Cooper's  Hill " '  is  the  work  that  confers  upon  tiim 


BofCT  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  Pramalh  Horts,  ed,  1739,  vol.  i.  p.  13^ 
'  fVoa>  the  Eharacler  of  Addison  in  the  EpUtle  to  Dr.        -    -   ^ 

Fnpe'a  Works.  lal.  lii.  p.  9. 

»  Poems,  p.  e*,  pab.  164T,  shsnly  afttr  Fanshawe's  translation 

•  Ibid.  p.  *T. 
»  Bichard  (afterwards  Sir  Rwhanl)Fanshawe(IG06-tfi66),  puUo 

in  164T  a  tnoslatkin  of  ihe  /I  Paster  Fide  of  fiaptista  Gnarini. 

•  Awflu,  p,  56. 
Mr.  Gosae  poinU  oat  that  Cocffr,  Hill  had  beeu  pr««-!ed  by  1 

- --t  Ftmskitnt.     W«d»  &(«(  Syriif*  p«.(,,  ,oL  jj^  p  ag^. 
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rank  and  dignity  of  uti  original  author.  He  aeem 
have  been,  at  least  among  us.  the  author  of  a  epecies  o£ 
uomposition  that  may  be  deDomiuated  local  poetry,  of  which 
the  fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  landschape,  to 
be  poetically  described,  with  the  addition  of  auch  embel- 
lishments as  may  be  supplied  by  historical  retrospection, 
or  incidental  meditation. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry  has  in  itself  a  very  high 
dium  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet  more  when  it  Ja  appa- 
rently copied  by  Garth '  and  Pope ; '  after  whose  r 
Bttle  will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poeta, 
that  have  left  scarce  a  corner  of  the  island  not  dignified 
either  by  rhyme,  or  blank  verse. 

"  Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspected,  will  not  be 
found  without  its  faults.  The  digressions  are  too  long,  the 
tnorfthtj  too  frequent,  and  the  sentiments  sometimeB  such 
u  will  not  bear  a  rigorous  enquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  since  Dryden  lias  commended 
Uiem,  almost  every  writer  for  a  century  past  has  imitated, 
W  generally  known : 

"  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  ia  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear :   though  geutie,  ret  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'er-flowing  full."  ' 

Glrtb,   Sir   Saiiiuel,  pi<e<   nnd   physiuian,  died   January    ITl 

■tie  poi'in  in  which  he  "eopied"  Cooper'a  Hillvias  C/ai-nnn«(,  describing 

•  tills  yf  Ihe  Dnke  of  Newraatle'g.    ■'  He  i9  honouritbly  remembered  for 

pMTiding  suitable  interment  fur  ihe  ahameFallj  abandoned  corpse  of  Drj- 

*n.'    Chalmer's  Bic^.  Diet.     Vid.  in/r.  toL  ii. 

'  In  Windiar  Forest.    Pope,  Pottos,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

'  Poems,  p.  7.    Hallam  {Lit.  Ear,  vol.  iii.  p.  31)  quotes  Johnson's 

lemarkN  on  thii  veree  with  the  note  :  "  Perhaps  these  metaphors  are  so 

Banirally  applied  to  style,  that  nn  lanj^uage  of  a  cultivated  people  is 

wilhuut  them.    But  the  ground  of  objection  is,  in  fact,  that  the  lines 

contain  nothing  bnl  wit,  and  that  wit  turns  on  a  pla}'  of  words.     They 

BK  rather  ingenioas  in  this  respect,  and  remarkably  harmoni 
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Tite  lines  axe  in  tbuBselrvs  not  perfetrt ;  for  most  o1 
words,  thus  artfullr  opposed,  are  to  be  tmderstood  ai; 
on  one  sid«  of  tbe  companson.  and  metaphoricatlv  oi 
other :  and  if  there  be  any  langnage  which  doea  not  ei] 
int«Ikctaal  operations  br  material  images,  into  that 
gn^e  tfaej  cannot  be  translated.  Btrt  so  much  mea 
is  comprised  in  so  few  words;  the  particalars  of  re 
Uasce  ar«  so  perspitscioadT  o.4kcted.  and  em^  mo< 
«teeJl«ice  sepaiated  from  its  adjacent  faolt  br  so  u 
fine  of  hmitatioD :  the  difiecent  puts  of  the  sentenci 
ao  accuntelv  adjusted ;  aad  the  flov  of  the  last  coup 
M>  smooth  and  sweet :  tlmt  the  pasnge,  bowerer  celeln- 
faaa  not  bei»  praised  above  its  merit.  It  has  beRoty  ] 
Ibr  to  itaelf.  and  most  be  nombered  anoog  those  fi^ 
wfakb  cauDOt  be  produced  at  will  br  wit  and  labotir 
mmt  ariav  onexpeeledlT  in  some  boor  propitiinM  to  pa 
Be  ^ipeaR  to  have  been  one  <:f  the  first  that  xmdm 
tte  iw  1 1  iwil J  ot  emancipating  translatkni  from  the  Ami 
at  OMBtas  Imea  wd  iaJUTfrvtiag  aa^e  wards. 
Hack  thia  awfle  pnetiee  obacoied  the  deaiest  ani 
I  tte  aoBt  huMrtihil  parts  a£  tfae  aacMut  ant 
t  diMWiucd  \j  »  pwmml  of  on  eailier  Tcra 
s  a<  MSB  wdl  ^inKEed.  DO*  od 
i  br  poetxal  gtBMB.  who  yet,' 
.  tkjpaded  at  mce 

IhfWm  mw  th«  better  war.  bothM  not  panned  it 
Hw  vamoHof  Yie^  ai«  Mt  pleai 
bat  t^  taagbt  Dn^ea  t»  plnw  bctto-.  Hia  pw 
\  flf  TsIlTCtt  "OU  ifv"'  baa  wither  ^( 
■em  «f  jMoe.  but  tbe  ^rjtefiBMC  «tf  po'^*'?- 

Ik  -  ctrai^  of  DeBhaaa."  wbich  Rife  ao  oiqibati 
■  f  iihil'.rT^i  inn  >T  tfcA  fiyhiTtri  W,  wytij.tfc^J 


'  am  M^,*f(!U  JIf.  XhsAuaS  rMM.t.  Ha. 


J 


Dentions,'  is   to  be  found  in  mau;  lini^H   and  couplets, 
fhich  convey  much  mL'sning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the 
entiment  with  more  weig^ht  tlian  bulk. 
On  the  Thames. 
"Though  with  ihose  streams  he  no  rcseiulilaiice  hold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  golil ; 
His  genuine  and  less  giiilty  wealth  t'explore, 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  gurvej  bin  shore."  ^ 

On  Strafford. 
"Hia  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 
Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  tlu«e  kingdoms  fear ; 
While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  seemM,  although 
Each  had  an  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 
Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  conceru'd  than  he  that  sjjake  ; 
Each  Eeem'd  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  me, 
And  none  was  more  a  looker  on  than  he ; 
So  did  he  move  our  passions,  gome  were  known 
To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 
Now  private  jiitj  strove  with  pubiick  hate, 
Iteaaon  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate."  ' 

On  Cowley. 
"To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 
Yet  what  he  wrote  was  oil  his  own  ; 
Horace's  wit,  and  Yirgil's  state. 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  I 
And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 
Their  garb,  hut  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear."  ' 

Aa  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the  regard  of 
[otterity  arises  from,  his  improvement  of  our  numbers,  hia 
*CT8ifieation  ought  to  be  considered.     It  will  afford  that 


'  Pope,  Eiiai/  0. 


Criiki 


Pwnw,  vol.  i 


,  p.  17:— 
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HiMs  fiiaa  (lie  otnerrstion  of  a  man  of 
li^il  SanakiBg  hkd  «opie«  by  degrees, 
■dTsncin^  towmrAi  »  better  |aaeti<«.  as  he  gains  more   I 
confidoioe  in  himself.  ' 

Id  his  tnuislation  of  Yb^,<  written  when  be  was  about 
twen^-ooe  viears  old.  hist  be  still  fovnd  the  old  nianner  of   ^ 
CDBtiuuing  the  iranr  u^iacefoBr  from  verse  to  rene. 
-Then  til  lh<»e 
Who  ID  tbe  duk  oar  farr  did  n^pe, 
Betumiiig,  know  our  bcnow'd  am*,  and  elttpe, 
Aiid  £8erii^  dmlert ;  ihai  their  uuiuhui  sw«U 
And  pov  npcmm;  Snt  QMractias  fefl 
Befcre  IGnars'i  iltar:  next  did  bleed         | 
Just  RipiwMS,  whcHa  no  Tnjia  Ad  exceed   ^ 
la  Tirrae,  let  tbe  gods  tm  ftCe  deoeed.        ) 
Then  HrpMos  and  Dyiaas,  wtwodcd  br 
Tbeir  fticnds ;  ihs'  ihec;  Putheas,  ihj  pietT, 
S<tr  cmsecrated  mitre,  fr«^  the  same 
in  &te  conM  sare :  mj  connttr's  Aiiteral  flame 
And  Trxtj'^  coU  ulies  I  attest,  aod  r*U 
To  witness  for  wjselC  that  in  their  (ail 
Ko  ibea,  no  deaih,  ncir  daager  I  dec&i'd. 
Did,  and  des^^'d  no  leaa,  mj  &te  to  find."  ' 
From  this  kind  of  coni:ateiiated  meti^  he  afterwards  re- 
frained, and  taiuifat  bis  foUown^   the  art  of  cooclading  ' 
tbdr  sense  in  couplets ;  which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  j 
too  mach  constaucj  pursued. 

This  pa&s^e  exhibits  one  of  tho^  triplets  which  are  not 
infrequent  in  this  first  es^r.  but  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
his  matujer  judgement  disapproved,  since  in  his  Uttv 
irorks  he  has  totaUv  forbom  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  aa  seem  found  without  difficitltr,  b* 
foUiowin^  the  sense ;  and  are  for  the  mo$t  port  as  eiact  at 
least  as  thoee  of  other  poets,  though  now  and  then  On 
is  shifted  off  with  what  he  can  get. 

Qaty  0«  tie  Se^^nd  Btiol  of  HtyiTt  £iteii,  rritttm 
*  Fttmt,  p.  as. 
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•"  O  bow  trmmrf^rmTd! 
How  HMlk  alike  dwt  Hector^  «^  retera  V 
Old  ia  AdnOei^  ipoai !  ^ ' 


«•  1 


L&e  pettj  laiiMJca  from  die  frH  of  Ratme, 

SometmieB  the  weiglit  of  rimne  is  kid  xspon  a  word  too 
teble  to  siufaun  it : 

*^  Tro J  eoofoanded  ftDs 
Frcmi  aD  her  glories :  if  it  might  hATe  stood 
B J  an  J  power,  hj  this  right  hand  it  skaudJ* ' 

"  — And  though  mj  ootward  state  misfbrtone  hoik 
Deprest  thus  hnr,  it  cannot  reach  mj  &ith.^  * 

"  — Thus  hj  his  fraud  and  our  own  frith  overcome, 
A  feigned  tear  destroys  ns,  against  wham 
Tjdides  nor  Achilles  coold  prerail. 
Nor  ten  jears  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  saiL** ' 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  Tary  the  ends  of  his  verses :  in 
one  passage  the  word  die  rhimes  three  couplets  in  six. 

Host  of  these  petty  friults  are  in  his  first  productions, 
when  he  was  less  skilful,  or  at  least  less  dexterous  in  the 
^  of  words ;  and  though  they  had  been  more  frequent, 
H^J  oonld  only  have  lessened  tiie  grace,  not  the  strength 
^  lu8  composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  improved 
^  taste,*  and  advanced  our  language,  and  whom  we  ought 
^^fis^ore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though,  having  done 
"inch,  he  left  much  to  do. 

^  ^oemt,  p.  23.  »  Ibid.  p.  63.  '  Ibid,  p.  24. 

,  *  ^  p.  17.  *  Ibid,  p.  21. 

SeeHaUam  {Lit,  Eur,  toI.  iii.  pp.  30,  31)  on  the  characteristics  of 
wnham's  style. 


MILTON 


[So  ■iiBMnniiu  bavr  ben  :^  mcub  of  3Giki»  Bsaas  since  Twkm 
fint  pdb&ftff^  l»  iM  ii&  W  «&KripcaaK  K  leg^  Att  ft  ii  iapoatbk 
kH»  to  do  Mon  chflK  xeaer  id  t»  cowans  fiats  of  cditiaas  grrmt  bj  Tbdd 
imkis  sttMiu^*^  vaoonK'^  «£niKoc  IGfeKsIVMtiedL  WockSypol^^ 


BfUHemly  FerJumtHni  tad  Lktrary  &mny  ^/  kit 
HtTO  vai  <ltBefctfiil  wQffk  bs  cMaandr  iiAind  to  in  oar  notes  nndsi 
dke  eontnctian  MJtfl,  and  tt  is  to  bo  obacrrod  Ibat  wbne  voL  l  ii 
mentioned  it  is  mtm^j%  the  ed.  15^1  wbkb  is  intended^  that  nJmnealoiW 
hmTing  been  repnbfiihed  with  BUiTadditioasaad  corrections^  Befennoei 
to  the  poems  are  mode  to  the  Jffa^va  in  the  JUiM€  Eiitim  of  the  British 
PoeU,  contracted  Aid.  Jf.  TheBi»veir$J^>i«dt>«B9edisNapiei^sediti(Mi, 
1884,  MUtam't  Li/e  br  Philips  u  referred  to  in  Godwin*s  lAtfes  o/E. 
and  J,  Pkaijm.] 


THF-  Iiife  of  Hilton  has  been  already  written  in  so 
many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  enquiry,  that  I 
Bight  perhaps  more  properly  have  cont«nted  myself  with  the 
iddition  of  a  few  not£B  to  Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridge- 
ment,' but  that  a  new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to 
llie  imiformity  of  this  edition.' 

John  Milton  was  by  birth  a  gentleman.'  descended  from.    | 
the  proprietors  of  Milton  near  Thame  in  Orfordahire,  one 
of  whom  forfeited  hia   estate  in   the  times  of  York  and 
laneastf  r.    Which  aide  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descendant 
inLerited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Eose. 

His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Shot- 
orer,*  a  zealous  papist,  who  disinherited  his  son,  because 
be  had  forsaken  the  religion  of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherited,  had  re- 
wurae  for  hia  support  to  the  profession  of  a  scrivener. 
He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  skill  in  mueick,  many  of 
Hb  compositions  being  still  to  be  found  ; '  and  bis  reputa- 

'  Pwfiied  10  hia  edition  of  Millon's  Fodkal  Workt,  LonJ.  1727, 
B'o.twoTols.     Vid.infr.  Lift  of  Fmlon,  yo].  ii. 

'  Sc6  BoBwall  OD  Johoaon's  Life  of  Milton,  und  Vnriouii  Itpadin^  in 
1^  nime.     Boawell's  Johtuon,  vol.  iv.  pp,  6-9. 

'  AU  tbat  Milton  hiioseir  said  of  bis  genealo^f  was  thut  he  came  of 
li honest  or  honourable  stock  {"gfncre  Aonealo"].     M.  M.  yoI.  i.  p.  8. 
~  upation  of  Milton's  granilfalher  are  uncertai 

religious  zeal  there  ia  no  doubt. 
In  tbe  (.-oUcction  of  madrigals,  entitlad  7%c  Trin!Hphcs  of  Oriana^ 
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tion  in  his  profession  was  such,  thai  he  grew 
ii^tir«d  to  an  estate.     He  had  probably  more  than 
literature,  as  faia  son  addresses  him  in  one  of  hifi 
elaborate  Latin  poems.'      He  married  a  ge 
the  name  of  Caston,'  a  WeMi  ^milr,  bv  whom  he 
sons,  John  the  poet,  and  Christopher '  who  stut 
law,  and  adhered,  as  the  law  taoght  him,  to  the 
partv,  far  whii-h  he  was  a  wtule  persecuted ;  but 
bv  his  brother's  intere^,  obtained  permission  to 
quiet,  he  supported  himself  so  honoorablv  by  cl 
practice,  that  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James, 
was  knighted  and  made  a  Judge ;    but,  his  constitutiaD. 
being  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  before  anr  di^ 
reputable  compliances  became  necessarr. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter  Anne,  whom  he  married 
with  a  considerable  fortaue  to  Edward  Philips,  who  cam» 
from  Shrewsbury,  and  n>se  in  the  Crown-office"  "  "" 
secondarr :  by  him  she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Edwar4' 
who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom 
rived '  the  only  authentick  account  of  his  domeatiol 
maniters. 

John,  the  poet,  was  bom  in  his  father's  house,  at  tht 

one  u  by  Mm,  uidtwa  awD-kKm  Vttim  tunes,  Xonriei  u)d  Tt^ 
an  of  hU  raatfaitsoa. 

■  Jd  Pttrrm,  AH.  JT.  toI  oL  p.  30T. 

'  Colonel  f  beswr'*  dbamricB  make  h  mttin  that  Miltoo's  &lk« 
Hurried  early  in  1 600  S*nh  JeAv*  ^"fj^terot  Mn.  EUca  Jefiifl, 
wbo  being  Ukd  a  widow  Wli<>ri  with  her  am-in-laii  till  ber  deiok ' 
ISia     iLM.tall^,  33-39. 

'  OuiuoplMr  Hilloti  <lG15-l6Ut  ns  made  one  of  the  Buoiw  of  Al 
Bsteqaer,  April  3GU>,  I6$G.  tm  Macaola/i  But.  Ekg.  (ol.  L  p.  3H, 
•dLlSM. 


■  See  71c  Ltft  »f  Miltcm,  by  Edwaid  FhUips,  16»4,  oripBallj  {A 

L  fixed  to  a  trandttioo  of  the  Lftttrt  ^  8M*,  nor  meat  iiumiIiU" 

faldim  ^K.  nd  J.  Fm^t,  p.  ax. 
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'Bpread-Eagle " '  in  Bread-street,  Dec.  J",  1608,  between 

Ki  and  Beven  in  the  momiag.     His  father  appears  to  have 

bwn  yeiy  solicitous  about  his  education ;  for  he  was  in- 

rtructed  at  first  bj  priTate  tuition  under  the  care  of  Thomas 

'  Tonng,'  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Engliah  luer- 

[  (ianta  at  Ham.burg'h ;  and  of  whom  we  have  reason  to 

I  Hunk  well,  since  his  scholar  considered  him  as  worthy  of 

an  epistolary  Elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  under  the  care 
otMr,  Gill ; '  and  removed  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixteenth 
jtar,  to  Christ's  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
fiar."  Feb.  12.  1624  (O.S.}. 

He  waa  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the  Latin 
tcogue ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  the  dates  to  his  first 
Mmpositions,  a  boast  of  which  the  learned  "  Fohtian  "  '  had 
given  him  an  example,  seema  to  commend  the  earliness  of 
Die  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the 
products  of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  suri>asaed  by 

'  Tlie  eugle  with  outatretchcd  winga  w-as  not  only  the  sign  fiied  over 
IIm  Krivener's  sliop,  but  formed  part  of  the  urmoriai  bvorings  of  the 
Sunily,  and  appeared  on  the  seals  used  by  Milton,     M.  M.  voi.  L  p.  3. 

*  XbamRa  Young,  to  whom  Milton's  fourth  elegy  waa  addresBed,  waa 
a  Scotch  Puritan  divine  from  St.  Andrew's.  He  was,  about  1622, 
ehlplaio  to  the  English  merchants  in  Hamburg,  afterwards  Master  of 
JwTis  College,  Cambriilge,  and,  finally,  vicar  of  Slowmarliat  in  Suffolk, 
*!le™  be  died. 

'  The  two  Alexander  Gills,  father  and  son,  were  respectively  head 
Xaaler  and  under-master  of  St.  Paul's  School  at  the  time  of  Milton's 
•ducatioD.     See  M.  M.  voL  i,  p.  58. 

!  coilege  entry-hook,  however,  shows  tliat  Milton  »ita  "  admilled 
-peiisionerj"  that  is  to  say,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  balk  of 
itudeutB. 

Milian  {1454.1494),  the  friend  of  Lorenai  de'  Medici,  and  tutor  to 
I  Iiis  children,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  KenBiEsance.  Hia 
'  Itlio  poems  were  famona,  and  have  been  repeatedly  printed.  Matt. 
Arnold,  Select  Liiiei,  ^c.  p.  457.     One  of  the  first  literary  propoaaU 

[oude  by  Johnson  wai  for  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Politian, 
with  notea  on  modem  Lulia  verse.     BogweU'a  Johneon,  vol.  i,  p.  ai. 
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muLj,  &Dd  |«7ticularlT  by  his  contemporary  Cowley.'  0£ 
the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate : 
many  have  excelled  MillDn  in  their  first  essays,  who  never 
rose  to  works  liie  "  Paradise  Lost," 

At  fifteen,  a  date  which  he  uses  till  he  is  sixteen,  he 
translated  or  Tersified  two  Psalms,  114  and  136,'  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  the  pnblick  eye  ;  but  they  raise  no  great 
expectations ;  they  would  in  any  numerous  school  havft 
obtained  praise,  but  not  excited  wonder. 

Many  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  written  in  bis 
eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  then  read 
the  Koman  authors  with  Tery  nice  discernment.     I  on« 
heard  Mr.  Hampton,'  the  translator  of  "  Polybiue,"  remaii 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englislt-    g 
man  who,  after  the  rCTiral  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  versa 
with  classick  elegance.'     If  any  exceptions  can  be  mad^i^  ^ 
they  are  very  few :   HaJdon  and  Ascham,   the  pride  ot  . 
I    Slizabeth's    reign,'    however    they   may   have    succeeded 
in  prose,   no   sooner   attempt  verses    than   they    provotfl 
derision.     If  we  produced  anything  worthy  of  notice  ^»^ 

'  Cowley's  PMtwaJ  Blottoma  «i-t«  published  in  bis  fifteenlh  jnt 
(1633). 

*  Aid.  .V.  vol.  iii.  pp.  atS,  346. 
'  Junes  Hfttnplon,  of  Christ's  Church  Collie,  Oxford ,  ihc  translator 

of  Foljbiua,  •'  as  remarkable  for  his  brqial  disposition  as  for  his  good 
trbolarship^"  See  uiecdole  of  his  itolent  temper  in  a.  letter  tttia 
Gilbert  White,  Gentleman'i  Vagasiai.  ITSI. 

*  See  Pattison's  MS!o»,  p.  41,  and  Landors  Works,  vol.  ir.  p[ 
52f>,  on  Milton's  Latin  poems. 

'  Walter  Haddon,  LL.D.  (15l6.1SrS>.  For  a.  list  of  his  workSjM* 
Lowades,  «ho  adds  that.  Queen  EUiabelh  being  asked  whether  it 
preferred  Baddon  or  Buchanan  ts  men  of  leaming,  she  repUed^ 
"  Buctumanom  omnibiu  aulepono.  Baddoanm  Demini  postpono."  01 
was  l'n>(essor  of  Ciiil  L*w  at  Cambridge,  then  Prmidenl  of  UagdaM 
College,  Oxford,  afterwards  Envoy  to  the  Xetherlaiids. 

Boger  Ascham  (lola-1568t,  author  of  the  Scholentagter,  TWepUH 
3%e  Sckelt  tjf  Slmetaigt,  and  maoy  Latin  works,  ^^ 
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IGltOQ,  it  wa«  porhaps   Alaba«t«r'a 

■which  the  rules  of  the  UniTeraity 
leaqmiiri,  aame  were  published  by  him  in  bis  niaturer  years. 
They  had  been  undoubtedly  applauded  ;  for  they  were  such 
a»  few  can  perform  :  yet  there  is  reaaon  to  suepeet  that  ho 
na  regarded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondness.'  That 
he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain  ;  but  the  imkindness 
with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely  negative.  I  am 
uhamed  to  relate  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  university  that  suffered  tlie 
pnblick  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  wa*,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility,  objected 
to  him,  that  he  was  expelled  :  this  he  steadily  denies,  and 
it  was  apparently  not  true ;  but  it  seems  plain  from  his 
vn  verses  to  Diodati,'  that  he  had  incurred  Rusticution  ; 
1  temporary  dismission  into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the 
W  of  a  term  ;  * 

"  Me  tenet  urba  refluft  quam  Thawesis  alluit  undS, 

Illeqae  nee  invitam  patria  diilcis  habet. 
Jam  uec  anindiferum  mifai  cura  revisere  Camum, 
Nee  dndnm  eetiti  me  laris  angit  amor. — 
c  dnri  libet  usque  mints  perferre  magistri, 
.   Catteraque  ingenin  Qon  eulieuiida  meo. 
it  hoc  exilium  patrias  adiisse  penates, 
it  TBCQum  curia  Dtia  grata  sequi, 

ta   J^adia  a  Flagiarii   Uvgnihit  vindicla,  aucta  it  t 

11  BtfR  ab  Aulhore.     Land.  1632.     This  tragedy  was  acted  in  the  hall  of   | 

I  ^ioj(;CoIli>ge,Cainbridg(;,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,    Ur.  William  Alabaater 

I  (1^7-1640)  was  an  English  stholar  and  divine.     For  a  comparison  of 

'  is  Latin  poems  with  those  of  May  and  Miltou,  see  Hallam,  Lit.  Ear. 

'  "i.  p,  64,  ed.  1843. 

WH.  ^.  Od.  IBBI,  vol.  i.  pp.  IS9-16I. 
E  K.  Tol.  i.  pp.  96-102.    Aid.  jV.  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 
jEit  certain  that  Milton  did  not  lose  a  term.   Od  this  and  the  "  cor- 
aetion,"  see  M.  .V.  vol.  i.  pp.  159-167, 
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I  cmaikot  find  aav  BMUUBg  but  tluB.  vlucli  eTen  kindoeM 
uid  reTerenw  oui  gi»«  to  the  teim,  rttiti  larig,  "  a.  habita- 
tion tnm  wlud>  be  is  ^tchwded ; "  or  how  mte  can  be 
otherwise  intapveted.  He  deduva  T«t  more,  that  he  ia 
vooT'  cf  OKlaring  At  ttroA  ■/'  «  r»yofv>*  masler,  and 
wmmeOtimg  tim,  «Uei  «  Iwjtr  Gk  tw  caiitwf  vnderga. 
Vlnit  wks  inoi«  thut  tfcnftt  «m  psvInM*  punishment. 
This  poem,  which  mmticus  his  mte,  peons  likewise  tint 
it  w&s  not  perpetiLal :  for  it  oanidadea  with  a  resolution  of 
returning  some  lime  to  Camhrid^  And  it  may  be  con- 
jectored  from  the  wiUiiumess  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memorr  of  his  exiW.  that  its  cause  was  such  as  gave 
him  no  shame.' 

He  took  both  the  usoal  dei^rees ;  that  of  Batchelor  is 
1638.  and  that  of  Masto'  is  1632;*  but  he  left  the  uairer- 
sitj  with  DO  kindiwu  for  its  nutitation.  alienate  eithffi 
bj  the  iujudinous  stfYvritr  of  his  governors,  or  his  own 
captious  peirerseness.  11>e  cause  cannot  now  be  known, 
bat  the  effect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme  of 
education,'  inscribed  to  HartHb,  supersedes  all  academio^ 

■  Thm  foa  ■  a  icplj  in  Latin  El^iMs  lo  a  OnA  iMIer  ftMl' 
MUtao'i  iubnte  tnati  Chulcs  Diodati  ('rid.  nft.  p.  107,  D.  3).  SW: 
Miwrni*!  ckaiBJag  TsaioD  of  it,  idL  ).  [k  ie4.|66. 

I  TU>  snttaw  u  an  addilion  nude  bi-  Johnroa  in  lb«  nlicion  (17SS)r 
boat  wbidi  oar  text  U  prialed. 

■  Id  thii  ytaz  wffeutA  lib  firsl  primed  peHarmaniv,  hi»  epitaph  nil 
SbskB^KarepvCisedtotbefolki  IknciwnuttitSDd  FolH>)Dfl633.  P.. 
Canningluni,  mL  L  p.  Sb.     AM.  .V.  vol.  iti.  p.  1S7. 

'  Letttr  to  ilofltr  Ilurttib  on  Eimcalkit.   1644,   4ta.  reprinled  Mil 
pabliihtd  b;  MilloD  himself  ID  1673.  iilh  hU  Foctns.    Samui 
(date*  of  birth  and  death  uoknoirii)  ms  the  Boa  of  a  PtJish 
Ktlled  in  IVnssa,  a  learned  wid  eiceltent  pfailanthropist  or  frirall 
oe  to  Engiand  aboal  1640.  and  denMed  faimaalf 
le  for  fortbering  tbe  public  good,  and  unoDg  oUms  lo  lb(M 
•  tdtooUng  and  edncatioa  of  children.''    He  paUiabed  a  kMC 


?T. 


■•• 


^         —  — 

orer   Lid    4£ncf.    <:;*«-*»»     ar^^v*j..:f8     /7«*     .r7     •;-.•.     »• 

Mtnal  V^&ifirir    -r'le*       "'*l  T«      after      •J/.u.l/.      •/     l^      ^.' V 

m 

yjrmfr.  iKtvimti  c'*f^u  ii^JLL:^rrr. 

ttft'r  •riijT'W  '../iwtt  ~*  iTi.    ~if   i.irc::   i.i'i    Hcwnryz    ;*?<-•.■■- 

■ries  :f  "»-.rk*   in.  ^nii'inun.  mii  ib  ae  leraiu    i    .*.i2rMiii>  wt«:    i.> 
•w  jdew  la  "JUT  «inii!tr.  ji   _"i-s_  i.    _«.   Jl'  r^i.T-.i  >»  >.':■■    ..— ** 

*orks.    Hi*  srZiHr-j-c.  :f  n?^  siu  iscr-^a  ■vis  wiiL  iac^-:. 

'  Dnris^:  ii^  i^^  "^.ai^  -c  ^  "--^  «  lait**  :-:   J"A2i2r''i^    t  .  > .  ■■  ".  ,*   ■.  *■-■ 
pliji  were  i£fcc  TC  r-mr  suKeiR"'*  3.;£ii3K  .en*  .-c  »  ic-.i  .  v  *.  .1. 

;  KKcessfnl.  ih*:  xi-^ziA  :*  •loriri-iii  »ix  bocrs  ;-  ;r<  *>•:  ■•^.  i-v-  v  .-.; 
iru  so  pleued  wlih  i:.  -Jia-.  b*  =Aie  4  s«o:=^d  *-.*::  :.*  Oanv.vr  hv;v  i.» 
Ke  it  ag&ixL  Ano±cr  cwacdr  ^':ed  w.jh  ^?>ms  *uv\>f>*  «*>  j'-..  1- 
^(Mieste(Hoiiesl  Fraud !.  Specim^as  of  rfiU  wnfwhed  :r»*h  *tx'  j;. »%-.•. 
M.  Jf.  ToL  i.  pp.  221-224.  The  actor*  were  ihe  »iiu)eu(»,  mA«'.«rr>  xt 
irtB,  and  fellows.  The  place  of  perfonnan*.v  wa*  iho  iiix^ai  \UU  »'l 
THnity,  which  could  be  fitted  up  10  accomxiKHiaio  '-\000  |vrjKMi».  l'h»» 
liit  play  acted  at  either  uniTersity  is  said  to  havo  Ihhmi  /'%.'  u'/n:  ".,  ..J 
fair,  by  Christopher  Smart,  at  IVmbroke  College.  l'«u»biii^o.  hKhh 
1747. 
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mimialry  hAkA  Oey  Ud,  or  wtn  wear  kammy.  to  the 
>wwliw»  and  eomt  htiim.  Aeir  §nitma  a»d  atademoigeBa? 

This  ia  snfidiaitlT  peeri^  in  &  man,  wbo.  when  he  mm- 
tions  his  exile  fn>m  the  eoQe^.  relates,  vitfa  ^reat  luxuriant^ 
the  coinpensatioD  vhich  the  plemsmm  oE  the  theatre  afford 
/"  him.*  Plajs  Tere  therefore  onlr  criminal  when  they  were 
acted  b_v  andemick^ 
I  He  wMit  to  the  aniTersitr  with  a  desi^  of  entering  into 
the  chnrch,  bat  in  time  altered  his  mind ;  for  he  declaredi 
that  whoever  became  a  dergrman  mast  "  subscribe  alare, , 
and  take  an  oath  witbaL  whkh.  unless  he  took  with  a  ooik- 1 
Birience  that  rould  retch,  he  must  straight  perjure  himsdf. ' 
He  thought  it  better  to  jncfer  a  blameless  silence  betorS ' 
the  office  of  speaking,  boagbt  and  began  with  semtnda' 
and  forswearing."' ' 

lliese  expreesions  ane.  I  find.  apjJied  to  the  subscriptioA 
of  the  articles  ;  but  il  ^eents  more  probable  that  they  relate 
to  canonical  obedience.  I  know  not  anr  of  the  Artidai 
which  eeeta  to  thwart  his  ofMnktae :  but  the  thoughts  of' 
obedience,  whether  canonkal  or  ciriL  raised  his  indigns- 

Ss  unwillinguees  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  perhapa 
not  Tet  adTanced  to  a  settled  resolution  of  declinii^  it 
appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,*  who  had  reproved 
hie  suspended  and  dilatorv  life,  which  he  seems  to  hBi4 
iinpated  to  an  insatiable  cur».-<sitT.  and  fantastick  hixoiy  <2 
varimiB  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and  plaunblj 
anKwo;  in  which  be  endeavors  to  persuade  him  that 

■  AptUssfw  S^infynw,  iwa.    H.  Jf.  raL  iL  PL  398. 
>n«£Iqy,^9«-U.    Aid.  Jf.  toL  m.  p.  UT. 

■  Ymm  Tht  Rmtam  f/  Ci^ri  GttOTimml  mged  u 
1C41,  qSBled  H.  Jf.  nL  i.  p.  3H. 

•  IIb  M^lc4  aDd  nadlr«9Md  iMer  a  fmovcdia  Ibe  Libiacytl 
THwutj  CtalBK>,  QHabndgc  Tb*  m  ii  H  iWrm  tranaiTibed  xbon  M 
to  kan  kta  wnttea  ahoat  Am  bc(uang  «f  IS3X. 
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3ay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights  of  desultory  study,  but 
fiom  the  desire  of  obtaioiag  more  fitness  for  his  task  ;  and 
tiut  he  goes  on,  not  taki/ig  thought  of  heing  late,  go  it  yive 
tdmntage  to  be  more  Jit.' 

When  he  left  the  university,"  he  returned  to  his  father, 
then  residing  at  Horton  ^  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  whom 
h  hved  five  years  ;  in  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  read 
jH^all  the  G-reek  and  Latin  writers.  With  what  limita-'*^ 
tions  this  universality  is  to  be  understood,  who  shall 
tofonn  us  ? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  he  who  read  so  much 
should  have  done  nothing  else ;  but  Milton  found  t£tue  to 
*rite  the  Masque  of  "  Comus,"  which  was  presented  at 
Ludlow,  then  the  residence  of  the  Lord  President  of  Wales, 
in  1634 ; '  and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Ear! 
of  Bridgewater's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  is  derived 
from  Homer's  "  Circe  ;  "  '  but  we  never  can  refuse  to  any 
modem  the  liberty  of  borrowing  from  Homer : 

I^Vii  Utter  is  given  at  length  in  M.  .V.  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

'  Milton  left  Cambridgo  in  July,  1632.  Ho  wag  incorporated  M.A.  of 
(htari  in  the  year  1635,  See  Wood,  Fasti  Oxonianet,  lol,  i.  p.  26a. 
H.JIf.  vol.  i.  p,  390. 

'  A  Tillage  abont  twenty  miles  jrom  I<ondoii,  not  far  fmm  Windaur. 
Th  moat  important  of  Millon'a  English  Fuems  were  written  there. 

'  First  printed  in  1637,  and  entitled  A  Masks.  Presented  at  LiuHua 
titUb,  16;J4,  OB  Mtchaebnaa  Xight.  The  name  of  Comus  was  never 
affiled  CD  it  by  Milion. 

'  Mr.  Cunningham  retnurks  that  C"nius  had  its  origin  partly  in  an 
■cudent  which  occurred  to  the  sona  and  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Bridge- 
«lt«  (they  isere  benighted  in  Hajwood  Forest),  and  partly  in  the        ^^ 
(Hi    Wisci    Talf,  a  comedy  by   George    Feele  (lS9i,  4to.),  in  which        ^H 
1*0  brothers  are  represented  as  wandering  in  quest  of  their  staler,  whom      ^^| 

Enter  had  imprisoned,  ^^^H 

,  Aouiree,  ^^H 


■*  — a.  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni 
Vatnm  Pieriis  ora  rjgantur  aquis." 


^"     Been 
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Lradae."  an  «legT.  1 
1637.  on  ihe  de»ib  of  Xr.  King.-  tbe  eon  of  Sir  John  % 
Moetaxj  for  Irebad  in  the  time  of  Ehzabetk.  Jai 
Cbarlea.     King  iraA  mnd  a  ^Toorite  at  Cambiidf 
manj  of  ibe  wits  jconed  to  do  honour  to  his  I 
Hilton's  aeqnaintAnoe  with  tbe  Itatian  imters  may  b 
corered  by  a  mixtare  of  longer  and  shorter  verses,  a 
to  the  roles  of  Toscafi  poetrr,  and  his  malignity  1 
Chnrch  by  some  lines  vhioh  are  interpreted  a 
it«  extermination. 

He  is   Buppoaed  about  this  time  to  have  wntb 
'•  Arcades  ;  "  *  for  while  he  lived  at  Horton  he  need  ^ 
times  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few  days,  which  he  s]^ 
Uarefield,  the  house  of  the  countess  dowager  of  I}erby,*M 
the  "  Arcades  "  made  part  of  a  dramatick  e 

He  be^n  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country  ; 
some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  the  Inns  t 
when  the  death  of  his  mother '  Bet  him  at  liberty  to  tl 
for  which  he  obtained  his  father's  conBent,  and  Sir  I 
Wotton's '  directions,  with  the  celebrated  precept  of  p 

I  By  Bhipwrecfc  in  the  Irish  seas,  Ai^.  lOch,  1637,  aged  S5. 
"  The  colleclion  coiuJsl«d  of  two  parts.    One  conlains  twentj-thrM "I 
I  piiMes  in  Tjitin  and  Greek,  the  other  Ibiiicen  English  poems,  sepantel/  . 
I   JWgeil,  iind  with  the  litle  Ohieqaits  to  the  memorie  of  Mr,  Edward  Kiag, 
]  A»iui  Dom.  1638,  surrounded  bj  a  blai'k  border.     Milloo'scontrihatiot  ' 
\  il  placed  IbM  in  the  Englisli  series. 

"  Aid.  JVf.  rol.  iii.  p.  148.     The  date  of  perfomiance  was  probablj 
I    16.13.     M.  M.  vol.  i.  p,  S97.      The  aged  Countess  of  Derby,  to  whom   , 
L    thia  littto  pjuco  was  dedioaled,  was  the    same  lady    to  whom,  in  bef 
blooming  youth,  Spenser  had  presonled  hia  Teares  of  the  IUvses, 

*  Millon  doKTibeg  her  aa  "  a  most  excellent  mother,  and  partienlarly  |i 
leighbourbood."  She  died  April  3rf,  i 
:s  her  grate  may  still 


known  for  her  charities 
1637,  and  tlw  stone  which  coi 
ehaanil  floor  of  the  church  at  H 

'  SirHenry  Wollon  (1568-1639),  a  acholi 
Prufost  of  Eton.      His  life  was  wrillon  by 
TIm  Utter  her«  allnded  lo  is  given 


r,  diplomatist,  and  poet,  died  I 
latak  Walton.  M.  AbmOID,/ 
M.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  737, 
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ience,  ij/eneieri  ttretii,  ed  il  vigo  gcioUo  ;  "  thoughts  close, 
!od  looks  looae." 

In  1638  lie  left  England,'  and  went  first  to  PariB  ;  where, 
bj  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamore,'  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  visitmg  Grotius,"  then  reaiding  at  the  French  court  as 
ambassador  from  Chrietma  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  he 
liaaled  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  diligence 
studied  the  langua^  and  literature :  and,  though  he  seems 
to  have  intended  a  very  quick  perambulation  of  the  country, 
Btaiil  two  months  at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  way 
into  the  academies,*  and  produced  his  compositions  with 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope,  that,  "  by  labour 
and  intense  study,  which,"  says  he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  por- 
tion in  this  life,  joined  with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature," 
be  might  "leave  something  so  written  to  after-times,  as 
they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  * 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he  had  the  usual  con- 

'  This  Bcconnt  of  his  truveU  is  Laken  from  Milloud  own  narrative  in 
the  Dcftnmu  Secunda.     1654.     12mo. 

'  Son  of  (he  Sir  James  Scudamare  iminortiiliied  as  "Sir  Sciidsmour" 
of  Spenser's  Faerie  Qneene,  born  1600.  He  was  a  man  of  lalent,  hod 
travelled  much,  and  was  so  assiduous  a  collet'lor  and  reader  of  books  that 
laud  had  to  give  him  the  advice  "  not  to  book  ic  too  hard."  He  was 
lIsDmncb  devoted  to  husbandry,  and  introduced  the  cultiintion  of  the 
"rcd-slreak  apple  "  for  the  puq>ose  of  cider  making. 

'  HagoGrotiai  (1583-1645),  v.  scholar,  theokigian,  and  diplomatist; 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  whom  Holland  has  produced.  Matt, 
irnold,  p.  457.  He  pahlished  in  1601  a  Latin  (raged)'.  Adamus 
ijiil,  from  which  WLlton  is  said  to  have  laken  some  hints  for  I'andUe 
Uil,  For  Johnson's  tribute  lo  iLe  learning  of  Grotins,  I'id,  siipr. 
^6L. 

'  Ijn  the  Quniber  and  influence  of  the  ItaUan  Academies,  see  M.  .V. 
•ol.  i.  pp.  763-5, 

"  This  is  from  The  Btaam  of  Church  Gavemment  Ufged  agaimt  the 
Pnlaty,  1E41.     On  MiltoD'a  pamphlets,  ate  U.  M.  vol.  ii.  pp.  U56- 
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comitant  of  grea.t  abilities,  a  lofty  asd  steady  confideuce  in 
„    himself,  perhaps  not  without  some  coiitein]»t  of  others  ;  for 
^\    scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  bo  few. 
Of  his  praise  he  was  very  frugal ;  as  he  set  its  value  high, 
and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a  security  against 
1   the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain  preservative  from  oblivion. 
At  ^Florence  lie  could  not  indeed  complain  that  his  merit 
wanted  distinction.     Carlo  Dati '  presented  him  with  an 
^icomiastick  inscription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  style ; '  and 
Fraucini '  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is 
only  empty  noise ;  the  rest  are  perhaps  too  diffuse  on  com- 
mon topicka :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from  SJenna  to 
Borne,  where  he  was  again  received  with  kindness  by  the 
Iieamed  and  the  Great,  Holsteuius,'  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford, 
introduced  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini ; '  and  he,  at  a 
musical  entertainment,"  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and 

'  Carlo  Dati  (1B19-1G7S)  was  one  of  the  moat  striking',  popular,  and 
eloquent  Italians  of  his  day  5  his  Liva  0/  tit  Ancimt  Painiert  is  atill 
in  use.  At  tbe  time  of  this  visit  he  was  still  only  in  bis  nineteentb  year. 
He  formed  an  ardent  attachment  to  Milton,  who  places  him  second  on 
Ilia  list  of  seien  "  nublo  and  Isamed"  Florentines.  M.  M.  toI.  i. 
p.  775. 

'  On  the  allowable  eiaggura Lions  of  lapidurj'  insi'riplions,  sse  Bot- 
irell's  Johimon,  vol.  ii.  p.  StiS. 

'  Francini  wns  the  last  on  Milton's  list ;  be,  100,  was  vory  young,  ni  • 
hajl  soma  reputation  in  the  ofadtmies  for  Italian  poetry.     M.  M.  vol.1 
p.  780. 

'  LucusHolslenius, a  famous  German  aohuUr  (I396-16G1).    He  Mass      I 
naluralixed  Itoman,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  ^ 

'  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  (I597-IG7S).     Masson  describes  bim 
(vol.  i.  p.  798)  as  the  prime  minister  of  Home,  and  the  chief  couDoillw   ' 
of  his  uncle  Pi'pa  Urban  VIII.  Ho  founded  the  Barberini  Librsjy,  which  ' 
attained  celebrity  even  bj  tbe  side  of  that  at  the  Vatican,  and  he  numbered 
many  scholars,  artists,  and  poets  among  his  clients. 

'  At  this  magnificent  concert,  described  by  Milton  in  a  letter  to  I 
,  he  probably  heard   for  tbe  first   time  the  celebrated  singer 


Ted  him  \>j  the  Iiand  into  tlie  assembly.  H>>re  Selva^ 
praised  him  in  a  distich,  and  Salailli  iu  a,  t«trastick 
tkeither  of  tbem  of  much  value.  The  Italians  were  gainers 
by  this  literajy  commerce ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Uilton  repaid  Salailli,'  though  not  secure  against  a  stem 
grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indisputably  in  Milton's 
bvonr. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  thej  are,  he  was 
proud  enough  to  publish  them  before  his  poems ;  though 
he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected  but  to  have  known  that 
they  were  said  non  tarn  cU  se,  quam  gujira  se. 

At  Borne,  as  at  Florence,  he  staid  only  two  months ;  a 
time  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired  only  to  ramble  with  an 
explainer  of  its  antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count 
pictures ;  but  certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of 
Wning,  poHey,  or  manners. 

Prom  Borne  he  passed  on  to  Naples,'  in  company  of  a 
lennit;^  a  companion  from  whom  Uttle  could  be  eipected, 
jet  to  him  Milton  owed  his  introduction  to  Manso  marquis 
of  Villa,  who  had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.*    Manso 

Wdotb  BaroDJ,  his  adit) i ration  far  whoni  he  commemoraUd  in  three 
plgrams. 

avanni  Saizili,  an  Italian  poet,  not  menlioned  in  the  hiulories  of 

iUliui  literature,  but  an  important  psrsonug?  among  the  Fanastici,  and 

conlribnlDr  in  a.  volume  published  by  them  in  J637.    Miluin  addreased 

la  him  n  I^tin  poem  of  condolence  in  his  illness,     M.  M,  vol.  i.  p.  SDG. 

'  Probably  late  in  November,  1638. 

'  The  name  is  not  given  of  •'  A  cerfain  Eremite  Friar."  M.  M 
■1.  i.  p.  807, 

'  Giovanni  BaCCialA  Manso,  an  Italian  Doblemao  (1G6]-I64!i}.   Milton, 
I  >  letter,  calls  him  "  a  mokl  noble  and  important  man."     He  was  the 
fHend  and  pruteclor  of  Taaao  till  his  death  in  I59b,  and  l 
he  game  good  offices  fur  Marini,  a  sevond-rale  poet,  but 
M  in  bia  day  enjoyed  a    scarcely  inferior  fame.      Manso's  IA/« 
attt  is  commended  by  MosEon  for  its  singularly  aSbotionite  collection 
details  concerning  Tasso,  anJ   for  a  most  charming  description  of 
U.  M.  ToL  i.  p.  813. 
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was  enough  delighted  with  his  accomplishments  to  honour 
liim  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he  comtnends  him  for 
every  thing  hut  his  religion ;  and  Milton,  in  return,  ad- 
dreHBed  him  in  a  Latin  poem,'  which  must  have  raised  an 
high  opinion  of  English  elegance  and  literature, 

Hia  purpose  was  now  to  ha^e  visited  Sicily  and  Greece; 
but,  hearing  of  the  differences  between  the  king  and  parlisr 
meat,  he  thought  it  proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than 
pass  his  life  in  foreign  amusements  while  his  countrymen 
were  contending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore  came  back 
to  Kome,  though  the  merchants  informed  him  of  plots  bad 
against  him  by  the  Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  converea- 
tious  on  religion.  He  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and'i 
acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor  shunning  contaS 
versy.  He  had  perhaps  given  some  offence  by  viaitii^; 
Galileo,' then  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical 
heresy ;  and  at  Naples  be  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  ' ' 
dedaratjons  on  religious  questions,  he  had  esduded  b 
self  from  some  distinctions  which  be  should  othermH 
have  paid  him.  But  such  conduct,  though  it  did  not 
please,  was  yet  sufficiently  safe ;    and  Milton  staid  t? 

'  ThU  poem  was  written  by  MilMn  in  his  inn  ill  Naples  to  Manaoinl 
Tilia,  nbere  be  had  to  often  aheltered  Tbksd  and  Marini.  For  a  tlanil 
lion  of  it  aee  U.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  B16.  _ 

'  "There  it  was,"  aaye  Milton  in  tho  Aret^pagilica,  "  that  I  fbimj 
and  viaited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old.  a  priwner  to  the  Inqniiitioa 
for  thinking;  in  aitronom;  olberwiee  than  the  Franciscan  and  Domini' 
inn  licpnscn  thought."  For  the  meeting  of  Milton  with  the  igd 
and  blind  astronomer,  eoe  M.  M.  vol.  i,  p.  !86.  Milton  refers  I 
FaradUe  Lml,  vol.  i,  p.  287,  vol.  v.  p.  262,  and  in  Eh 
lica,  p.  35,  ed.  Hales.  It  ma;  ba  well  to  obsetre  tbi 
Galileo,  though  a  prisoner  "  to  the  Inquisition,"  wai  never  a  prisoneri 
iqoisilion.  He  was  confined  in  a  palace  of  tbe  Piecolomini  for 
and  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  Florence,  where  " 
resided  under  the  siirceillance  of  the  Inquisition  till  hia  dealh 
IG4S. 
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.ttonths  more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Floreni-e  without 

I'ttoleatation. 

TVom  Florence  he  TiBiteJ  Lucea.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Venice  ;  and  having  sent  away  a  collection  of  mnBiek 
Sod  other  books,  trayelled  to  Geneva,  which  he  probably 
considered  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodosy,  Here  he  re- 
posed, as  in  a  congenial  element,  and  became  acquainted 
»ith  John  Diodati '  and  Frederick  Spanheim,"  two  learned 
jrofesaors  of  Divinity.  From  Geneva  he  passed  through 
France ;  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and 

'  three  months. 

At  his  retnm  he  heard  of  the  death  of  hia  friend  CharleB 

'JDiodati ;'  a  man  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  of  great 

%ierit,  since  he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem, 

intituled,  "  Epitaphiura  Damonis,"'  written  with  the  com- 

inoii  but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  EuBsel,  a 

taylor  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard,'  and  undertook  the  edu- 

'  Dr.  Jean  or  Gioruini  Diodati  (1576-1649),  ancle  of  Milion's  rriend, 
BiDow  bestknann  in  associatiun  with  the  Italian  v^rsioa  of  (he  Scriptnrea 
id  Diodati's  Bible.     He  was  professor  of  tbeologj-,  a  great  conlro- 
t,  and  had  a  special  celebrity  as  an  inatniccor  of  joung  men  of 
It  from  TariouB  parts  of  Europe  lo  board  in  his  house,  amongst 
llarleB  Gustavus,  afterwards  King  of  Sweden.     The  houie  is 
i  Villa  Diodali,  and  was  tenanted  in   ISIG  by  Lord  Byron. 
IS  *ery  probably  quartered  there  during  his  lieit,  for  he  says  he 
It  the  society  of  John  Diodali,  the  most  learned  professor  of 
If.  M.  Tol.  J.  p.  833. 
k  Spanheim,  a  learned  German,  professor  of  philosophy  at 

p;(ieoo-i649). 

"  '  IS  Diodaci  (1609-1638),  Milion's  bosom  friend.    In  bis  letters 

1  loving  heart,"  "  my  so  faithful  one,"  and  his 

My  companion."    The  register  of  the  bnrial  of  Cbarles  and  his 

August,  16SB,  have  been  found   in  the  parisb  books  of  Hi. 

iHukfriars.     M.  M.  toI.  i.  p.  B30. 

d  translation  of  this  poem,  which  was  Ihe  lust  of  any 
D  LalJn,  see  M.  .V.  vol.  ii.  pp.  B3-93. 
^tif  Milton,  by  Edward  Philips,  pp.  362-364. 
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^^f  cation  of  Jobn  and  Edward  Philips,'  hie  sister's  sons. 
^H  Finding  his  rooms  too  little,  he  took  a  house  and  gardes 
^H  in  Aldersgate-fitreet.  which  va3  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
^H  world  as  it  is  now ;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at  the  upper 
^H  end  of  a.  passage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of  the 
^H  street.  Here  he  received  more  bojs,  to  be  boarded  and  ■ 
^H      instructed. 

^H  Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  wit^  < 

^H      some  degree  of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small 
^H      performance,  on  the  man  who  hastens  home,  because  hifl 
^H      countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he 
^V      reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in 
a  private  boarding-school.     This  is  the  period  of  Ms  life 
from  which  all  his  biographera  seem  inclined  to  shrink. 
They  are  unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded 
school-master;    but,  since   it  cannot   be  denied   that 
taught  boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for  the  propagation 
oE   learning  and  virtue ;    and  all  tell   what  they  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  only  to  eacuae  an  act  which  no  wise  man 
will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful.    His  father  was  alivsi 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;    and  he   supplied  its  de- 
ficiencies by  an  honest  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  perfomud 
wonders ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authoi* 
Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read  in  Alderagate- street,'  bf 
youth  between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  ; 
Those  who  tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider' 
nobody  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learu.  The  speed 
of  the  horseman  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  his  horss. 
Every  man,  that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others, 
can  tell  what  slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make, 

<  Edward  Philips  via  the  elder  (1630-1694).    John  (1631-1698; 
the  p«i^iiiiar  chdrge  of  Millon.    Both  were  aulbora  by  proressioo. 
*■    ".if/i,  by  Edward  Philips,  p.  368. 
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bow  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant  inatteDtion, 
to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference,  and  to  rectify  absurd 
miBapprehension.  j 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seemB,  was  to  teach  some* 
thing  more  Bolid  than  the  common  literature  of  Schools,  by 
reading  those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  subjects  ;  such 
u  the  Georgick.  and  aBtronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients. 
This  was  a  scheme  of  improTement  which  seems  to  have 
bosied  many  literary  projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who 
had  more  meaus  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want- 
ing to  the  embelhshments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of 
edncation  in  his  imaginary  College.' 

But  the  truth  is.^  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature, 
Uid  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes, 
are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human 
Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation, 
e  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite  /  I 
b  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
3  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind, <-' 
irith  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody 
k  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opiuions, 
I  and  Justice  are  virtues,  and  excellence-s,  of  all 
band  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but 
B  geometricians  only  by  chance.   Our  intercourse  with 

t  Cowley'B  Pmpiitiiim  for  the   Jdvarmefamt   of  ExperimmtaZ 

(Cowley's  Poena,  »1.  1710,  vol.  ii.  p.  608),  a  grand  Hcbems 

s  and  gchool  Hitb  "  twenty  Philosophers  or  Pmreasors,"  four 

re  to  be  "always  travelling  beyond  aeas."    He  thinks  a 

'A,Wi  a.  year  would  siifiicp,  and  urges  its  being  placed  close 

nd  if  it  be  possible,  npon  the  side  of  the  river  or  very  near  it. 

r  MaiBon's  admirable  remarks  on  this  paragmph,  ace  vol.  lii, 

■^.  He  oonelades  with  these  words,  "  Above  all,  the  noble  moral 

kt  pprvades  [he  '  Tract  of  Education,'  the  mood  of  magnanimity  in 

is  conceived  and  written,  and  the  failh  it  inculcates  in  the  powers 

{Niung  human  spirit,  if  rightly  nnrtored  and  directed,  are  mei'lls 
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intellectual  nature  is  neoeaaarv ;  our  epeculationa  upon 
matter  are  voluntarr.  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning 
is  of  such  T&xv  emergence,  that  one  man  may  know  another 
half  hia  life  without  being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in 
hvdrostaticks  or  astronomy ;  but  his  moral  and  prudential 
character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools 
that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of 
moral  truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation  ;  and  thew 
purposes  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  hiatoriana. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantick 
or  paradoxical ;  for  if  I  have  Milton  against  me.  I  haTe 
Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philosophy 
from  the  study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but 
the  innovators  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  o£E  attention. 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think,  that  we  are 
placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  motioM 
of  the  stars.     Socratijs  was  rather  of  opiniou,  that  what 

>  had  to  leam  was,  how  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

Orr*  TOt  <v  fttyapoitn  kokovt'  dfaQovn  riryirrni.' 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  FrMft 
ttis  wonder-working  academy.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
«Ter  proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge :  its' 
only  genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a  small  History  ot 
Poetry,"  written  in  I^tin  by  his  nephew  Philips,  of  whioli 
perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard.  | 

'  Horn.  Orf.  iv.392.  [ 

'  Thii  TVactalnliu  de  Oar/nine  Draaalico  Poetaruitt  veientm  Prigsirtim  1 
in  ChoTit  Tragicis  el  veteris  Comadue,  together  with  Compendiosa  E»»-  J 
tmrtUio  Potlarun,  be.  SlO.  gui  a  tanpoTe  OatUU  AUgerii,  &c.  ol  fit  I 
PUlUppo,  a  now  found  at  the  heel  of  BuchUri  Sacrarum  Pro/atmvmgti 
J'iranum  FMliearum  T*«aii«Hi.  ISth  ed.  Load.  1679.  Inthe  swoDdorl 
these  tracw  (p.  399)  »re  the  foUowiog  highly  eabgistic  remarlu  apM  f 
J-amdw  L<M  :  "  Joannes  Mawnos  prater  alia  quEescripsit  El^antisiiiM  J 
turn  AngLi-e  torn  Latine,  nuper  pnbliei  joris  fecit  ParadiiMT. 
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^Siia-t  in  hiB  Kbool.  as  in  erefr  thing  el»e  which  h« 
undertook,  he  Uboured  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no 
reason  for  doabting.  One  part  oC  his  method  desenrvs 
general  imitation.  He  was  careful  to  instruct  his  scholars 
in  religion.  Eyerr  Sunday  was  spent  upon  tbeologr.of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  sratem,  gathered  from  the  writers  that 
were  then  fashionable  in  the  I>utch  uniyeraities.' 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare  diet ; 
only  now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of  f esti- 
lity  and  indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn. 
I  "He  now  began  to  engs^  in  the  controversies  of  the 
times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the  fianies  of  contention. 

j  tilein  atvK.  sire  (abliinitateai  Inventionis,  live  simQitudiDes  ct  de«np- 
I  Ibnes  qasm  maxime  DBlursIea  respkiamns,  fere  Heroicaiti,  ni  falkir, 
I  udiec  Plnrium  enim  sufFr&giu  qui  non  nescioDt  judicue  rsnsolur  pcr- 
kainaem  hujns  generis  I'oMiiBtis  masfculuiti  ease." 
I  On  the  authority  of  Wood  {Aehen.  Oxon.  ic.  p.  672.  ed.  Bliss,  Lond. 
I$90),  who  as^rta  that  soms  copies  of  the  ITch  ed.  (1669)  of  Buchl^r's 
"BuMttria  contaiD  Fhilips'a  tracu,  Wanon,  Godwin,  and  Masain 
dtjm  for  E.  Philips  to  have  been  the  lirst  to  publiuly  praise  Faradiar 
imt.  But  Wood  oacribea  the  tracts  Co  John  Philips,  and  as  he  is  c«r- 
tunly  HToDg  in  that  ascription  he  may  hare  fallen  into  further  oonfuaion. 
Il  it  possible  that  these  tracts  were  oFiginallj  published  separately  in  (he 
simeform  as  Philips's  Tractaliilus,  iLcks.de  Lingua  Latina,  16sa,  4lo. 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  may  have  been  bound  up  with  some 
wrlj  copies  of  Bucliler's  Tliesaurai,  but,  aa  at  present  found  in  Bnebler, 
M  mention  is  made  ofasepu^leur  earlier  publication.  Edward  Philips 
*u  ulso  the  aachor  of  ThiutruiH  Foe/ariim,  or  a  Complml  ColUciion 
ff  tilt  Poets,  London,  Smith,  16T5.  This  is  written  in  English,  and 
Mntsins  two  paragraphs  on  Uilton  "the  exartest  of  Heroic  Poets," 
"  itlio  hath  revived  the  majesty  and  true  decorum  of  Heroic  Poesy  and 
'Tugedy."     Fart  ii.  pp.  113-114. 

I  '  The  writi-rs  tneationed  by  Philips  are  Amesius,  Wollebius,  &c. 
jOr.  William  Ames  (1576-1633),  was  conspicuous  as  a  Nonconformist  at 
[Cuibrfdge  in  the  beginning  of  (he  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  driven 
j^niad  by  Bancroft's  severity  in  1610,  snd  finally  became  minister  of  the 
,  English  Congregatioualist  Church  in  Rotterdam.  He  was  author  of  the 
Medulla  rAfa^r>,aDdotherlbeuIogicalwoi'kB.  WollDbius(IS3G-1626), 
*b  a  divine  of  Basle,  and  author  of  a  CoiapeHdiuiit  TArohigiig.  M.  M, 
*ol  iii.  p.  a5+. 
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^^P  Id  1641  he  published  &  treatise  of  "  Reformation,  in  two 
^H  books,  against  the  established  Church ;  being  willing  to 
^^E  help  the  Puritaue,  who  were,  he  Bays,  inferior  to  the  Prelatet 
^^B     m  learning. 

^^M  Hull  bishop  of  Norwich  "bad  published  an  "HumbleB^. 
^^1  monstrance,"  in  defence  of  Episcopacv ;  to  which,  in  1641, 
^^H  six  °  ministers,  of  whose  names  the  first  letters  made  the 
^^M  celebrated  word  Smectymnaut,'  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
^^B  answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the  learned. 
^^  Usher ;  and  to  the  Confutation  Milton  published  a  BepljT] 
intituled,  "  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  whether  it  may 
be  deduced  from  the  Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  thoBff 
testimonies  which  are  alledged  to  that  purpose  in  somft 
late  treatises,  one  whereof  goes  under  the  name  of  Jama 
Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title,  to  shew,  by  his  contemjJ? 
tuoUB  mention  of  Usher,'  that  he  had  now  adopted 

'  This  was  the  first  of  the  grand  series  of  Milton's  pamphleta. 
thesis  w&s  that  the  European  Reformation  begun  bj  Luther  hid 
arreeted  in  England  at  a  point  far  less  ndvaiu'ed  than  that  which  it  ItJ 
reached  in  other  cmintrieB,  and  that,  in  consequence,  England  had  tM 
since  been  suffering,  and  straggling,  and  incapacilated  as  bjalotdi* 
ni^tmare  only  half  thrown  olf  for  the  full  and  free  extrcise  of  In 
splendid  spirit.     M.  M,  toI.  ii.  p.  139, 

'  Bishop  Bin  (1374-1656),    celebrated  as  one  of  the  first   EngliA 
satirists,  and  a  very  emiuent,  learned  and  pious  prelate,  iioi 
the  Christian  geneca. 

^  A  Bing;nlar  slip  ;  they  were  bnt  tire  in  number. 

■  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmuud  Calamy,  Tfaomaa   Young,    Matlhewi 
Newcomen,  William  Splnstow. 

'  James  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (I580-1655).  In  1G4S 
tronbles  caused  him  to  remove  to  Oxford,  and  he  was  nominated  H 
the  Bishopric  of  Chester,  in  commettdnm,  with  his  Irish  primacy. 
1643  he  n-as  chosen  to  represent  tho  Oxford  Universifj  in  the  asse) 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  bat  he  refused  to  sit  with  them,  and  remunei 
with  the  king  at  Oxford.  Of  hia  many  learned  works,  the  Aimall  if 
tie  K'urW,  first  (1650)  in  Latin,  and  then  translnted  by  the 
(1658)    it   ibe  most  valuable.       Bh  chronology  is  foUowed  on 
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pnrifanicftl  Bavagenees  of  manners.  His  next  work  was, 
"  The  Heason.  of  Churcli  Government  urged  against  Prelacy, 
bj  Mr.  John  Milton,"  '  1642.  In  this  book  he  disco  vera,  not 
irith  ostentatious  esnitation,  but  with  calm  confidence,  hia 
iigh  opinion  of  his  own  powers  ;  and  promiBOa  to  under- 
take something,  he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use 
and  honour  to  his  country.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  is  not  to  be 
obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that 
BUI  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends 
unt  his  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar, 
touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  thia 
must  be  added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  arts 
and  affairs ;  till  which  in  some  measure  be  compast,  I 
refuge  not  to  sustain  this  expectation."  From  a  promise 
like  this,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  ex- 
pected the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pamphlets,"  upon 
the  same  question.  To  one  of  his  antagonists,  who  affirms 
that  he  was  vomited  out  of  the  university,  he  answers,  in 
general  terms  ;  "  The  Fellows  of  the  College  wherein  I 
■pent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two 
degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  times  how  much 


I  niTginB  of  aai  Bibles.  He  was,  by  tbe  onler  at  Crnmwell,  buried  in 
EnsTnns'  Chapel  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  and  his  fine  library  was 
boBgbl  by  the  ufficera  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army  in  Ireland,  and 
'  kdg«d  in  Dublin  Cnatte.  Wlien  these  books  came  into  the  posiiesiiion  of 
Claries  II,  he  presented  them  lo  Dublin  College,  where  tbey 
nnain.  Dr.  Parr  published  his  letters  and  posthumous  papers  wi 
life  prefixed,  1TB7, 

'  This  is  Milton's  fnurth  an ti -episcopal  pamphlet,  a  small  quarto 
»i»ty-fiTe  pages  of  close  type.     M.  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  Sfi'i. 
'  The  third  pamphlet,  pub.  16-11,  AnimadvtTsions  upon  (he  Remeti- 
I  MnMt'a   Defenee   against   SmeclyniMUS,    and  the  fifth,  pab.    1542,  An 
^fvl^igi/  against  A  Modett  CoiifuiatioH  of  the  Aaimadmrnonc,  ^c.  ^<r 
aateclynmtml.    M.  JIf.  vol.  iL  pp.  2S7,  398, 
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^B  better  it  would  content  them  that  I  should  stay. 

^B   the  eonimon  approbation  or  dislike  of  that  place,  as  now  it 

^H    is,  that  I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  mreelf  the  more 

^B    for  that,  too  simple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think  to  obtain 

^H    with  me.     Of  small  practice  were  the  phrsician  who  could 

^1    not  judge,  bj  what  she  and  her  sister  have  of  long  time 

^H    Tomited,  that  the  worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her 

^H    stomach,  but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking   at,  and  it 

^V    queasy :  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness ;  but  before  it  be 

well  with  her,  she  must  vomit  by  strong  physick. — The 

universitv,   in   the  time   of  her  better   health,    and  mj' 

younger  judgement,  I  never   greatly  admired,    but  noff 

much  leas," ' 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who  thinks  that  he  , 
has  been  injured.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  course  of 
[  his  conduct,  and  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ;  and,  becaiUB 
he  has  been  suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  (tf  1 
his  own  purity.  "That  if  I  be  justly  charged,"  aaya  hftj 
"  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfol4[ 
shame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  perhaps  w«; 
I  that  of  his  antagonist.  This  roughness  he  justifies,  \lj} 
great  examples,  in  a  long  digression.  Sometimes  he  trie* 
to  be  humorous  ;  ^  ■■  Lest  I  should  take  him  for  some  chap-, 
Iain  in  hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate.  One 
who  serves  not  at  the  altar  only  but  at  the  Court-cup- 
board, he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model  of  bimsetf ; 
and  sets  me  out  haU'  a  dozen  ptisical  mottos,  wherever  he 
had  them,  hopping  short  in  the  measure  of  convulsion  fitej 
in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  scaped  Mflsj 
I    rowly,  instead  of  well-Bized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  ai 

lis  quotation  ia  from  Milton'a  fifth  pamphlet  (see  preceding  nowV 
in  the  Chun:h  Qnostion,  The  Apologij,  written  in  answer  to  an  attaiik  *» 
-m  by  Robert  Hall,  the  son  of  the  Bishop,  M  M  vol  ii  p  -""' 
'  Thii  ii  aboCcom  the  fifth  pamphlet. 
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quantity  of  thumbring  poaies. — And  thus  ends  tliia  sec- 
tion, or  rather  dissection  of  himself."     Such  Is  the  cootro- 
Tersial  merriment  of  Milton  ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  ' 
fet  more  offensive.     Such  is  his  malignity,  that  hell  growt 
iarlcer  at  hiifroien.^ 

Hia  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex.''  came  to 
reside  in  hia  house  ;  and  his  school  increased.  At  Whit- 
suntide, in  hia  thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Mr,  Powel,"  a  justice  of  the  Peace  in  Oxford- 
iliire.  He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected  all 
flie  advaatagea  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady,  however, 
seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleaeures  of 
spare  diet  and  hard  study ;  for,  aa  Philips  relates,*  "  having 
for  a  month  led  a  philosophical  life,  after  having  been 
used  at  home  to  a  ^eat  house,  and  much  company  and 
joviality,  her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
«anie8t  suit  to  liave  her  company  the  remaininj^  part  of 
the  summer ;  which  was  granted,  upon  a  promise  of  het 
letnrn  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  waa  too  buay  to  much  miss  his  wife :  he  pursued 
his  studies  ;  and  now  and  then  visited  the  Lady  Margaret 
Idgh.  whom  he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  aonneta.'  At 
last  Michaelmaa  arrived ;  but  the  Ladv  had  no  inclination 
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'  Bpadiiig  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  April  27lii,  16+a.     Sea 
'    I,  Nut.  Bebell.  vol.  iv.  p.  38. 

n  mccaunt  oC  the  Powells  aad  inlerestiDg  details  of  ibcir  housa 
ehold,  see  M.  M.  vd.  ii.  p.  GOO. 
i,  Godwin,  p.  3S6. 

i  teolh  Sonnet  is  addressed  to  Tbe  Lady  Margaret  Ley. 
'dMa[^ret,"wBa  thedftugliler  of  Sir  James  Ley,  (1552-1629), 
IB  Lord  HighTreasucerin  I6-J2,aDd  Lord  FiCDident  of  the  Council 
hlfiSSt  FhilipsdesL-ribeaheroa  "  a  woman  of  great  wit  and  ingenuily. " 
'  Paradue  Lost,  iL  719. 
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to  return  to  flie  eullen  gloom  of  her  husband's  habitation, 
and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  her  promiHc.  He  sent 
her  a  letter,  but  had  no  answer ;  he  sent  more  with  the 
same  auceess.  It  could  be  allied  that  letters  miscarry ; 
he  therefore  dispatched  a  messenger,  being  by  this  time  too 
angry  to  go  himself.  His  messenger  was  sent  back  with 
some  contempt.     The  family  of  the  lady  were  Cavaliers. 

In  a  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit  was  like 
Milton's,  less  provocation  than  this  might  have  raised 
violent  resentment.  Milton  soon  determined  to  repudiate 
her  for  disobedience ;  and.  Iwiog  one  of  those  who  could 
easily  find  ai^umenta  to  justify  inclination,  published  (in 
1644)  "  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce  ; "  '  which 
was  followed  by  "  The  Judgement  of  Martin  Bucer,  con- 
cerning Divorce ; "  and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachordon, 
"  Expositions  upon  the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture 
which  treat  of  Marriage." 

This  innovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  expected,  by 
the  clergy ;  who,  then  holding  their  famous  assembly 
Westminster,'  procured  that  the  author  should  be  caJled 
before  the  Lords  ;  "  biit  that  House,"  says  Wood,  "whetbsr 
approving  the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers,  did 
soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much   written 
him,  nor  any  thii^  by   any   writer  of  eminence." 

'  The  first  edition  of  this  tract  was  oat  in  Lnadon,  August  Ist,  Mi. 
M.  M.  Tol.  iii-  p.  47. 

'  On  May  9tb,  1642,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  "  for  calling  ai 
of  godly  and  learned  Divines  to  he  consulted  with  by  the  Pai 
Bettling  of  the  goiemment  and  Ijtnrgj  of  Ihe  Church,  and  for  Tindicil 
ing  and  clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  fc""^^ 
aspersions  and  interpret  at  ion  a."    But  the  first  meeting  of  Ibe  fan 
Westminster  Assembly  did  not  take  place  till  July  lat,  1643.   ForalU 
accODDt  of  the  same  see  M.  M.  vol.  ii.  pp.  609-527. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  difiertnt  Btlacfcs  on  Milton's  Divorce  2 

iJLM.  Tol.  iu.  pp.  262,  297,  467. 
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this  ue  cfl  £i.  C  P.  Cit:.  ind  ^md.  if,  tsi^. 
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^^■Tesisted  her  intreaties  for  a.  while;  "but  partly,  sajs 
^^H  Philips,'  ■'  his  own  generous  nature,  more  inclinatle  to 
^^B  reconciliation  than  to  perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge, 
^^m  and  partly  the  strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides, 
^H  soon  brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblaTion  and  a  firm  league 
^m  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  after- 
wards received  her  father"  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 

-—  house,  when  they  were  distressed,  with  other  Eoyalists. 

I  He  published '  about  the  same  time  hia  "  Areopa^tica, 

»a  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milton  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
Printing."  The  danger  of  such  unbounded  liberty,  and 
the  danger  of  bounding  it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  tie 
science  of  Government,  which  human  uuderatanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  be  published 
^  but  what  civil  authority  shall  have  previously  approved, 
power  must  always  be  the  standard  of  truth;  if  every 
dreamer  of  innovations  may  propagate  his  projects,  there 
can  be  no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 

Pmay  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace  ;  and  if  eveij 
Bceptick  in  theolc^y  may  teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no 
religion.  The  remedy  against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the 
authors  ;  for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may 
v"  punish,  though  not  prevent,  the  publication  of  opinions, 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious  ;  but  this  punish- 
ment, though  it  may  crush  the  author,  promotes  the  boolf 
and  it  seems  not  more  reasonable  to  leave  the  right  of 
printing  unrestrained,  because  writers  may  be  afterwards 
censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted, 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or  domesticlc. 

'  See  Godwin's  Lives,  p.  369. 

*  Her  falber  died  iu  Millon's  h.puse  on  or  about  Jan.  1st,  leJ6- 

•  Sovember,  1644.    M.  Sf.  yoI.  iii.  p.  27T.    On  the  syMcra  of  lic-     . 
^^pOBfd  by  Milton,  sen  Prof.  HaTfs'  Preracc  lo  his  edition  of  Ibe  Jf- 
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poftry  was.  never  long  out  of  hie  thoughts.  About  this 
time  (1645)  a  collection  of  his  Latin  and  English  poems 
appeared,  in  which  the  "  Allegro  "  and  ■■  Penwroso,"  with 
wme  others,  were  first  pubhehed.' 

He  had  taken  b.  larger  house  "  in  Barbican  for  the  reeep- 
tiua  of  scholars  ;  but  the  numerous  relations  of  his  wife, 
lo  whom  he  generously  graiit«d  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied 
ids  rooma.  In  time,  however,  they  went  away ;  "  and  the 
hcHise  again,"  says  Philips,^  "  now  looked  like  a  house  of 
the  Muses  only,  though  the  accession  of  scholars  was  nut 
jjKat.  Possibly  his  having  proceeded  bo  far  in  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  may  have  tieen  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries 
calling  him  pedagogue  and  school-master ;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a.  publick  school,  to  teach 
ill  the  young  fry  of  a  pariah ;  but  only  was  willing  to 
impart  his  learning  and  knowledge  to  relations,  aud  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimate  friends  ;  and  that 
neitLer  his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  savoured 
ill  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  doe*  his  nephew  extenuate  what  cannot 
ie  denied,  and  what  might  be  confessed  without  disgrace. 
Milton  was  not  a  man  who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean 
employment.  This,  however,  his  warmest  friends  seem  not 
to  have  found  ;  they  therefore  shift  and  palliate.  He  did 
not  sell  literature  to  all  comers  at  au  open  shop  ;  he  was  a 
chamber-milliner,  and  measured  his  conimodities  only  to 
!iis  friends,  I 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him  in  this  state 

'  Printed  for  Hamphrey  Moseley,  the  great  pnelieal  pnblisher  be- 
Mcen  1640  and  1660,  Htr  was  suei.'eedMl  by  Iloringman,  as  Hering- 
loio  vaa  by  Tongon.  Before  ibis  exqaiaite  lilUe  volume  (now  fetching 
ikgh  prii^e)  is  a  print  of  Milton  by  Marshall,  with  Milton's  gatirical 
Oreck  TeraeE  beneath  it.— P.  CnKNmOHAN,  toI.  i.  p.  99. 

'  In  September,  1645.  During  the  two  years  of  Milton's  residenee  here 
'be  deaths  occurred  of  both  bis  father  and  father-in-law.  M.  M.  voL  iii. 
I>p.  442-444.  '  Godwin's  Live?,  p.  31U,        ^^^^H 
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of  degradatioQ.  tells  us  that  it  was  not  long, continued; 
and.  to  raise  hia  character  again,  haa  a  mind  to  mvest  him 
with  military  splendour:  "He  is  much  mistaken,"  he 
says,'  "  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  design  of  making 
him  an  adjutant -general  in  Sir  William  Waller's  armj. 
But  the  new  modelling  of  the  armv  proved  an  obstruction 
to  the  design."  An  event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  bv  having  been  only  designed,  ab<yiU  eoww 
time,  if  a  man  he  not  much  inistalcen.  Milton  shall  be  a 
pedagogue  no  longer ;  for.  if  Philips  be  not  much  i 
taken,  somebody  at  some  time  designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  time  that  the  armr  was  new-modelled  (1645) 
he  removed '  to  a  smaller  house  in  Holboum,  which  opened 
backward  into  Lincoln's-Iim-Fields.  He  is  not  known 
to  have  published  anv  thing  afterwards  till  the  King  a 
death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned  by  tie 
ftesbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  it,'  and  to 
tompOitt  lh«  mind*  oj  Ihe  people.^ 

He  made  some  "Remarks  on  the  Articles  of  Peace  be- 
tween Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels."  '  niiile  he  contented 
himself  to  write,  he  perhaps  did  only  what  his  conscience 
dictated ;  and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  paSiSions,  and  the  gradual  prevalence  <^ 
opinions,  first  willingly  admitted  and  then  habitually  in- 
dulged, if  objections,  by  lieing  overlooked,  were  forgotten, 
and  desire  superinduced  conviction  ;  he  yet  shared  onlj 
the  common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  lie  no  leu 
stccere  than  his  opj^aeuts.     But  *m  Action  eeldom  leaves 

'  See  Gnhns'i  Lnra,  p.  371. 

»  Ito  r*«««l »«  hftT.  i«faB  pj»e»  i,  S«pieaib»  or  OetoLer,  164T. 
^Bh>fB  ih.  inth  of  ka  AihtT,  -Uck  uok  pk»  OL  Muvb.  IW. 
coaUedkMtoginapMKkim.    M.  JT.  ml  «U-SSi. 
•  n.  r— ,  flf  X«y  ,md  yij.ih.,1..,  ate  tc  1*0. 

■  i^hH  imtraa*  ks  Timmn  «/  Kimfi  fW^ 
fa. 
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U  man  honest,  however  it  might  fiiid  lum.  Milton  is  sua- 
pected '  of  bariag  interpolated  the  book  called  "  Icon 
Basiliie," '  which  the  Council  of  State,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  latin  secretary.'  employed  him  to  ceiiBure,  by 
inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sidney's  "Arcadia."  and 
imputing  it  to  the  King ;  whom  he  charges,  in  his  "  Icono- 
claateB," '  with  the  uae  oE  this  prayer  as  with  a  heary  crime, 
in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity  had  em- 
lioldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to  insult  all  that  is 
Tenerable  or  great ;  *■  Who  would  hare  imagined  so  little 
'  tew  in  him.  of  the  true  all-seeing  Deity — as,  immediately 
before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave  bishop 
fl*t  attended  him,  as  a  special  relique  of  his  saintly  exer- 
OBea,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for  word  from  the  mouth  of  a 
heathen  woman  praying  to  a  heathen  god  ?  " 

The  papers  which  the  Eing  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the 
Maflold  the  regicides  took  away,  so  that  they  were  at  least 
the  publishers  of  this  prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had 
fcamined  the  question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to 
I  thint  them  the  foi^rs.  The  uae  of  it  by  adaptation  was 
innucent ;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily  censure  it.  with  a 
little  extension  of  their  malice  could  contrive  what  they 
waited  to  accuse. 
King  Charles  the  Second,  being-  now  sheltered  iu  Hoi- 

'  For  llie  re^tation  of  thi<s  groundless  t-harge  see  M.  M.  ir.  3S0,  &□<] 
loM'lJfiWon.i. -3,  ed.1852. 

'  hm  BoBiUke.  Tbii  fsmoos  literary  forgery,  \,he  PtclHre  of  a  King, 
**>  pabliahHl  by  Dr.  G&uded,  allerwarda  Ilisliop  of  Kxeter,  from  a 
••oiiBcript  said  to  haie  been  entrusted  to  biro  by  ChnrJes  1.  himaelt', 
Wd  bacame  vary  popular.  Milton  answered  it  by  his  Iconoclaafcs  — 
^-  Abnold,  p.  458.  For  a  riescription  of  one  of  the  most  famous  book.i 
°f  Ite  world,  see  M.  M.  \y.  33,  129. 

inducted  into  tbia  office,  Marcli  21)lb,  1648- 
.*»l»ryof  £288  13a.  6rf.  that  is  about  £1,000  of  our  present  valne,  with 
^dgingg  in  Whitehall.     M.  M.  It.  150. 

■iattei,  or  Tlie  Iimge  Brtaker,  1619.     4to.  pp.  240. 
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land,  employed  Salmasiua,'  professor  of  Polite  Learning  at 
Leyden,  to  write  a  defente  of  his  father  and  of  mouarchj; 
and,  to  excite  his  industry,  gave  him,  as  was  reported,  a> 
hundred  Jacobuses.'  Salmaaius  was  a  man  of  skill  in  lan- 
guages, knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity  of  emendac 
tory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all  hope  of  humiui 
attainment ;  and  having,  by  escesBive  praises,  been  rajn- 
firmed  in  great  confidence  of  himself,  though  he  probably 
had  not  much  considered  the  principles  of  aociety 
rights  of  government,  undertook  the  employment  without 
distrust  of  his  own  qualifications  ;  and,  as  his  expedition  ill 
writing  was  wonderful,  in  1649  published  "  Defensio  E^a." 
To  this  MUton  was  required  to  write  a  sufficient  answwi 
which  he  performed'  (1651)  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Hobbes '  declared  liim.aelf  unable  to  decide  whose  language 

'  Claude  de  Saumaisc,  a  Frenchman,  IsSS,  called  generally  ClandiiV 
SalmftaioB,  was  une  of  the  roosl  celtbraled  men  in  Europe.  Uf  bi 
or  forty  great  books  the  master- work  was  aTast  folio  published  at  Fuit 
163S,  CI.  Salnuisii  Pliniaii(E  EseTciiaHones  in  Caii  Julii  Solini  Fi^ 
hiiloria,  being  an  illuatraliTe  commenlarj  on  the  Folyhialory  of  SdinM 
which  contained  a  geographical  and  historical  slietcb  of  the  world  ^ 
known  Vo  the  ancientn,  and  with  Salmaaiaa'  notes  forma  a  buge  encjclo 
ptedia  of  philological  and  antiquarian  lore.     M.  .V.  iv.  1G2,  et  aeq. 

''  A  Jacobus  was  worth  twenty  shillings. 

=  By   writing  his   Defensio  pro   Popvlo  AngHcano.       At   this 
Milton's  tefl  eye  was  already  usalras,  and  he  was  warned  that  the  otbd 
■ni^ht  soon  fail  him.     The  fame  of  this  book  was  immense.     All  EuKfl 
began  to  ring  with  the  name  of  Milton,  and  the  excitement  was  oolj  ~ 
creased  by  the  pnblic  burning  of  the  book  at  Paris  and  Toulonsehy 
hands  of  the  common  hangman.      M.  M.  iv.  341. 

'  "  Undoubtedly,"'  saja  Prof.  JlaEson,  "  the  most  important  ph 
eophical  or  BystemaCic  thinker  that  England  has  prodm^d  stncR  Baco 
WHS  Thomas  Hobbes,  (I5S$-16T9).  "  In  some  respects  a  bolder  and  m 
thorough  thinker  than  Bacon  ;  "  "a  grim  and  very  irascible  old  Arislo 
and  one  can  trace  the  descent  of  hia  main  notions  through  the  wl 
subsequent  course  of  English  philosophy."  M,  M.  vi,  280.  His  ( 
»^)rli  was  his  English  translation  of  the  Hintory  of  Thitcydides.    5 

s  revised  by  Ben  Jonson,  aitdiBnuKVe^eewied.   He  devoted  hist 


Hilton'e  perioda  are  ■ 

Wt  he  delights  himMlf  «itk  ti 

u  with  confotiiig  U^     He 

Safanasiiu,  whose  doiliuL  keeaaaJBs  i 

manly,  to  the  streon  of  " 
left  half    his    Tirilit  j    I 

Fi^nchman,  and  vas  nnhapptlj  Huiried  to  K  amid.  1 
GaUui,  saja  Milton,  et,  mt  mimmt,  mimimm  fuBimmerMt. 
ilia  supreme  pleasnre  is  to  tax  hii 
^OF  crititrisin,  with  Titiooa  I^tin.  He  op^u  hii  book  with 
telling  that  he  had  osed  Pa  noma,  wiaA,  atgordiiig  to 
Hilton,  signifies  onlv  a  Miui,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the 
Bomans,  hj  applying  it  a«  we  applj  Pertt/tt.  Bni  as 
Kemeaig  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable  that  he 
bas  enforced  the  charge  of  a  eoLeeism  by  an  eipressiou  in 
'  itself  grossly  solecisTical.  whoi,  for  one  of  those  supposed 
j  Utmders,  he  says,  as  Ker,'  and  I  thjttt  some  one  Iteiore 
^m,*lia8  remarked,  propino  le  gmmmatUti*  lui»  rapulan- 
dam.  From  vapulo,  which  has  a  passive  sense,  vapntandiu 
jXa  never  be  derived.  No  man  foists  his  original  trade : 
%  rights  of  nations,  and  of  kings,  sink  into  queBtions  of 
Etunmar,  if  grummarians  disenss  them. 
Milton  when  he  undertook  this   answer   was  weak  of    ^ 

tnd  life  tu  fraiiilng'  a  njsleii]  of  philoaoph;,  which  hu  called  liin  Levia' 
llg.     He  was  the  frienil  though  an  oppunenL  of  Desckrtes,  und  th»     I 
lllimaie  friend  of  Dr.  Hervej,  Sclden  atid  Cowley.  ' 

'  SflKtarii'n  d£  Linffua  Lalina,  ifc  .(r.  Joannra  Ker,  M.D.  Lond.     i 
'7D9.     Liber  aituT  under  VapoJauduni.      Mitford  |«inta  o 
InCreninBin  the  Aldineedilion  of  Milton,  IB32,  vol.  i.  p.  Uiv,  butgitei 
ftn  reference  to  K»r. 

'  Iliad  mirum  pariter  el  fesCivum  quod  ia  <|no  loco  et  (|UibuR  pliiiM 
*erbis  Bitribuit  Salmasio  solcBciamo*,  iiadem  ijwe  >ol<BGiBniurii,  atit  ioIib- 
CwDO  llugiliuni  non  minuB  BilmilMl.  VsTiunor, />«  £/i^r.  xxll.  p.  301-2 
ttB76}i  referred  V>  \if  Qnmai  Aniniade.  Philolog.  (lUBO),  iv.  p.  73,  Both 
Bk^^oir  and  Crenius  are  quoted  by  Ker 
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^^B  body,  and  dim  of  sight ;  but  his  will  vaa  forward,  and 
^H  I  what  was  wanting  of  health  was  supplied  by  zeal.  He 
^H  was  rewarded  by  a  thousand  pounds,'  and  Lis  book  was 
^^L  much  read ;  for  parados,  recommended  by  spirit  and  ele- 
^H  gance,  easily  gains  attention ;  and  be  who  told  every  man 
^H  that  he  was  equal  to  his  £jng,  could  hardly  want  an 
^B  .   audience. 

^H  '  That  the  performance  of  Salmasiua  was  not  dispergod 
^V  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal  eagerness,  is  j&cy 
credible.  He  taught  only  the  stale  doctrine  of  authority, 
and  the  unpleasing  duty  of  aubmisBion ;  and  he  bad  been 
80  long  not  only  the  monarch  but  the  tyrant  of  litemtuK^ 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find  him  defied 
1  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet  considered  as  aaj 
one's  rival.  If  Christina,  as  is  said,  commended  the  "  De- 
fence of  the  People,"  her  purpose  must  be  to  torment 
Salmasius,  who  was  then  at  her  Court;  for  neither 
civil  station  nor  her  natural  character  could  dispose  her  to' 
favour  the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen,  and  by 
temper  deapotick. 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of  Milton'* 
book,  treated  with  neglect,  there  is  not  much  proof ;  hat 
0  long  accustomed  to  admiration,  a  little  piailj 
of  his  antagonist  would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  auf^ 
incline  him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which,  however,  he  m 
dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  contempt,  but  with 
train  of  attendance  scarce  less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which^  left  aa  it  was  imperfect,  wi 
published  by  his  son  in  the  j-ear  of  the  Eestaiiration.  1 
the  beginning,  being  probably  most  in  pain  for  his  Latinitf* 

'  U/c  of  John  ^fUlan  UoUtid),  1699,  p.  102,  but  no  confirmation 

been  found,  and  the  Council  books,  wlicre  tbanka  onl;  tire  given  to  Mil 

fur  bis  book,  do  not  anpport  Toland's  aaiiertion  further  than  that  a  mO 

rewarii  was  suggcBted,  but  cancelled.   For  copy  of  the  Order  in  Council 

~{.JIf.  voi.ii.  p.  321. 


he  endeavours  to  defend  his  uae  of  the  word  persona ;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a,  better  authority  than  any 
that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in  hia  fourth  satire : 


Crbii 


ePer* 


As  Salmasiue  reproached  Milton  with  losing  his  eyua  in 
the  quarrel,  Milton  delighted  himself  with  the  belief  that 
tie  had  shortened  Solmasius'a  life,  and  both  perhaps  with 
more  malignity  than  reason.  Salmaaius  died  at  the  Spa, 
8ept^  3,  1653  ;  and  as  eontrovertists  are  commonly  said  to 
be  kitted  by  their  last  dispute,  Milton  was  flattered  with  I 
the  credit  of  destroying  him.  — ' 

Cromwell  had  now  dismissed  the  parliament  by  the 
inthority  of  wliich  he  had  destroyed  monarehy,  and  com- 
menced monarch  himself,  under  the  title  of  protector,  but 
with  kingly  and  more  than  kingly  power.  That  his  autho- 
rity was  lawful,  never  was  pretended  ;  he  himself  founded 
hia  right  only  in  necessity ;  but  Milton,  having  now  tasted 
the  honey  of  publiek  employment,  would  not  return  to 
hunger  and  philosophy,  but,  continuing  to  exercise  his 
ice  under  a  manifest  usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  , 
"liberty  which  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  be  more  ' 
that  rebellioQ  should  end  in  slavery ;  that  he, 
justified  the  murder  of  tiis  king,  for  some  a}its 
to  him  seemed  unlawful,  should  now  sell  his  siw 
and  his  flatteries,  to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  waa  evident 

could  do  nothing  lawful.  i ' 

had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ; '  but  his  vigour 
of  intellect  was  auch,  that  he  was  not  disabled  to  discharge 


1  IrBnslBtiun  of  tlie  fioegt  and  moat  loncbing  of  all  Millon's 
,ters.  the  S^nsiU  to  Leonard  Fhilamx,  deBcribing  the  gradual 
I  ilM  of  bis  sight  and  his  present  etate,  with  reference  to  consulti 
loilebrBted  French  physician  and  oculist,    atrongly   recommended 
.n  Atbeaiao,  then  in  London.     M.  Jtf.  vol.  iv.  p.  G-IO. 
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liiB  office  of  Latin  secretary,  or  continue  his  controreTBies. 
TTi"  mind  was  too  eager  to  be  diTerted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  '  his  first  wife  died  in  childbed,  having 
left  him  three  daughters.     As  he  probably  did  not  mudi 
love  her,  he  did  not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  la- 
menting her ;  but  after  a  short  time  married  Catherine, 
/  the  daughter  of  one  captain  Woodcock  of  Hackney ;  a 
voman  doubtlesB  educated  in  opinions  like  his  own.     She 
died  within  a  year,  of  childbirth,  or  some  distemper  that 
followed  it ;  and  her  husband  has  honoured  her  meaioiy 
I    with  a  poor  sonnet. 

The  first  Reply  to  Milton's  "  Defensio  Populi  "  was  puV 
lished  in  1651,  called  "  Apologia  pro  Kege  &  Populo  An- 
glicano,  contra  Johannis  Polypragmatici  (alias  Miltoni)' 
defensionem  deatructivam  Regis  &  Populi."  Of  this  the 
author  was  not  known ;  but  Milton  and  his  nephew 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  answer  to 
much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  be  called  his  oioii 
imputed  it  to  Bramhal ; '  and,  knowing  him  no  friend  tff 
regicides,  thought  tiemselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  it 
they  had  known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Nest  year  appeared  "  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  adCcelum."' 

'  ■■  My  daughter  Deborah  was  bom  the  and  of  May,  being  SondiJii 
somewhat  before  3  of  the  clock  id  the  morning,  1652.  My  wife,  hli^ 
Uotber,  dyed  about  3  days  after,  and  my  son  abuut  6  weeks  after  W 
mother.  Katberin,  my  daughter,  bj  Katherin,  toy  geoood  wife,  nn 
borne  ye  ISth  of  October  between  5  and  6  in  the  morning,  and  dyed  jc 
ITth  of  March  following,  6  weeks  after  hir  mother,  who  dyed  ye  Srd<l£ 
Feb.  1657."  &LS.  entries  in  Milton's  Bible,  now  in  the  Britidl 
Museum. 

'  Sonne!  XXIII,  Aid.  Sf.  vol.  iji.  p.  SIS. 

'  Dr.  John  Bramhall  (1593-1663),  Bishop  of  Londonderrj.  and  after 
the  KeatoratioD,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Frimate  of  Ireland.  Bt 
published  Tiiriona  works,  and  was  a  great  antagonist  of  Hobbes.  At  thi 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  Ajioloffia  be  was  an  exile  in  Antirerp. 
Ito  real  aatbor  waa  certainly  John  Bowlaad.    M.  AT.  vol.  ir.  p.  34t~5IH; 
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Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du  Moulin,*  who  was  after- 
wardB  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a 
French  minister,  having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  aa  the  writer  by  Milton  in  his  "  Defensio  Secunda," '' 
and  overwhelmed  by  such  violence  of  invective,  that  he 
began  to  shrink  under  the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors 
the  means  of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  was 
now  in  great  danger;  but  Milton's  pride  operated  against 
Lis  malignity ;  and  both  he  and  his  friends  were  more 
willing  that  Du  Mouhn  should  escape  than  that  he  should 
be  convicted  of  mistake. 

In  this  second  Defence  he  shews  that  his  eloquence  is 
not  merely  satirical ;  the  rudeness  of  his  invective  ia 
equalled  by  the  grossness  of  his  flattery.  "Deserimur, 
Cromnelle,  tu  solie  superes.  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  rerum 
rediit,  in  te  solo  consistit,  insuperabili  tuse  virtuti  cedimus 
cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloqueate,  nisi  qui  Eequales  imequalis 
ipse  honores  sibi  quterit,  aut  digniori  concessos  invidet,  aut 
non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in  societate  hominum  niagis  vel 
I  Deo  gratum,  vel  ratJoui  conaentaneum,  esse  in  civitate 
nihil  iequiuB,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  digDissimuu]. 

'  Peler  du  Moulin  D.D.  (I6O0-1BB4).     Educated  M  Leyden,  he  was 
i  natumiized  Englishmau  as  to  be  Itector  of  Whcldnike,  near 
I  Tork.    An  ioMnse  Rnyalist  and  Epiacopalian,  he  wrote  u  series  of 
Ji,  of  which  this  was  one,  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Charles  II.  and 
t  the  Commonwealth  among  continental  Protestants.     M.  At. 
r,  pp.  S16-2IS. 

d  De/mce/or  the  Eagliih  Feople.,  hy  John  Milloii,  Englishman, 
}  an  In&mouB  Book  entitled  C'ly  qfihs  King's  blood  to  Heaven 
9  tie  English  Parricidea.  London,  1654.  In  this  book  Milton 
la  his  fsroorite  idea,  that  in  every  age  of  great  national  action 
^1j  important  that  there  should  be  some  who,  not  partaking 
_  In  inoh  action,  shoald  look  on  and  worthily  appreciate  it,  lending 
ir  powers  for  the  description  and  celebration  of  what  has  been  done, 
I  llrf  for  the  defence  and  espoaition  of  what  the  men  of  acliun  may  intend 
tb  do.     Its  greatest  interest  lies  in  tlie  passages  of  sutobiography  ic 


tMUin*.     M.  M.  vol  ii 


P.5f 


et  stq.     See  ni 
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a  t«  agnoscimt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maxunus 
et  gloriosiBaimns.*  dux  publici  coneilii.  eiercituum  fortisBi- 

um  imperator,  pater  patriae  gessiati.  Sic  tu  spontanea 
bonorum  omnium  et  animitua  missa  voce  salutaris," 

CBesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dictatorship,  had 
lot  more  servile  or  more  elegant  flattery.  A  translatioa 
may  shew  its  servility  ;  but  its  elegance  is  less  attainable. 
Having  exposed  the  unstilfulnees  or  sellisbnesa  of  the 
former  government,  "  We  were  left."  says  Milton, 
ourselves  :  the  whole  national  interest  fell  into  your  hands^ 

subsists  only  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue,  ovot. 
powering  and  resistless,  every  man  gives  way,  except  kom 
who,  without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  honooiir 
who  envy  the  distinetiona  of  merit  greater  than  their  owil). 
r  who  have  yet  to  leajn,  that  in  the  coalition  of  humtt 
society  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeaUs 
to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  have  the 
sovereign  power.  Such,  Sir,  are  you  by  general  confeBsiinti 
such  are  the  things  atchieved  by  you,  the  greatest 
most  glorious  of  our  countrymen,  the  director  of  our  pnV 
lick  councils,  the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  &theT 
of  your  country;  tor  by  that  title  does  everj-  good 

[hail  you,  with  sincere  and  voluntary  praise." 
Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wajited  defence,  h» 
found  leisure  to  defend  himself,-  He  undertook  his  own 
rindication  against  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  title  to 
be  justly  called  the  author  of  the  "  Eegii  Sanguinia  clamor. 

'  It  may  be  doubted  whether  glorioiitamat  be  here  used  with 
Milton's  bo»£ted  purity.   Rrs  glorioiai  is  an  iUuatriotig  thing 
r  gloriotut  ia  etmmonly  a  braggart,  ss  in  milei  gloriot 

JOHHSON. 

n  •  smill  volume  of  204  pegea.  eatiiled,  Joannii  Milltmi,  Al^ 
i'ro  n  D^cniio  contra  AlrxnHdmm  Merum,  EctUtiaaten,  Lihellijamed, 
ati  lituba  '  Btyii  SanffioMis  Ciamor  ad  Caluim  adtereug  Parriciiti 
Ai^licaMn!  anJAormn  nctt  dhtua.  LimdiHi,  Typie  Xeicconiiaint.  1651 
M.  jr.  rot.  r.  p.  loe. 
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In  this  there  is  no  want  of  Tehemence  nur  eloquence,  nor 
does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit.  "  Moms  us  ?  an  MomuaP 
an  iitdrque  idem  est?  "  He  then  remembers  that  Moras 
IB  lAtin  for  a  Mulberry-tree,  and  hinta  at  the  known 
transformatioD : 

"  — Poma  albs  ferebat 
Qus  post  nigra  tiilit  Murua." 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies  ;  and  he  from  this 
time  gave  himself  up  to  his  private  studies  and  his  civil 
anployment. 

Afl  aecrefary  to  the  Protector  he  is  supposed  to  have 
Uritten  the  Declaration  of  the  reaaona  for  a  war  with  * 
Spain.  His  agency  was  considered  as  of  great  unportance ; 
tor  when  a  treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publickly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  indisposition  ; 
and  the  Swedish  agent  was  provoked  to  express  his  wonder, 
tliat  only  one  man  in  England  eould  write  Latin,  and  that 
man  blind.' 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing  himself 
disencumbered  from  external  interruptions,  he  seems  to 
'  Be  recollected  his  former  purposes,  and  to  have  resumed 
great  works  which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  em- 
an  epick  poem,  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
ionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all  othera  leaat 

I  state  of  blindness,  because  it  depends  upon 

and  minute  inspection  and  collation.    Nor  would 

probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  lost  his  eyea  ; 

having  had  it  always  before  him,  he  continued  it. 

Philips,'  almost  to  hie  dying-day ;  hut  the  papers  u 

'  Wtulelocke's  Memoruib,  6tb  Ma;,  1656,  ed.  1732,  p.  615, 
I*.  M.  T.  840. 

»  In  his  Life  of  Mitlon.     Godwin's  lime,  p.  376, 
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fo  dUcomposed  and  deficient,  thai  they  could  not  be  fitted  for 
//w  prege.  The  compilers  of  tte  Latin  dictionary,  printed 
at  Cambridge,  had  the  use  of  those  collectiona  in  three 
folios ;  but  what  was  their  fate  afterwards  ia  not  known.' 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authors,  when  they 
can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  poB- 
sible,  but  with  more  skilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be 
commooly  obtained  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's  narrative 
at  the  Conquest ;  a  jieriod  at  which  affairs  were  not  yet 
very  intricate,  nor  authors  very  numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epick  poem,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, long  ehitging,  and  beginning  late,  he  fixed  upon  "  Para- 
dise Lost  i "  a  design  so  comprehensive,  that  it  could  he 
justified  only  by  success.  He  had  once  designed  to  cele- 
brate King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Mansu 
but  Arikur  wa4  reten-ed.  says  Fenton,  to  another  dediny.' 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  projects  left  in 
manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  in  a  hbrary  at  Cambridge,' 
that  he  had  digested  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  into  out. 
of  those  wild  dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mys- 
teries;   and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terms  part  of  & 

'  The  Cambridge  Dieiionajy,  pnbllsheil  iu  4to,  1693,  is  B  copy,  with 
some  small  addilioTU.  of  (bat  of  I)t.  Adam  Lictlelon,  id  1685,  byrandiT' 
perjoni,  of  whom  tbore  is  reason  to  believe  that  Edward  Philrpswaeonti 
P.  CuDningbam,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 

"  See  Blai^koi ore's  once   funoua   bn[    now  forgotten  poem 
ArtXur,-pah.  169J. 

'  This  volume,  kept  under  a  glsss  case  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  tb?  Librar/  of  THnit/  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  ibini 
bound  in  red  morocco  and  inscribed  on  the  hack  Foemata  Hi 
ManafcHpia.  These  mannacripls  were  collected  by  Charles 
Fellow  of  Trinil J,  and  bonnd  and  presented  (17^6)  to  the  CoUegt 
auother  Fellow,  TUomas  Clarke,  afterwards  of  the  fitiddle  Temi 
"deiiring  them  to  be  preserved  with  the  respect  due  to  them, 
most  interesliog  contents  of  this  volume  are  fully  described  by  Maseol.] 

aCM.  roi.  a  pp.  103-121.  ' 
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/  beginning  with  the  first  ten  lines  of  Satan's  ad- 
>  the  Sun.     These  Mysteries  consist  of  allegorical 
;  such  as  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith.    Of  the  tragedy  or 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  there  are  two  plans : 


The  Persons. 

• 

of  Angels. 

ly  Love.  ^ 

I  with  the  Serpent, 
ttce. 


Mutes. 


The  Persons. 

Moses. 

Divine     Justice,     Wisdom, 

Heavenly  Love. 

The  Evening  Star,  Hesperus. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour,       \ 

Sickness, 

Discontent,  ,  ^-.  , 
T  r  Mutes. 

Ignorance,   | 

Fear,  I 

Death.        / 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 


Paradise  Lost, 

The  Persons. 

3,  (itpokoyititi,  recounting  how  he  assumed  his  true 
hat  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is  with  God  in  the 
declares  the  like  of  Enoch  and  Elijah ;  besides 
ty  of  the  place,  that  certain  pxire  winds,  dews,  and 
preserves  it  from  corruption  ;  whence  exhorts  to  the 


^  Life  of  Milton  in  Godwin's  Lives^  p.  376, 


sight  of  God ;  tells,  they  cannot  see  Adam  in  the  state  o\ 

iaaocence,  bj  reason  of  their  sin. 

Justice,    \ 

Mercy,     J-  debating  what  should  become  of  man,  if  he  fall 

"Wisdom,  ' 

Chorus  of  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation. 

ACT  II. 
Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 
Chorus  sing  the  marriage- song,  and  describe  Para 

ACT  III. 
Lucifer,  contriving  Adam's  ruin. 
Chorus  feara  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer's  rebelli 


Eve,      J  ^'^*=''- 

Conscience  cites  them  to  God's  examination. 

Chorus  bevails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost.  I 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

presented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy,  War,  Earn 

Pestilence,  Sickness,  Discontent,  Ignorance,  [-Mlj 

Fear,  Death. 
To  whom  he  gives  their  names.     Likewise  Winte 

Tempest,  &c. 
Faith,      \ 

Hope,       J-  comfort  bim.  and  instruct  him. 
Charity,  ) 
Chorus  briefly  concludee. 


I  was  Mb  first  design,  nbieh  could  have  produced 
I  onlj  an  atlegory,  or  mystery.  The  following  itketch  seemi 
;  to  haTe  attained  more  maturity. 

Adam  unpuradised  -. 

The  angel  Gabriel,  either  desi^endiug  or  entering  ;  sliew- 
iig,  since  this  globe  was  created,  hia  frequency  aa  much  on 
earth  as  in  heaven ;  describes  Paradise.  Next,  the  Chorus, 
sbewing  the  reasou  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  wat«h  in 
I^rftdise,  after  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from  God ; 
»nd  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and  know  more  con- 
wmijig  this  eicelleut  new  creature,  man.  The  angel 
Gabriel,  as  by  hia  name  signifying  a  prince  of  power, 
tracing  Paradise  with  a  more  free  ofSce,  passes  by  the 
station  of  the  Oborus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what 
h  knew  of  man ;  as  the  creation  of  Eve,  with  their  love 
and  marriage.  After  this,  Lucifer  appears  ;  after  his  over- 
throw, bemoans  himself,  seeks  revenge  on  man.  The 
Ctonia  prepare  resistance  at  hia  first  approach.  At  last, 
ifter  discourse  of  enmity  on  either  side,  he  departs: 
ifliereat  the  Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  and  victory  in 
Deaveu,  against  him  and  his  accomplices  :  as  before,  after 
tlie  first  act,  was  auug  a  hymn  of  the  creation.  Here  again 
oay  appear  Lucifer,  relating  and  insulting  '  in  what  he  had 
done  to  the  destruction  of  man.  Man  next,  and  Eve 
tilling  by  this  time  been  seduced  by  the  Serpent,  apjiears 
Confusedly  covered  with  leaves.  Conscience,  in  a  shape, 
»Muses  him ;  Justice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jeho- 
^h  called  for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Chorus  enter- 
tains the  stage,  and  is  informed  by  some  angel  the  manner 
of  the  Fall.  Here  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall ;  Adam 
tben  and  Eve  return  ;  accuse  one  another ;  but  especially 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife ;  is  stubborn 
'  Surely  a  misprint  for  "exnlling." 


33  ^H 

I 


iaUy    ^ 
his  ^1 
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oSenix.  Justice  aptieare,  reasons  with  him,  convinces  bim. 
The  ChoniB  admoDieheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  beware 
Lucifer's  example  o£  impenitence.  The  angel  is  sent  to 
banish  them  out  of  Paradise ;  but  before  causes  to  pass  be- 
fore his  e^es,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  this  Ufe 
and  world.  He  is  humbled,  relents,  despairs  :  at  last  ap- 
pears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  promises  the  Messiah ;  then 
calls  in  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ;  instructs  him  ;  he  re- 
pents, gives  God  the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  ' 
Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare  this  with  the  fonnef  j 
draught," 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Paradise  Lost ; " 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  great  worts  in  their  seminal  stale, 
pregnant  with  latent  possibilities  of  eseelience  ;  nor  could 
there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  Iraw 
their  gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe  hoir  ^ 
they  are  sometimes  suddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints,  ■ 
and  sometimes  slowly  improved  by  steady  meditaticfn.  | 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  literary  labour  which  blind-  I 
ness  cannot  obstruct,  and  therefore  he  naturally  solaced  iiii  • 
solitude  by  the  indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew  to  be  neceB- 
sarily  previous  to  poetical  excellence ;  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  seemly  arte  and  affairs ; '  his  comprehen- 
sion was  extended  by  vEirious  knowledge,  and  his  memory 
stored  with  intellectual  treasures.  He  was  skilful  in  many 
languages,  and  had  by  reading  and  composition  attained  tJ* 
full  mastery  of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  little  he] 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  perusing  them. 

But  while  his  greater  designs  were  advancing,  having 
now,  like  many  other  authors,  caught  the  love  of  publica- 
tion, he  amused  himself,  as  he  could,  with  little  produc- 
tions.     He    sent  to  the   press    (1658)    a   manuscript  cE 


'   Millon'g  Pnmphlel  The  /iVa*'H  uf  Chiirek  governtnenl  urgtd  igaint. 
iieJ'relaty,  Je41,  for  extTuM  see  II,  .¥.  vol,  ii.  p.  -189. 
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Baleigh,  called  the  "  Cabinet  Council ;  "  '  and  next  year  1 

trratifietl  his  maleTolence  to  the  clejgy,  by  a  "  Treatise  of  I 
Uivil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Casea,"  and  "  The  Means  o£  ] 
removing  Hirelinga  out  of  the  Church."  ' 

OiiTer  was  now  dead ;  Richard  was  constrained  to  re»   ] 
Mgn ;  the  system  of  extemporary  government,  which  had  j 
been  held  together  only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  frag- 
ments when  that  force  was  taken  away  ;  and  Milton  s 
biiaself  and  his  cause  in  equal  danger.     But  he  had  b 
hope  of  doing  something.     He  wrote  letters,  which  Toland 
has  published,  to  such  men  as  he  thought  friends  to  the 
n«w  commonwealth  ;  and  even  in  the  year  of  the  Bestora-  >- 
•ion  he  bated  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope,'  but  was  fantastical 
enough  to  think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  "  A  ready  and  easy  way  to  esta- 
blish a  Free  Commonwealth  ; "  which  was,  however,  enough 
wmsidered  to  be  both  BCriously  and  ludicrously  answered,'     I 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common wealthm en  was    ' 

'  ThU  little  Tolame  contained  abont  aOO  pages,  and  was  entitled, 
TitCabinei  Council ;  Coittninitig  iks  chief  ArU  nf  Empire,  and  My iterita 
^Slttit;  Siicaiintied  in  Fotiticat  and  Pulemiatl  AphorUme,  grounded 
ttAulhority,  and  Experience  ;  And  iUtittrated  with  the  choicrsC  Examples 
t*i  Sittorical  Ohtercations.  By  ihe  Euer  renowned  Knight,  Sir  Walter 
Btliigh,  puMiiied  by  John  Milton,  Esq. 

'  The  first  of  these  UiseaCablishnieiit  Tracts  wu  entitled,  A  TretUUe 
i  Civil  Puteer  in  Ecelesiiisiieal  Causee  :  Shetping  that  il  is  not  lavfuH 
fora^  Power  on  Earth  to  Compel  in  mattrrn  of  Religion.  1659.  The 
I'  Otond  was  railed,  Comideratiain  touching  the  likdieet  mearu  to  Temooe 
Batlisgi  out  of  the  Church,  So:.  1659.  M,  .V.  to],  r.  pp.  381,  60S. 
»  Sonnet  XXII. 

*  The  lieadie  and  Eaaie  Wag  to  Establish  a  Free  Commuuviealth, 
)i  the  Excellence  thereof  eompared  with  the  inconveniences  and  daagerg 
V  readmilting  Kingship  in  this  Jlation,  1660,  was  what  would  now 
hf  colled  a  scbeme  of  Decentralization  or  Systematic  Local  GoTpm- 
This  pamphlet  bad  an  immense  immediate  circulaCion,  and  a 
later  a  new  edition,  "  revised  and  enlarged,"  waa  pnblisbed  with 
ka  added  motto,  El  nm  CoasiUum  dedimus  sylta ;  demus  Papido  natie. 


I 
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very  remarkable.  When  the  King  was  apparently  returning, 
Harrington,'  witli  a  few  asaociateB  as  fanatical  as  himself, 
used  to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  impoitance,  to 
settle  an  equal  gorernment  by  rotatiou ;  and  Milton,  ticking 
when  he  could  strike  no  longer,  was  fooliBh  enough  to  pub- 
lish, a  few  weeks  before  the  B«storatiau,  Noteg  upon  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  one  Griffiths,'  intituled,  ' '  The  Fear  of  God 
and  the  King."  To  these  notes  an  answer  was  written  by 
L'Eatrange,'  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly  called  "  No  blind 
Guides."  ' 

But   whatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men  of  greater  ■ 
activity  conld  do,  the  King  was  now  about  to  be  restored  I 
with  the  irresistible  approbation  of  the  people.     He  ww 
therefore  no  longer  secretary,  and  was  consequently  obliged 
to  qiiit  the  house  which  he  held  by  his  office ;  *  and  propor- 
tioning his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek  some  BheltOT, 
and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bartholomew-Close  by  West  | 
Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  biographers :  every 
house  in  which  he  resided  is  historically  mentioned,  as  if 
it  were  an  injury  to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he 
honoured  by  his  presence."  I 

'  JunesHsrriiigton(16ll-l6T7).a  wriler  on  gnvemment,  sniiBiiIll 
of  UceoDB,  WBS  for  a  tiow  Groom  o(  ihe  Bed-chunber  to  Ch&rle>  I.  M 
Rtlended  him  od  the  scatlold.     Mutt.  Arnold,  p.  15S. 

'  Matthew  Griffith,  D.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Ule  King. 

'  RogerL'EatraneB(llil6-lT04>,  wasngrealpamphleteer.  Aflerlif 
B««(oralion  be  n&s  chief  Censor  of  the  Press  for  some  time,  at  ~ 
ufficisl  joarnalifit  of  the  reign  of  diaries  II.  He  published  a  pipS 
t«lled  the  Obsrrvalor. 

Millon  wM  not  dismissed  from  the  Secretarrship  till  about  Apiili 

1660,  but  be  bad  lang  ago,  in  December.  16M,  left  hti  lodgbgi  in 

Wbilehall  (or  the  Garden  Uuuae  in  Petty  Fnutce.  M.  Af.  toI.  ir.  p.  4U. 

omitted  all  mention  of  Milton's  places  of  ns 


1371 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has  had  per- 

bapB  no  other  example,  dechned  to  be  the  judge  or  avenger' 
of  his  own  or  hia  father's  wrongs ;  and  promised  to  admit 
into  the  Act  of  Oblivion  all,  except  those  whom  the  parlia- 
ment should  except ;  and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to 
capital  punishment  but  the  wretches  who  hod  immediately 
co-operated  in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Milton  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  them  ;  he  had  only  justified  what  they 
hod  done. 

This  jaatification  wae  indeed  sufficiently  offensive ;  and 
(Jime  16)  an  order  was  issued  to  seize  Milton's  "  Defence," 
and  Goodwin's  '  "  Obstructors  of  Justice,"  another  book  of 
the  same  tendency,  and  bum  them  by  the  common  hang- 
man.  The  attorney- general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authors ;  ^  but  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps  very 
diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  {August  19")  the  flutter  of  innumerable 
bosoms  was  stilled  by  an  act,  which  the  King,  that  his 
mercy  might  want  no  recommendation  of  el^ance,  rather 

I  ioring  the  Conimonweiikli.  EbtIj  in  1649  he  remoced  bom  his  houM  I 
JaHolborD  to  kxlgingsat  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross.  In  November, 
I,  he  nu  given  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  at  the  Scotland  Yard  end  of 
In  liecember,  1651,  he  removed  to  "a  pretty  garden 
(■in  Fettj  FranL-e,  in  Westminster,  next  door  to  Che  lord  Scudamore's, 
pl  opening  into  St.  James's  Park.  Here  he  lived  no  less  than  eight 
.  US."  (li/e  af  Milton,  E.  Philips,  374.)  This  house  (as  No.  19, 
rToik  Street),  naa  in  existence  up  to  1877.  It  was  owned  at  the  be- 
;  of  this  cenCnrj  by  Jeremy  B^ntham,  who  pnt  up  a  tahlet  on 
il.  with  an  inscription,  "  Sacred  to  Millon,  Prince  of  Poels."  M.  Af, 
'.  p.  4ia. 

'  Thomas  Goodwin  (lGOO-1679),  a  leading  Independent  minialer  and 
I  tteologian,  was  made  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Osford,  by  Cro 
I  «eli,  and  attended  him  on  his  deathbed.     Matt.  Arnold,  p.  458. 
I       *  The  newspapers  of  the  lime  tWfljrd  the  bnrningof  copies  of  Milton'* 
f  Dooka  at  the  Session  house  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,    it,  M.  vol.  . 
r,  pp.  181,  193. 
'  August  39,  IGGO. 
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called  an  act  of  obUrion  '  thau  of  grace.  Goodwiu  was 
named,  with  nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  ajiy  pub- 
lick  truat ;  but  of  Itlilton  there  was  no  exception. 

Of  this  tendeniesa  shewn  to  Milton,  the  curiosity  of 
mankind  haa  not  forbom  to  enquire  the  reason.     Burnet 
thinks   he   was  forgotten ;    but   this  is  another  instauM 
which  may  confirm  Dalrymple's  observation,  who   says,  I 
"  that  whenever  Burnet's  narratiouB  are  examined,  he  ap-  I 
pears  to  be  mistaken."  | 

Foi^otten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was  ordered;  1 
it  must  lie  therefore  by  design  that  he  was  included  in  the  ' 
general  oblivion.     He  is  said  to  have  had  friends  in  Hie 
House,  such  as  Marvel.'  Morriee,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges;  , 
and  undoubtedly  a  man  like  him  must  have  had  influence. 
A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is  told  by  Kichardson 
in  his  Memoirs,'  which  he  received  from  Pope,  as  delivered 
by  Betterton,*  who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant.' 

■  This  wfts  i«lled  the  Act  of  Frrc  and  Genrral  Pardon,  Tndcmailj/n 
and  ObUrion.  It  was  based  on  k  document  brought  from  Churlei  tO 
Monk,  and  produced  by  him  in  the  two  Houses  with  immense  elTecl  on 
Hay  1st,  namely,  the  Declaration,  d&led  from  Breda.  April  4th,  entitled^ 
Hit  Mqjfstfs  graciMU  Drclaraiion  to  all  hit  Loring  Suhjeels. 

'  Andr«w  Murell  (1620.1678),  the  poet,  then  Member  Tor  Hull, 
arcording  to  Philips,  'acted  Tigoronsiy  in  hia  behalf  and  made  a  con- 
sidermble  party  for  him.'  Sir  Thomas  Clargts  was  Monk's  brother-in-. 
Paw.  and  therefore  enjoyed  coDsiderahle  influence  at  thia  time.  Sir 
William  Moirice,  another  of  Monk  a  friends,  was  by  his  inOuence  m*d« 
Secretary   of  State,   which   post  he  held    until    1663.       firlh  ilfiflwti 


■'  Erplaitatcri/ Xolej  I 
Father  and  Son.     Wil 
Poem,  by  J.  R.   Sen.      lond. 
Richardson. 

'  Thomas  Bellerton  (16351710),  a  celebrated  actor  when 
legaiued  popularity  after  the  Restoration. 

^  Sir  William  Darenant  (1605-1668),  Poet  Uoreale  in  succenkm.  1 

His  chief  poem  was  Gondibrrt,  he  wan  also  a  writer  S 

d  the  mana^r  oE  ti  \Vieatce . 


and  Eemarks  on  Pnmdise  Loit,  by  J.  RicliardBOIli 
■  ■  "■■  of  Ihr  Author,  and  a  Discourse  on  lU 
And  a  portrait  etched  b] 


.Tenant  ^^M 
spared   ^H 


Tn  the  war  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  Barenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  was  spared 
at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the  turn  of 
brought  Milton  into  the  like  danger,  Davenant  repaid  the 
benefit  by  appearing  in  his  favour.  Here  ia  a  reciprocation 
of  generosity  and  gratitude  so  pleasing,  that  the  tale  makes 
its  own  way  to  credit.  But  if  help  were  wanted,  I  know 
not  where  to  find  it.  The  danger  of  Davenant  is  certain 
from  his  own  relation ;  but  of  his  escape  there  is  no  ae- 
connt.  Betterton's  narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it 
1b  not  known  that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told 
^at  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it  seems 
lot  certain  that  Milton's  life  ever  was  in  danger.'  G-ood* 
Tin,  who  had  committed  the  same  kind  of  crime,  escaped 
with  incapaeitation  ;  and  as  eKcluaion  from  publiek  trust 
ie  a  punishment  which  the  power  of  government  can  com- 
monly inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law.  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a  censure 
litUe  more  than  verbal.  Something  may  be  reasonably 
ucribed  to  veneration  and  compassion  ;  to  veneration  of 
iis  abilities,  and  compassion  for  bis  distresses,  which 
■Bude  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was 
T  and  blind ;  and  who  would  pursue  with  violence 
IU6  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune,  and  disarmed 

le  publication  of  the  act  of  oblivion  put  him  in  the 
same  condition  with  his  fellow- subject b.  He  was,  however, 
Upon  some  pretence  not  now  known,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  in  December ;  and,  when  be  was  released,  upon 
Wb  refusal  of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  Serjeant  were 
called  before  the  House.      He  was  now  safe  within  the 

'  Dec.  1&,  1660,  ibe  House  of  Comniona  ordered  thsL  Milton,  llien  in 
Ua  caslody  of  Ibe  Seijennt-at-Arma,  should  be  released  on  payment 
vFllwreeB,  and  the  largeness  of  the  Bum  demanded  (£150)  makea  it 
probible  that  he  had  been  some  time  in  prison.  Sec  M.  M.  vol.  vi.  p.  193, 
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shade  of  oblivitia,  and  knew  himself  to  be  as  much  out  of 
the  power  of  a  griping  officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the 
question  was  determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would 
hardly  have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  hia  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Je win-street,'  near  Aldersgate- 
street ;  and  bein^  blind,  and  by  no  means  wealthy,  wanted 
a  domestick  companion  and  attendant ;  and  therefore, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget,  married'  Elizabeth 
Minshul.  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  Cheshire,  probab^  i 
without  a  fortune.  All  hia  wives  were  virgins ;  for  ha 
has  declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate  to  i 
be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  principles  hi*  ' 
choice  was  made,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but  marriage 
afforded  not  much  of  his  happineaa.  The  first  wife 
left  him  in  di^ust,  and  was  brought  back  only  by  terror;  i 
the  second,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  more  a  faTOurite,  , 
but  her  life  was  short.  The  third,  as  Philips  relateg,'  ^ 
oppressed  his  children  in  his  life-time,  and  cheated  them  ' 
at  hia  death.  i 

Soon  after  bis  marriage,  according  to  an  obscure  story* 
he  was  offered  the  continuance  of  his  employment ;  and|:| 
being  preased  by  his  wife  to  accept  it,  answered,  "You,  i| 
like  other  women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  i»  \ 
to  live  and  die  an  honest  man."  If  he  considered  th»  | 
Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, he  that  had  shared  authority  either  with  the  parlia- 
ment or  Cromwell,  might  have  forborn  to  ta,lk  very  loudly 

'  In  1S6I. 

'  Feb.  a4lh,  1662-3.    Milton's  third  wife  was  thirtj-sin  yenn  dtp 
when  he  died,  and  she  survived  hita  Kbout  fiFty-three  jears. 
tereating  account  of  her,  see  M.  M.  vol.  yi.  pp.  738,  744-749. 

^  Mr.  Cnnningham  points  out  Ibat  this  must  be  a  slip  of  memorj,  Tot 
no  gucb  BSiertioQ  is  lo  be  found  to  Philips.  For  b  facsimile  of  Millot't 
ai^ature  at  this  marriage,  gee  M.  M.  loL  vi.  p,  4T5. 
^Bjebardton,  I-ife,  prefixed  to  Exfianaiiiri/  Nolet  m  P,  L,  p. 


oflishoneBtj;  and  if  he  thonght  the  office  parely  raini^ 

Urial,  he  certainlj  might  have  hooeetlj  retained  it  under 

&6  king.     But  this  tale  hae  too  little  evidence  to  deBerra 

a  digqnJEition ;  large  offers  and  sturdy  reject! 
tbe  moat  common  topicke  of  falsehood. 

He  had  bo  much  either  of  prudence  or  gratitude,  th&t 
tie  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settlement  with  any  of  his 
political  or  ecclesisistical  opinions,  and  from  this  time  de- 
leted himself  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  hie  zeal  for 
k&ming,  in  all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing, 
the  next  year  (1661),  "  Accidence  commenced  Orammar;  "  ' 
a  little  book  which  has  nothing  remarkable,  but  that  he 
author,  who  had  been  lately  defending  the  supreme  powers 
of  his  country,  and  was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost," 
could  descend  from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from 
tlie  perplexity  of  grammatical  cjonfusion,  and  the  trouble 
of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated. 

About  this  time  Elwood  the  quaker,'  being  recommended 
to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  hie  conversation ;  attended  him  every  afternoon, 
fficept  on  Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib," 
lud  declared,  that  to  read  Latin  vnth  an  Englieh  mouth  is 
ie  ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French,  required  that  Elwood 
Biiould  leani  and  practise  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which, 
lie  aaid,  was  necessary,  if  he  would  talk  with  foreigners. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  task  troublesome  without  use. 
There  is  little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ;  and  to 

'  Ko  copies  of  this  have  been  found  witli  an  earlier  dab 
wd  il  is  believed  that  Wood,  who  is  the  authority  for  the 
11661),  must  have  been  mistaken.     M.  M.  lol.  vi.  p.  G4Z. 

'  See  the  Hialory  oj  ihe  Life  of  Thomas  Ellfi-OBd,  wriUcn  by  Him 
Und.  1714, 

'  On  Edncatvm :  To  Mr.  Samuel  HaxiUb ;  publialied  a 
met  Jnne  &tli,  1644 ;  repoblished  b;  Milton  at  Uui  end  of  the  u 
JtUen  of  his  Minor  Poeras  in  1673, 
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teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  onlr  to  make  him  a  ioTfAgnve 
ftt  home.  He  who  travels,  if  be  speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon 
learn  the  sounds  which  everv  native  gives  it,  that  he  need 
make  no  provision  before  his  joumej ;  and  if  strangers 
Tisit  us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity  to 
our  modes  as  thev  eipect  from  us  in  their  own  countries. 
Elwood  complied  with  the  directions,  and  improved  himself 
by  his  attendance;  for  he  relates,'  that  Milton,  having  a 
curious  ear,"  knew  bv  his  voiee  when  he  read  what  he  did 
not  understand,  and  would  stop  him,  and  open  the  mott 

difficult  JMHMItrM. 

In  a  short  ttme  he  took  a  house  in  the  ArtiU^ri/  WaUt, 
leading  to  BunhUl  Fitlds ;  the  mention  of  which  concludes 
the  raster  of  Milton's  removals  and  habitations.  He 
lived  longer  in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  "  Paradise  Lost."  '  Whence  he 
drew  the  original  design  has  been  variously  coujecturedt 
by  men  'who  cannot  bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant  ol 
that  which,  at  last,  neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  di>-' 
cover.  Some  find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  YottaiiA 
teUs  a  wild  and  unauthorised  story  of  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy.*  which  opened  thus:  Let  fAe  BaimboW' 

'  Lir«,  pp.  131-I3S. 

'  Of  Mitlon's  ''curious  ear.''  KichanlsOD  nys,  "In  relation  U  I 
lore  of  mnsic,  uid  (be  vftert  il  had  upon  bis  mind.  I  remember  m  *M 
from  ■  frienil  I  ■vas  happ;  in  maoj  jears,  who  loved  lo  Calk  of  KilH 
as  be  often  did.  Milton  bearing  a  ladjr  sjog  finelj,  *  Sow  I  wiB  swM 
says  Iw,  'this  lady  is  handsome.'  Uia  etis  were  now  ejes  10  bM 
p.  ri. 

*  Milton  began  tbe  dictation  of  PanJise  Lett  in  1G5B-     He  w 
about  Gniabing  il  when  the  Plague  broke  out  in  Jane,  1CG5.     In  I6H1 
while  the  Great  Fire  was  still  smooldering,  be  began  the  printing. 

*  EAdnimo,  tacra  rapprrsntarioiif.  bj  Andreini,  an  Italian  poet  hI 
MNuedian  (lS78-16iO).  poblished,  Milan,  iei3  and  1617.     It 
6Te  Acts,  with  songa  and  dtwosea.  and  er^raTiogs  tiom  pii 
Frorcai-ini,  after  each  scene.     The  Biog.  GneraU  states  that 

w  of  this  play  cama  to  En^Sand  that  it  becamie  tcry  scai 
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tdlatick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Seaven.  It  lias  been  alreadr 
'  that  the  first  conception  was  a  tragedy  or  mysterv, 
a  narrative,  but  a  dramfttick  work,  wliich  he  is  sup- 
X)  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  alwnt 
ae  (1655)  when  he  fi.nished  his  dispute  with  the 
ers  of  the  king.  '~ 

ong  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country 
le  great  performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no 
design,  and  was  stimulated  only  by  such  eipecta- 
s  naturally  arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attaininenta, 
le  consciouBness  of  hia  powers.  What  he  should 
ake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was  long 
F,  and  began  late^' 

te  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his 
<  studies  and  affairs  of  state,  hia  poetical  labour  must 
•een  often  interrupted;  and  perhaps  he  did  little 
a  that  busy  time  than  construct  the  narrative,  adjust 
isodes,  proportion  the  parts,  accumulate  images  and 
ents,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 

It.  Voltaire,  (Eurres,  vol.  viii.  p.  393,  says,  "It  is  not  oalonishlDg 
ring  Bought  with  diligence  in  England  for  evorjthiiig  relating  to 
M  man,  I  hOiVe  discovered  some  circu  id  stances  not  generally 
'  After  describing  the  fantastic  absnrilily  ofthoplaj,  at  the  pro. 
af  which,  St  Milan,  he  was  fold  Milton  was  present,  Voltaire  fon- 
'  Uillon  discovered  twalde  (he  absurditj  of  this  work,  Ihe  hidden 
y  of  the  subject.  In  things  where  all  seems  valgar  and  absurd 
oftenagreat  side  onl;  penfptiblc  to  men  of  genius,  thedance 
seven    mortal   sins    with   tho   Devil  is  sssuredlj'  the  beighc  of  , 

ranee  and  folly;  but  the  world  made  miserable  by  (he  weakness      y 
isn,  the  blessing  and  punishment  of  (he  Crealiir,  the  source  of 
brCuiies  and  oar  crimes,  are  objects  worthjof  the  boldest  pencil, 
■e  ia  in  this  subject  a  sad  and  aolemn  sublimity  not  unsuited  to 
tub  imagination." 

.  »v.pT.  p.  130.     The  Jolliiigs  of  Subjects,  which  contain  the  first 
Paradise  Lost,  were  almost  certainly  wrillen  just  after  bis  return 
]y. 
Ilfue  Loa,  Bixik  is.  line  S6,  Aid.  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  1'29. 
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writing,  such  hints  »a  books  or  meditation  would  supply. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intellectual  operations 
while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for,  having  every  help  and 
aM«mmodation  at  hand,  he  had  no  need  of  uncommon 
expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  puhlick  stationB,  he  is  yet  toi) 
great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  retirement; 
where  he  has  been  found  by  Ur.  Bicbardson,'  the  fondest 
of  his  admirers,  sitting  iefiyre  hie  door  in  a  grey  coat  of 
eoarte  elotk,  in  warm  evUry  weather,  to  enjoy  thefrtth  a 
to,  as  weU  as  tn  his  mtm  room,  receiving  the  visits  o/peoplt  «f 
dietiftguithed  parte  ae  hwQ  as  qtuUUy.  His  viaitors  of  higli 
quality  must  now  be  imagined  to  be  few;  but  men  of  parte 
might  reasonably  court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  gen^ 
rally  illustrious,  that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood^ 
to  have  visited  the  house  in  Bread-street  where  he  mC 
bom.' 

According  to  another  account,'  he  was  seen  ii 
house,  ntatly  enovgh  dressed  in  black  cloatks,  sitting  ifl  S 
room  hung  loitk  nisly  green  ;  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  wid 
ehalkstones  in  his  hands.  He  said,  that  if  it  mere  not  for  Ot 
gout,  Au  blindness  would  he  toUn^le. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  tU 
the  common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair,  XB 
sometimes  played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  hi 
poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be  noted  by  those  wi^ 
whom  he  was  familiar ;  for  he  was  obliged,  when  he  \ 
composed  as  many  lines  as  his  memory  would  convenient!;^ 
retain,  to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having,  a 

'  Bivlwrdson,  Lift.  p.  iv. 

'  Tbis  wu  belnte  (he  pnblirxtion  of  Paradift  Lai,  for  Milton'i 
in  Bmd  Snwi  was  d«itroved  in  the  Gre«t  Fiie  of  1666,  to  Ui 

-  i.>,p.iT. 
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paxt  o£  the  time,  no  regular  atteuUaut.    This  ^ve 
opportunitj'  to  obBervationa  and  reportB. 

Mr.  PMlipB  obaerves/jthat  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
drcumBtftDce  in  the  composure  of  "  Paradise  Loet,"  "  which 
I  have  a.  particular  reason,"  says  he,  "  to  remember ;  for 
whereas  I  had  the  perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning, 
for  some  years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time  (which, 
being  written  by  whatever  band  came  next,  might  possibly 
vast  conrection  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing), 
Wing,  as  the  summer  came  on,  not  been  shewed  any  for 
t  considerable  while,  and  desinng  the  reason  thereof,  was 
uuwered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the 
Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  VemaJ ;  and  that  whatever  he 
ittempted  at  other  times  was  never  to  his  satisfaction, 
tluiigh  he  court«d  his  fancy  never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all 
^  he  was  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have 

half  his  time  therein." 

this  relation  Toland  remarks,'  that  in  his  opinion 
hae  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year ;  for  Milton,  in 
I,'  declares  that  with  the  advance  of  the  Spring 
the  increase  of  hie  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  ear- 
vires,^  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  Philips  could 
'  itake  time  so  well  marked ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
tlat  Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favonr- 
l*ile  to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Eichardson'  conceives 
i^  impossible  that  guch  a  work  ghould  he  suspended  for  ew 
J*»WMiA«.  or  for  one.  It  may  go  on  fader  or  slower,  but  it  mttet 
Ifto  on.  By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or 
Miy  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  Bind  resumed,  it  is  not  easy 
m  discover. 

This  dependance  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those 
iporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may, 

1   Godwin,  iift.  p.  376.  '  LifeofMitlm,ji.  127. 

a  Quinta,  line  5 .  *  Exp.  y<i!o,  p.  ciiii. 
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I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagma. 

tioa.     Sapiens  dominahittiT  asiriii.     Tlie  autlior  that  thiaks 

himself  weather-bouiid  will  find,  with  a  little  help  from 

hellebore,'  that  he  is  only  idle  or  eshausted.     But  while 

this  notiou  hets  {wsBOBsion  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  in- 

/ability  which  it  supposes.     Our  jKiwera  owe  much  of  their 

energy  to  our  hopes  ;  poesviit  quia  })otae  videntiir.     When 

iesB  seema  attainable,  diligence  is  enforced ;  but  when 

}  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  crosi 

wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  re«»- 

tance ;  for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of  Nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  bees 
free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion  that  tb4 
world  was  in  its  decay,'  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was 
suspeuted  that  the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neith« 
B  nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predecM" 
sors,  and  that  every  thing  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual! 
diminution.  Milton  appears  to  suspect  that  souls  partalcsf 
of  the  general  degeneracy,  and  is  not  without  some  fear  thstJ 
his  book  is  to  be  written  in  am  ajBiooJafe^  forheroiokpoeaj'/; 
Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  some- 

I times  finds  reception  among  wise  men ;  an  opinion  thd 
'  The  rhizome  of  Vnratrum  Alhum,  the  White  Hellebore  of  lU 
Greeks  iB  &n  irriinnl  Dsrcotlc  poiBon.  Ii  was  mui^h  lined  bj  theaneitM 
in  mental  disenaeii.  Mr.  Firth  not^  chat  it  ia  memioned  in  HsnM 
(S«l.  ii.  383;  JuvenBl,  xiii.  97);  and  nrajton,  iPolifolhum.xiW.  ■'«< 
melancholy  cures  by  sovereign  Hellebore.") 
"  Mr,  Cunningham  here  remarka  that  the  first  jwrson  who  pridtl 
such  an  epiniou  in  England  was  Dr.  Godfro;  Guudman,  in  his  F*fl- 
Man,  or  the  CarrupOoa  of  Nature  praitd  by  tha  light  of  oar  JftWi 
Reaaoa.  Lond.  1616.  A  glance  at  this  sorrowful  perform ance  sban 
oODVitKie  the  pessimiats  of  our  daj  of  a  lack  of  originality  ii 
lameotationa  over  the  hardness  of  ihe  times,  the  decay  of  the  Daliol 
and  the  universal  deReneracy  of  the  age. 
'  JTrom  Milton's  Tract,  Tht  reason  of  Church  govcmment  urged  (U 
Prelaly. 


[he  Daliol 
ged  agaiwA 
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restrainB  the  operationB  of  the  mind  to  partii'iilar  regions, 
snd  suppoees  that  a  luckless  mortal  may  be  bom  in  a, 
decree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for 
wit.  From  thia  fancy,  wild  aa  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly 
cleared  his  head,  when  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his 
wuntry  might  heioo  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 
Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  anch  fancieB.  another 
I  Dot  more  reasonable  might  easily  find  its  way.  He  that 
could  fear  lest  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a  world, 
or  too  ehill  a  climate,  might  consistently  magnify  to  him< 
self  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  facultiea 
to  be  rigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reason- 
able than  his  dread  of  decaying  Nature,  or  a  frigid  zone  ; 
In  general  causes  must  operate  uniformly  in  a  general 
imeut  of  mental  power ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by 
iter,  less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of  his 
Among  this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers  he 
still  have  risen  into  eminence  by  producing  some- 
which  they  ehould  not  viillingly  let  die.     However  in- 
to  the  heroes  who  were  bom  in  better  ages,  he  might 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  posterity.    He 
still  be  the  giant  of  the  pygmies,  the  one-eyed  . 
of  the  bhnd.  " 

artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  composi- 
have  httle  account,  and  there  was  perhaps  little 
told.     Eichardson,  who  seems  to   have  been  very 
it  iu  his  enquiries,  but  discovers  always  a  wish  to 
_._  Milton  discriminated  from  other  men,  relates,'  that 
lie  would  sometimes  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a 
''Cme  could  he  make  ;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty 
l^uld  rush  upon  him  with  an  impet-ag  or  eesfruni,  and  his 
btttghter  was  immediately  called  to  secure  what  came.    At 
'  Exp.  Notti,  p.  oxiv. 
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^^V  other  times  he  would  dictate  perhapa  forty  lines  in  a 
^^H  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  haJf  the  number." 
^^P  These  burBts  of  lightB,  and  iavolutions  o£  darkneBs; 
^B  these  transient  and  involuntary  excursionB  and  retrocesBloiiS 
^Hyf  of  invention,  having  some  appearance  of  deviation  front 
W!t      the  common  train  of  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  tha 

lovers   of  a  wonder.     Yet   something  of  this   inequality 
t     happens  to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 

or  mental.   The  mechanick  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  , 

khis  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dest«rity  ;  there  are  houTB, 
he  knows  not  why,  when  his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Bichard- 
aon'a  relation,  casually  conveyed,  ranch  regard  cannot  be 
claimed.  That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for 
his  daughter  to  gecwre  what  came,  may  be  questioned;  for 
unluckily  it  happena  to  be  known  that  hia  daughters  were 
^^  never  taught  to  write ;  nor  would  he  have  been,  obliged,  U 
^K  is  universally  confessed,  to  haye|hav^  employed  any  casnjJ^ 
^H  visiter  in  disburthening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  cvnU 
^H       have  performed  the  office. 

^H  The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  dl 

^H  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true  of  every  fertiU 
^H  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously  tran* 
^H       ferred  to  Milton. 

^H  What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,U 

^V       that  he  composed  much  of  his  poem  in  the  night  and  moni' 

^^        ing,  I  suppose  before  his  mind  was  disturbed  with  commoi 

buBinesH;  and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  flueney^bi 

unpremeditated  verse.     Versification,  free,  like  his,  frral 

V         the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work  so  long,  be  n 

prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when  his  thoughts  were  ■ 

adjusted,  the  words  would  come  at  hia  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  bis  life  the  parts  of 
work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginnir' 
of  the  third  book  ahewa  that  he  had  lost  his  sight  j  u 
the  introduction  to  the  seventh,  that  the  return  of  tbi 
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sing  had  clouded  Lim  with  diacountenance  ;  and  that  he 

was  offended  by  the  licentious  festivity  of  the  Eestoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  of  timt;.  Milton,  being 
now  cleared  from  aU  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
required  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet, 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  common  right  of  protection: 
but  this,  which,  when  he  sculked  from  the  approach  of  his 
King,  was  perhaps  mure  than  he  hoped,  seems  not  to  have 
ntisfied  hint ;  for  no  sooner  is  he  safe,  than  he  Ends  him- 
islf  in  danger,  fallen,  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with 
ia/rkneBa  and  with  danger  compau'dround,^  This  darkness, 
ludhia  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved 
compaBsion :  but  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  un- 
gratefid  and  unjust.  He  was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days  ; 
the  time  was  come  in  whioh  regicides  could  no  longer 
boast  their  wickedness.  But  of  evil  tongties  for  Milton  to 
complain,  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other 
powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow, 
that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach  or  brutality 

I  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  aeems  to  be  false ;  for  it  would  be 
kard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious 
or  ludicrous,  through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
He  pursued  his  studies,  or  his  amusements,  without  perse- 
cution, molestation,  or  insult.     Such  is  the  reverence  paid 

^  to  great  abilities,  however  misused ;  they  who  contemplated 
in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented  to  forget 

[  "the  reviler  of  his  King. 

When  the  plague  {16f)5)  raged  in  London,  Milton  took 
ttfuge  at  Chalfont  in  Bucks ;    where  Elwood,"  who  had 
the  house  for  him,  first  saw  a  complete  copy  of 
Lost,"  and,  having  perused  it,  said  to  him, "  Thou 
■sdd  a  great  deal  upon  '  Paradise  Lost ; '  what  hast 
[io  say  upon  '  Paradise  Found  ?  '  " 
Tar.  Loll,  vii,  lines  27.  '  Life  nf  fiiliwnd,  p.  153. 
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^^H  Next  ;fear,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had  ceased,  he 
^^H  retamed  to  BunMll-fields,  and  designed  the  publication  of 
^^V  his  poem.  A  licenBe  was  neceasarr,  and  he  could  expect  no 
^^M  great  kindness  from  a  chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of  Can.- 
^H  terbur?.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated  with 
^^^  tendemess  ;  for  though  objections  were  made  to  particular 
^^M  passages,  and  among  them  to  the  simile  of  the  sun  eclipsed 
^H  in  the  Srst  book,  yet  the  license  was  granted  ;  and  he  Bold 
^H  his  copy,  April  27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmous,'  for  an  im- 
^H  mediat«  payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  tfl 
^H  receive  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen  hundred  should  bd 
^H  sold  of  the  first  edition :  and  again,  five  pounds  after  tlie 
^H  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition  :  and  aootlieT 
^H  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third.  Hone  of  the 
^V       three  editions  were  to  be  extended  Wvond  fifteen  humlred 

copies. 

The  first  edition  was  ten  boots,  i 

titles  were  varied  from  jear  to  year 

■  and  the  arguments  of  the  books 
copies,  and  iuserted  in  others.' 
The  sale  gave  Mm  in  two  years  a  right  to  bis  second  paj-^ 
ment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed  April  £ 
The  second  edition  was  not  given  till  1674;  it  was  prinf«3 
in  small  octavo ;  and  the  number  of  hooka  was  increased  ts' 
twelve,  by  a  division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ; "  and 
some  other  small  improvements  were  made.     The  tiiird 


El  smalt  Cjuarto. , 
and  an  advertisement 
ere  omitted  in  ; 


'  The  originftl  of  this  famous  Bgreei 
having  been  presented  to  that  institulioi 
poet,  who  had  pnrrhaaed  it  in  1831  ft 
Pickering  the  publiiber.  It  had  eomi 
fimnus  publishing  family  of  the  Tonsc 
not  actually  in  Miltori'g  own  handwril 
for  fucsiniiJe,  &c, 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  first  edition  of  Paradise  Loet, 
IB  trade  history,  sec  M.  M.  vol.  vi.  p.  621. 
*  prinMr'i  error,  for  "  IbhA." 


\a  in  the  British  Mnseun, 
^,'>2  by  Samuel  Rogers,  th* 
undred  guineBS  from  Vt. 
n  in  the  possession  of  iht 
Fhe  signature,  howe 
See  M.  M.  vol.  vi.  p.  ill, 
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edition  was  publislied  in  1678 ;  and  the  widow,  to  whom 
Ihe  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her  claima  to  Sim- 
mgns  for  eight  poundB,  according  to  her  receipt  given  Dec. 
21,  1680.  Simmons  bad  already  agreed  to  transfer  the 
"hole  right  to  Brabazon  Aylmer  for  twenty-five  jxiunda  ; 
and  Aylmer  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  1683, 
lad  half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  considerably  enl&i^ed. 
lathe  history  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  a  deduction  thus  minute 
trill  rather  gratify  than  fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem  have 
been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  neglected  merit,  and 
o(  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame ;  and  enquiries  havo 
been  made,  and  conjectures  offered,  about  the  causes  of  its 
long  obscurity  and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
Iraly  stat«d  ?  Have  not  lamentation  [ind  wonder  been  la- 
rished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt? 

That  in.  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  "  Paradise 
liost"  received  no  publick  acclamations,  is  readily  confessed. 
Wit  and  literature  were  on  the  side  of  the  Court ;  and  who 
that  solicited  favour  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the 
defender  of  the  regicides  ?  All  that  he  himself  could  think 
his  due,  from  evil  tongues  in  evil  days,  was  that  reverential 
silence  which  was  generously  preserved.  But  it  cannot  be 
inferred  that  his  poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwil- 
liitgly,  admired.' 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the  publict. 
Those  who  have  no  power  to  judge  of  past  times  but  by 
tteir  own,  should  always  doubt  their  conclusions.  The  call 
Jor  books  was  not  in  Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present. 
To  read  was  not  then  a  general  amusement ;  neither  traders, 
Bor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  igno- 
nnce.     The  women  had  not  then  aspired  to  literature,  nor 

'  Dryden'B lines  on  Milton  ("  Threu  poets  in  three  dialam  ages  bom  "), 
were  written  for  the  16SB  edition  of  Paradise  LbuI,  io  be  pl&eed  benekth 
Uillon's  portrait. 
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fl{  knowledge, 
e  Bot  less  Ifamed 
e  of  students 
■t,  and  ivIlo  bnj 
k  tvpogEBpliT,  the  number 
~  )  the  paucity  of 

rtmUm.  if  Mrtir  ■■BiJiiil  In  UMiil.lliit  llii  natimibad  i 
feecB  ■lirfnJ.  bam.  1623  ts  IGM^  Hut  is.  f ortr-ooe  TOUB, 
mtfa  cnlf  two  e£iiaH  of  tkr  wwb  cf  ^ttkEpcare,  «lii<& 
fndnifalf  fid  not  togcAer  aaike  omc  thnwamd  copies. 

"Bte  mlt  lit  ttirtaen  bvadnd  myicu  in  two  years,  in  op- 
po«itiai>  to  ao  mnek  leoeat  eamitr,  and  b>  a  strle  of  reniC- 
catioii  new  to  all  and  dia^naliBg  to  nanr,  was  an  onoou- 
*■"-  J— — ipl« "f  *!" |-»w»u—  «f  gonJTi..  ThedemanddU 
not  immediateh'  increase;  for  many  more  readers  thcS 
were  cnpplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Onljr 
three  thooaand  w^e  sold  in  eleren  years ;  for  it  forced 
wa;  without  awJBtancg :  it*  admirers  did  not  dare  to  pub- 
lish their  opinion ;  and  the  opportunities  now  giren  of  at- 
tracting notice  by  adrertfeements  were  then  \erv  few;  the 
DuauiB  of  pnwlainiing  the  publication  of  new  books  b»n 
been  produced  by  that  general  literature  which  now  per- 
radea  the  nation  through  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  still  adTanced,lffi 
the  Eevolution  put  an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,  and  "  Pu&- 
di»e  Inwt "  broke  into  open  Tiew  with  sufScient  security  ot 
kind  reception.' 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with  what  temper 
Milton  Hurveyed  the  silent  progress  of  hia  work,  and  markeJ, 

'  A  Uennun  tr«nalation  i.f  Paradise  Lost  wbb  published  in  l6Bi| 
Lilin  lr»iulaIioQ  of  [lie  first  book  in  1686 :  and  in  1688  c 


«umiitri<,iu<  ■ubicriplion  folio.  A  sixtb  edition  of  Pandixe  Lott,  villi  ■ 
Blaborale  uommeDUrr.  w«a  pabliahed  in  1695.  Addison'a  crilicinal 
■'-  SpaaliUor  began  in  1713,  wiien  nine  editions  of  Paradise  Ladtt 
iWiihcd.     Firth,  p.  l\9. 
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\a&  reputatioD  stealing  ita  wav  in  a  kind  of  sultterraaeous 
linrreiit  through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  hut  conoeire 
Mm  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all 
dejected,  relying  on  hia  own  merit  with  st«ad_v  consci" 
tHia,  and  waiting,  without  impatience,  the  Ticissitudes  of 
opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  hJa  studies,  and  supplied 
Ihe  want  of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips 
giyeB  the  following  account : 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,'  "  that  though  our  author  had  daily 
aiwut  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some  persons  of  n 
Mlate,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catohed  at  the 
opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well 
re»p  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
OiB  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of  younger  years 
Wtte  sent  hy  their  parents  to  the  same  end  :  yet  excusing 
only  the  eldest  daughter,  by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity, 
Bitd  difficult  utterance  of  speech,  (which,  to  say  truth, 
I  doubt  was  the  principal  cause  of  eicusing  her),  the  other 
two  were  condemned  to  the  perfonnance  of  reading,  and 
«JMtIy  pronouncing  of  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
ie  should,  at  one  tim.e  or  other,  think  fit  to  peruse,  vis 
Hebrew  (and  I  think  the  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  All  which  sorts  of  books  to 
I  he  confined  to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
3i  trial  of  patience  almost  beyond  endurance. 
IB  raidured  by  both  for  a  long  time,  though  the  irk- 
B  of  this  employment  could  not  be  always  concealed, 
coke  out  more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneaeinesa ; 
t  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also,  sent 
pleam  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufao 
l,^at  are  proper  for  women  to  learn  ;  particularly  em- 
oideries  in  gold  or  silver." 
Id  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  intellectual 

^K^ ,  '  Li/i  of  Milton.     Godwin'a  Li  w,  p.  380. 
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^^H  labour  sets  before  our  eyes,  it  la  hard  to  determine  whether 
^^B  the  danghtera  or  the  father  are  most  to  be  lamented.  A  lan- 
^^V  guage  not  underetood  cau  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  plea- 
^^M  sure,  and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  If  few  men 
^H  woiild  have  bad  resolution  to  write  books  with  such  embar- 
^B  rasaments,  few  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find 
some  better  expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  (166?),  he  pub- 
lished hia  "  History  of  England," '  comprising  the  whole 
I  fable  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  continued  to  the  Nor- 
man invasion.  Why  he  should  have  given  the  firet  parti 
which  he  seems  not  to  believe,  and  which  ia  universally 
rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is  harsll; 
but  it  has  something  of  rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may 
often  strike,  though  it  cannot  please. 
On  this  history  the  licenser  strain  fixed  his  claws,  and 
before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore  out  several 
parts.  Some  censures  of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken 
away,  lest  they  should  be  applied  to  the  niodem  clergy  f 
and  a  character  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  Assembly  rf 
Divines,  waa  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  earl  of  Anglesea,  and  which,  being  afterwards  pub- 
hshed,  has  since  been  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  '  "  Paradise  Regained,"  '  ani  ^ 
"  Sampson  Agonistes,"  '  a  tragedy  written  in  imitation  rf 
the  Ancients,  and  never  designed  by  the  author  for  thfl 
stage.  As  these  poems  were  published  by  another  book- 
seller, it  has  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discouraged 
from  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the  former.    "Why 

'  This  history  wis  I'hieHy  written  in  1648,  though  not  pnbliehed  till 
]  670.  It  is  Bdomed  with  the  fine  portrait  of  Milton,  by  Faiihorn«,  tht 
most  Bnthentic  and  impreBBive  portrait  of  the  poet  in  hia  later  life. 

'  The  volume  (;ontB,ining  these  poems  «as  dated  1671,  but  it  WM 

licensed  July  2nd,  1670,  and  may  probably  have  appeared  late  iu  1670, 

'  Aid.  M.  yoi.  ii.  p.  2B5.  '   ftirf.  vol.  iii.  p.  1, 


a  writer  chanfcd 
far  from  hofin^  '&» 
jeara  sells  tfairteeB.  mnna^fi  rtm-»  x  &  ^ 
bonglit  for  two  fmwmiaa  x 
8(«i  to  repent  his 
WhenMihGn 


**  This,"  said  he.  -i»  -swimr  ii  7  »»i    3«r  j*  jl  Jnt  r  :l  i.  - 
head  by  the  aaesooa.  ts^il  mc  '.:  z«r  ic   Zuk^  sr.  -r-i.  ji 

'  otherwise  I  had  HOC  ihcQoc  vL' 
His  last  poetical 
not,  as  Ehrood* 

^preferred  to  ''Puadiie  E«a=itrL*      Xmxt 
^tiate  a  writer's  judg^mex:!  -A 
which  has  cost  him  nuKh  }a£*:<=r  Lr  fr;r«  k  ii^^rx 
c&iue  he  is  nnwilliiii?  10  '*rr«V  t/tjIlt  j^^  xa^  *.^t*:a. 
vain;  what  has  been  pmiD^^sti  '9nii:>r:  v.lj*:ixic?  *:!f  .«r.-«  _« 
considered  with  deUght,  as  a  i?n«:d   .d  t:;^.^.*:;;;* 
ttid  fertile  inTention ;  and  lAe  jau^  w.rk.  v^^c*^ 
^  necessarily  most  of  the  jzra^i^  cd   z^.^r^rr^- 
Wever  it  happened,  had  this  vKjzJJL'jh^  kZri.  hhfi  h  *-j 
liimself. 

To  that  mnltiplicitT  of  atta2imi€f!it&  az<d  *fT\ei:z  «>£  •>.!::. 
prehension,  that  entitle  this  great  author  to  ffor  Ttfitenxi*:^, 
niay  be  added  a  kind  of  humble  dignitj,  which  did  i:ot 
disdain  the  meanest  services  to  literature.  The  epi«:'  poet, 
the  oontroTertist,  the  politician,  having  alreadr  descended 
to  accommodate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  composed  a  book  of  Logick, 
fcr  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy :  and  published 
(1672)  "Artis  LogicaB  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri  Rami 

^  Life  o/ElltDoody  p.  234. 

'  This  is  doubtless  a  mistake  or  misprint  for  "  Philips,"  who  sajs 
(p.  379),  of  Paradise  Begained,  "  it  is  generally  censured  to  be  much  in- 
ftfkjT  to  the  other,  tho*  he  could  not  hear  with  patience  any  such  thing 
^h«i  related  to  him." 


I 
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methodum  concinnata ; "  that  is,  "Anew  Scheme  of  Lo- 
gict,  according  to  the  Method  of  Bamua."  '  I  know  not 
whether,  even  in  this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  o£ 
hostility  against  the  Universities ;  for  Bamus '  was  one  of 
the  first  oppugners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed 
with  innovations  the  quiet  of  the  achoola. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He  had  now 
been  safe  so  long,  that  he  forgot  his  fears,  and  published  i 
"  Treatise  o£  true  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and 
the  best  Means  to  prevent  the  G-rowth  of  Popery." ' 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  respectful 
mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
thir^-nine  articles.  Hia  principle  of  toleration  is,  agree- 
ment in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  eitends 
it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opinions  are,  profess  to  derive 
them  from  the  sacred  Iwoks.  The  papists  appeal  to  other 
testimonies,  and  are  therefore  in  bis  opinion  not  to  be  per 
mitted  the  liberty  of  either  publick  or  private  worship  i 
for  though   they  plead  conscience,  toe  howe  no  warrtaii, 

:  says,  to  regard  cotigcienee  which  i*  not  grounded  i» 
Scripture. 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons,  may  be 
perhaps  delighted  with  hiswit.    The  t«rm  Rovian  cathoUA 

'  Prof.  MsBHon  is  of  npinion  (hat  [his  work,  like  the  Accidence,  VM  | 
an  old  MS.  wriClen  most  probublj  in  Milton's  Cunbridge  d&jB.  Ee  ob- 
Bervea  that  "  the  Bamiah  Logic  adopted  with  nuch  zeal  by  the  FrotsHUl 
TJtiiversitiea  of  Europe  in  the  last  half  of  the  aixicenlh  oentury  in  oppt- 
silion  to  the  ArisloleliB.n,  with  which  the  cause  of  Roman  Cathalidm 
was  thongiit  to  be  identified,  had  been  langht  in  Cambridge  beft» 
MilUin  waa  a  student  there,"  and  that  the  cnntroversy  probably  npJ 
fiercely  in  the  colleges  duritig  Iiis  time  of  residence.  M.  M.  toL  l 
p.  ZBi,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  G8S. 

'  Peter  Hamua  (1515-1572),  an  educational  reformer,  born  in  FicanJj- 
*  A.  small  quarto  tract  of  sixteen  pagea,  the  appearance  of  whieh,  il 
JSi3,  with  DO  printer*!  or  publiaher'a  name,  auggeats  that  the  publicatiu 
was  bj-  Mi/ton  himself,  ineyoaion  oi  i.V«  ^Te»s  law , 
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')a,beaa,ys,  one  of  the  Pope's  iwlU ;  it  it  particukiT  univereal, 
or  eaiholick  echitmatiek. 

He  has,  howerer,  Bometliing  better.  Ab  the  best  pre- 
(Mrative  against  Popery,  he  recommends  the  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures ;  a.  duty,  from  which  he  wamB 
the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to  think  themselTea  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  Juvenile  poems,'  with  some  addi- 
tions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press,'  seeming 
to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection  of  Fajniliar 
Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being  too  few  to  make  a 
Tolmne,  he  added  some  academical  exercises,'  which  per- 
hi^  he  perused  with  pleasure,  as  they  recalled  to  his 
memory  the  days  of  youth ;  but  for  which  nothing  but 
reneration  for  his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year,  the  gout, 
with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  prevailed  over 
the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.  He  died  *  by  a  quiet  and 
lilent  expiration,  about  the  tenth  of  November  1674,  at 
hig  house  in  Bunhill-fields;  and  was  buried  next  his  father* 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at  Cripplegate.  Hie  funeral 
was  very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 

'  Potmi,"  &c. ''  upon  several  occuiohh.  By  Mr.  John  Miltiiti :  Both 
English  and  Latin.  Composed  at  several  timeg.  With  a  small  ZVoofnfa 
i^fHiKation  to  Mr.  Hartlib,  1673."     Small  8vo.  pp.  290. 

'  In  July,  16?4.  It  had  been  Milton's  intention  to  inclu<te  his  Stata 
liUtn,  but  this  had  to  be  rclinquiebed  for  political  reasans.  The  vulume 
Motsined  thirty -one  letters  addressed  to  seventeen  correspondents,  a  few 
rfwhom  were  Btill  alive.     M.  M.  vol.  vi.  p.  724. 

'  JVoiusionee  OrtUoHca,  or  Rhetorical  Essays,  written  at  Cambridge. 

Theae  have  been  partially  translated,  and  for  the  Rrst  time,  thoroughly 

T  Mlmined  bj  Prof.  Massoii,  who  shows  Ibeir  great  Autobiographical 

I    tilue  and  interest  as  illustrating  Milton's  University  careiT.    M.  Id. 

I    ml  i.  pp.  272-306. 

I        *  November  3th,  1 674,  aged  sixty-five  years  and  eleven  months. 
'         '  Buried  March  laih,  1646-7.     On  MJlton's  relaCioas  with  him,  Ufl    , 
Uusoii'a  translation  of  ihe  Poem  Ad  PalreTit.     M.  M.  vol.  i.  ^.  %Vi,, 
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Upon  his  ^rave  ther«  i^  supposed  to  have  been  lu 
memori^  ;  but  in  our  time  a  monomeiit  has  been  erected 
iu  Wsistminater-AbbeT  To  the  Author  of  Paradige  Lo*l.  by 
Mr.  Beusoo.'  who  has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more 
words  upon  himself  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  insiription  for  the  monument  of  Philips,'  in 
which  he  wju  said  to  be  toll  MStono  Kecvndug,  was  ei- 
hibited  t-o  I>r,  Sprat,  tlien  dean  of  Westminster,  he  refiued 
to  admit  it ;  the  came  <^  Miltc-n  was,  in  his  opinion,  too 
(It-testable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated 
to  devotion,  AtterbuiTr.'  who  succeeded  him,  being  antlm 
of  the  inscription,  permitted  ita  reception.  "  And  such 
has  Imvr  the  chan^  of  pubHck  o^Anion."  said  Dr.  O-regoij,* 
£rv>ui  whttm  I  heard  this  aceount, "  that  I  hare  seen  erected 
in  the  chuiv'li  a  statue  o£  that  man,  whose  name  I  mw 
knew  uoneidervd  as  a  pollution  ol  its  walls." 

Uilton  l^a  the  reputatitui  «>£  having  been  in  his  roath 
miiaeatty  beautiful.  «u  as  to  hare  been  called  the  Lady  of 
ioA  coUe^  Hia  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at 
tiie  foietop^  and  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according 
tt>  the  picture  which  he  has  given  of  Adam.*  He  wsa 
however,  not  of  the  herukk  stature,  bot  rather  below  tbo 
^ddt»  siw,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  mentioni 

'  la  17ST.     Bit  ina  SumTor  of  BniliBng»  W  Gtorge  1. 

*  PnMaAtMtei7,DLn.iI6«l-£l— 1731-33),  Eteu  of  WestmiuW, 
•ad  altorwaph  Biriinp  of  BKhwRr,  ■»  •  gr«u  diampioii  of  tit 
tiffhls  of  the  QnxT  ia  CMwcMum,  the  Itiami  at  Pope  and  Swifi,  anda 


couwnwd  in  a  FkX  to  b«oor  of  Che  PHMBder,  ami  fied  in  Faiii. 

'  Tik  "as.  no  Ambt.  Dana  Gt-gorjr.  1>,D.(1S»«.17«:).  who.wtas 
Johnaoo  miu  ap  to  Oxiurd,  in  I7iS,  «u  Prufafji  of  M.>i^n  HiMMJ 
and  Langnagee,  George  I.  banng  SmuA^  tkal  Cfeur  in  1723.  Wta* 
JoIiosaB  lisiied  Usbcd  is  ir}9.  GRg<jc7  had  ihaa  Wa  far  thne  j^' 
Dean  of  Chri^chnrcb. 

■  *kr.  JJai  AkL  Jf.  toL  Lt.  p.  301.3, 


Uuu  luTing  nATTOwly  escaped  from  being' s^ori  and  Miei.' 

He  waa  vigoroua  and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  eieruise 
uf  the  aword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  einioeutlv 
skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the 
backsword,  of  which  he  recommenda  the  use  in  his  Iwok 
on  Education. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright ;  but,  if 
ie  waa  a  deit«roua  fencer,  they  must  have  been  once 
quick. 

His  domestick  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were 
those  of  a  severe  student.  He  drank  little  strong  drink  of 
any  kind,  and  fed  without  excess  in  qttantity,  and  in  hia 
eaiher  years  vrithout  delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he 
studied  late  at  night ;  but  afterwards  changed  hia  hours, 
sjiid  rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  summer,  and 
five  in  winter.  The  course  of  his  day  waa  best  known  after 
he  was  blind.  When  he  first  roae,  he  heard  a  cliapter  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve ;  then  took 
some  exercise  for  an  hour;  then  dined;  then  played  on 
the  oi^an.,  and  sung,  or  heard  another  sing ;  then  studied 
tflnx;  then  entertained  his  visiters  till  eight ;  then  supped, 
and,  after  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  wat^r,  went  ti> 
led. 

So  is  his  life  described;  but  this  even  tenour  appears 
attainable  only  in  Colleges.  He  that  lives  in  the  world 
Trill  sometimes  have  the  succession  of  his  practice  broken 
and  confused.  Visiters,  of  whom  Milton  is  represented  to 
lare  had  great  numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably ; 
bnaineaa,  of  which  every  man  has  some,  must  be  done 
"hen  others  will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had  something 
read  to  bini  by  his  bedside ;  perhaps  at  this  time  bis 
daughters  were   employed.      He  composed  much  in   the 

'  firp.  Notes,  p.  ii. 
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mommg,  and  diclated  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  tar 
elbow-chair,  with  his  log  thrown  over  the  arm. 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  his  care.  In 
the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  personal  estate  to  the  parliament; 
but  when,  after  the  contest  was  decided,  he  solicited  re- 
payment, he  met  not  only  with  neglect,  but  ekarp  rebvkt; 
and,  having  tired  both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  given 
up  to  poverty  aad  hopeless  indignation,  till  he  shewed  how 
able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  He  was  then  made 
Latin  secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and 
had  a  thousand  pounds  '  for  his  ■'  Defence  of  the  People." 
widow,  who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwich  in 
Cheshire,  and  died  about  1729,'  is  said  to  have  reported 
that  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  «. 
scrivener ;  and  that,  in  the  general  depredation  upon  the 
Church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounda  & 
r  belonging  to  Westminster- Abbey,  which,  like  other 
sharers  of  the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards 
obhged  to  return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  Excise-office,  were  also  lost.  There  is  yet  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  indigence 
His  wants,  being  few,  were  competently  supplied.  So 
sold  his  library  before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold,  and  only 
gave  one  hundred  to  ea<;h  of  his  daughters.' 

His  literature  was  im questionably  great.     He  read  all 

'  For  confutation  of  this  statemanl,  see  M.  M.  sol.  iv.  p,  351. 
'  Her  Will  was  dated  August  23,   17:27,  and  proved  on  the  lOlll 
OcWher,  1727.     She  therefore  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  having  out- 
lived ber  husband  fiHy -three  years.     Her  goods  and  chattds  were  swiyn 
undar  £40,  and  the  "  true  and  perfect ''  inventory  of  them  is  a  touehing 
M,  jtf.  vol.  vi.  p.  7*7. 
'  Milton's  Nuncupative  Will  was  not  found  till  after  Johnson's  denlll, 
M.  JVf.  vol.  vi.  p.  736.     Thig  dncument  furnishes  (Appendix  D)  n  UuM 
le  of  the  wife's  character  than  that  given  in  the  text.     See  aln 
M.  M  vol.  vi.  pp.  727-728, 
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the  laofnia^s  which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or  I 
polite ;  Hebrew,  with  ite  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  .1 
French,  and  Bpaniiih.  In  Latin  his  skill  wEta  such  as  places  I 
iun  in  the  ftrst  rank  of  writera  and  criticks ;  and  he  e 
pesrs  to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  diligence, 
The  hooks  in  which  his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to  him,  I 
represented  h'"'  as  most  delighting,  after  Homer,  which  I 
he  could  almost  repeat,  were  Ovid's  "  MetomorphoseH  "  and  j 
"Enripides."  His  "Euripides"  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kind- 
ness,' now  in  my  hands :  the  margin  is  sometimes  e 
Imt  I  have  found  nothing  remarkable. 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser,"  I 
Bhakapeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser  was  apparently  his  1 
favourite :  Shakspeare  he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  I 
iritli  every  other  skilful  reader;  but  I  should  not  have  I 
expected  that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  w 
ferent  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of  his  appro- 
bation.    Hia  character  of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited  , 

Mm.  was,  that  he  was  a  good  rhymist.  but  no  poet.  , j 

Kia  theological  opinions'  are  said  to  have  been  first  j 
Cilvinistical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  began  to  i 
hate  the  Presbyterians,  to  have  extended  towards  Ar-  , 
uinianiam.  In  the  miied  questions  of  theology  and  go-  I 
'ormnent,  he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough,  1 
from  popery,  or  prelacy  ;  but  what  Baudiue  *  says  of  Eras- 

'  Mr.  Cradoct  hoqaeatbed  tbis  TOlnme  to  Sir  Httiry  Halford.     On 
»iii  nnd  other  of  Milton's  books,  see  Aid.  3f.  vol.  i.  p.  iciv. 

'  See  references  given  by  Prof,  Hales,  ed.  Areopoffiiicit,  pp.  18,  96. 

'  A  very  important  and  verj  curious  Treatiseon  CArisiian  Doctriae,UT 
^HUenalic  Bod^  of  Divinity,  was  dsliTered  by  Milton,  with  a  transcript 
"(Ilia  Sin(e  i«t(«-a,  for  publication,  [o  the  youngschdar Daniel  Skinner, 
AA.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  amanuensis.  For  the  re- 
"■arkablo  history  of  the  discovery  in  1833,  and  publication 
Of  this  treatise,  seo  M.  AT.  vol.  ri.  pp.  790-8*0. 

'  Dominic  Baudiua  (1561-1613),  Professorof  History  in  ihe  Uniyersil 
■den.    Hia  Latin  Poems  are  considered  elegant  and  httnnoniow 
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BOB  >M9U  ^filicable  to  him,  wtayi*  luAuit  guod  fagerel, 
fmmm  f««d  Mf»erttmr,  He  bad  detennined  rather  what  to 
condemn,  Unn  irliat  to  ftpproTe.  He  has  not  aBsacmted 
iiimself  with  any  denominatitHi  of  Protestants :  we  knoT 
y  rather  «hat  he  ^las  not,  than  what  he  was.  He  w 
of  the  ehnrch   of  Borne;  he  was  not  of  the  church  dt 


I 


To  be  of  DO  clmrch.  is  dangerous.  Eeligion,  of  wliioh 
the  rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  bf 
.faith  and  Hope,  wiU  glide  bv  degrees  out  of  the  mind,. 
unless  it  be  invi^rated  and  reimpressed  by  eitemal  ordi. 
nances,  br  stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutarr  in- 
fluence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have  had  full 
conTiction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  ifr 
garded  the  HoIt  Scriptures  with  the  profoundeat  v 
lion,  to  haye  been  untainted  by  an  heretical  peculiarity  o( 
opinion,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  tb 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Proridenco,  yet  g. 
old  without  any  visible  worship.  In  the  distribution  dl 
his  hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  solitary,  o 
with  hia  household ;  omitting  publick  prayers,  he  omittei 
all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought,  upoa  1 
auppoaition  which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  me 
with  their  own  approbation,  and  justify  their  conduct  tt 
themselves.  Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluoBI 
by  him,  who  represents  our  first  pai-ents  aa  praying  a 
ceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and  efBcacioualy  afb 
their  fall.  That  he  lived  without  praver  can  hardly  1) 
affirmed  ;  his  studies  and  meditations  were  an  habitojl 
prayer.  The  neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probahlyi 
fault  for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  whiuh  he  il 

but  wanting  in  vigour  and  originality.    Hia  weJI-koown  EpMt^  t 
it  entertaining.     This  saying  of  hia  is  quoted  bj  Jortin  in  hisZ^' 
■  ii.  p.  7,ed.l76(l, 
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tended  to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often  happens, 
intercepted  his  reformation.  -    -, 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and 
surly  republican,  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  he  gave^  y 
anj  better  reason  than  that  a  popular  government  was  the 
fnod  frugal ;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up 
on  ordinary  commonwealth^  It  is  surely  very  shallow 
policy,  that  supposes  money  to  be  the  chief  good ;  and 
even  this,  without  considering  that  the  support  and  expence 
of  a  Court  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of 
traffick,  by  which  money  is  circulated,  without  any  national 
impoyerishment. 

MUton's  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  au  ' 
envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  inde-  ^ 
pendence ;  in  petulance  impatient  of  controul,  and  pride 
disdainful  of  superiority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state, 
and  prelates  in  the  church  ;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was 
required  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that  his  predomi- 
nant desire  was  to  destroy  rather  than  establish,  and  that 
he  felt  not  so  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to 
authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamour 
for  Uberty  do  not  most  liberally  grant  it.  What  we  know 
of  Milton's  character,  in  domestick  relations,  is,  that  he 
ma  severe  and  arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women ; 
ftnd  there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish 
eontempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and  inferior  beings. 
^t  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks,  he 
•offered  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious 
r  education.  He  thought  woman  made  only  for  obedience, 
and  man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected.   His  sister, 
Srst  married  to  Mr.  Philips,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar, 


/^ 


Toland,  Life  of  Milton,  p.  139. 
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a  friend  of  her  first  husband,  who  succeeded  hiui  in  the 
Crown-office.'  She  hud  by  her  first  fauBband  Edward  and 
John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  educated ;  and  by  her 
second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Catherine,  and  a  son  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Agar  in  ' 
the  Crown-office,  and  left  a  daughter  living  in  1?49  in 
Groavenor- street. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife  ;  Anne,  Mary, 
and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  deformed,  married  amaster- 
huilder,  and  died  of  her  first  child.  Mary  died  single,  1 
Deborah  married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfielda,  | 
and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August,  1727.  This  is  the  J 
daughter  of  whom  public  mention  has  been  made. 
could  repeat  the  first  lines  of  Homer,  the"  Metamorphoses,"  i 
and  some  of  "  Euripides,"  by  having  often  read  them.  Tet  I 
here  incredulity  is  reeidy  to  make  a  stand.  Many  repeti-  ■ 
tions  are  necessary  to  fls  in  the  memory  lines  not  und«ivl 
stood  ;  and  why  should  Milton  wish  or  want  to  hear  thsft-l 
so  often !  These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poenu-l 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood,  the  b^| 
ginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the  end ;  and  • 
those  that  understand  it  know  commonly  the  I 
best,  its  rehearsal  will  seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  II 
likely  that  Milton  required  any  passage  to  be  so  i 
repeated  as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  not  1 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  rea 
that  the  daughter,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pm 
ing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily  commit  i 
memory. 

To   this   gentlewoman   Addison   made  a   present,  t 
promised  some  establishment ;  but  died  soon  after. 
CaiToIine '  sent  her  fifty  guineas.     She  had  seven  so: 
three  daughters ;    but  none  of  them  had  any  childre 
'  In  the  Court  of  Chancery.  '  Wife  of  George  II. 
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except  her  boh  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
went  to  Fort  8t.  George  in  the  East  iDdies,  nad  had  two 
aoQB,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known.  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields,  and  had  seven 
cUldreii,  who  all  died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  oi 
chandler's  shop,  first  at  HoUoway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little  of  her 
grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not  good.  She  told  of  his  ^ 
harBhness  to  his  daughters,  and  his  refusal  to  have  them 
taught  to  write ;  and,  in  opposition  to  other  accounts, 
Kpresented  him  as  delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet.     I 

In  1750,  April  5,  "  Comua  "  was  played  '  for  her  benefit. 
She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with  diversion  or  gaiety,  V 
that  she  did  not  know  what  was  intended  when  a  benefit 
Kaa  offered  her.  The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one 
iiimdred  and  thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton ''  brought  a 
htge  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were  given  by 
Tonson,'  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as  often  as  be  is 
named.  Of  this  sum  one  hundred  pounds  was  placed  in 
the  stocks,  after  some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband 
in  whose  name  it  should  be  entered ;  and  the 
mented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they  removed  to 
'Hington.'  This  was  the  greatest  benefaction  that  "  Para- 
idise  Lost "  ever  procured  the  author's  deacendents ;  and 

'  Before  [he  performance,  Jolinsnn  published  a  letter  in  the  General 
Jdarriiaer,  ealiingaElention  tu  itaubjtict.  Baswell'a  Johasmi,voi.i.  p.  173. 

*  Bishop  of  BrisbJ,  who  in  1749  pulilished  an  edition  of  Milton'A    I 
Worts.    Bo  swell  q  notes,  froni  Newton's  ^OOTurt(  of  his  oim  Hfe  {11  Bi), 
Mine  very  severe  strictures  on  the  Lives  of  the  Pacta,  which  Johns 
drclared  "  he  durst  not  huve  printed  while  he  was  alive."     Boswell'a 
Johnton,  rol.  i*.  p.  210. 

•  This  was  not  the  great  Jacob,  who  died  ISlh  March,  1735-36,  aged 
eighty,  nor  Jacob,  his  nephew  and  partner,  who  died  before  him. 
S5tb,  1735,  but  Jacob,  iild  Jacob's  great  nephew,  who  died  31st  Mamh,    . 
1767.     P-  Cunningham,  Lives  of  the  Potts,  vol.  i,  p.  138. 

■*  Here  she  died  May  9th,  1751. 
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'A  'riust  m  -man  3am  Jinv  MUBsaoansL  'si  -yaass:  Ids  Iifie;  bid 
1^  ^umnir  if  smxrdiixcbiir  &  ?7iiiiieniL. 


Ix  '^  'fmnnnncun,  i£  KDshl's  ^li^siaul  ▼•isb.  I  shall 
ya^  ¥i  jasi>a.  sssEsri  n  '^imi:  Ai^  ii  itfcix  -wi^  Mb  jnrenile 
^rv&iKsamft.  JFir  xis  -ocfj^-  ibkss  jk^  sbbids  ^o  ia^«  bad  a 
tt»a7%^  i£  IwrimwRF  :iiiii  -vscj  jsnouusri  ^viisi  ftkfr  Ins  once 
v;x:;«];t  iiSr  zKMtJsss  «i-  jKSBrr't.  etio  fives  !»>  tbe  paUick 
lot  ux&aufl^  yaoLT  -m^BOL  3^  ir^tfit  -off  beiasse  he  was 
gf^i^Skmf  wt^i^ui  VB  mc  iif  im^  ^ffltf«  SDfffKMi]^  bis 
T*A^fxm  Jtsm  joat  -ooobl  'mm»-^  Tbaw  pvchidn  to  Ids 
ivXiVSih  jaa^.rss§  «3»  5m  ^^^J^^ia^  Iaisil  aad  Engfesh.  Of  the 
I-Wifca  I  tsuoicn  preEeskd  «:-  ff«ik  ac  a  crixick;  but  I 
ix»T>  bimri  tbeoi  «mauBa^:d  br  a  skan  *  w«]l  qualified  to 
^i«?^sd^  tiMsr  flKTix.  Xltt- ]^;:i£  paces  are  liiBcioiulTdegant; 
^y«tn  tl;»<r  ddiigbt  viddi  tlaej  mMstd  is  nzher  bj  the  exquisite 
/fiOitatMW  <i€  the  aiKafm  vriKers.  br  the  pmitj  of  the 
4u^ifm^  and  tbe  bannoDj  of  the  numbers,  than  bj  any 
l^fVi^  td  mweotkfii,  or  Tigoor  oi  sentiment.  The j  are  not 
all  ^/f  ^|itaJ  Talne ;  the  elegies  excell  the  odes ;  and  some 
^/f  tfi^  ex^^rcises  on  Gunpowder  Treason  might  have  been 

Th*t  EiOglisb  poems,  though  thej  make  no  promises  of 
**  V'AriuVim  Jj^iSt,**  have  this  evidence  of  genius,  that  they 
U'AVtt  a  ('MMi  original  and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiariij 
in  u*fi  i*x('At\\(mcii :  if  they  differ  from  Terses  of  others,  they 
tViflttr  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too  often  distinguisheck 
\ty  nrpyilMivc  harshness;  the  combinations  of  words aie 
utiw,  hut  they  are  not  pleasing;  the  rhymes  and  epitheta 
Hi*i*ui  U)  he  laboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 

Thai  ill  tlie  <*arly  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote  with  mucli 
nirt*  iipiXMifH  from  his  manuscripts,  happily  preserved  at 

•  y/w!  Ptumim.     Aid.  3/.  rol.  iii.  p.  176. 

*  Mr.  (yunniriKhum  nuggests  Barctti,  Johnson's  Italian  friend.    Sm 
IkmwvWn  Johmim^  vol.  i.  pp.  137 ,  1^6  iv. 
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"ambridge,  in  whicli  many  of  his  smaller  works  are  fouiid 
»(Jiey  were  first  written,  with  the  subsequent  eorrectiona. 
Such  reliques  shew  how  excellence  is  required ;  what  t 
lope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  may  leani  first  to  do  with 
diJi^ence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great  poet,  some- 
timea  force  their  own  judgment  into  false  approbation  of 
hia  little  pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themselves  to  think  that 
ildmirable  which  ia  only  singular.  All  that  short  compoai- 
""  can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance,  ' 
ffi  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  little  things  with 
he  overlooked  the  milder  eicellence  of  suavity  and 
s ;  he  was  a  Lion  that  bad  no  skill  in  dandling  tke 

of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has  been  be- 
ia  "  Lycidas ;  "  '  of  which  the  diction  is  harsh,  the 
ihjmea  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  What 
beauty  there  is,  we  must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments 
and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion  of 
real  passion  ;  for  passion  nms  not  after  remote  allusions 
ind  obscure  opinions.  Passion  plucks  no  berries  from  the 
Myrtle  and  ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Minciua,  nor 
tells  of  rough  eatyrs  and  fauns  wntk  cloven  heel.  Where 
there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little  grief. 
I  In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth ; 
there  ia  no  art.  for  there  is  nothing  new.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting:  what- 
ever  images  it  can  supply,  are  long  ago  exhausted  ;  and 
its  inherent  improbability  always  forces  dissatisfaction  on 
[the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Hervey '  that  they 
studied  together,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  how  much  he  must 

*  Aid.  M.  Tol.  iii.  p.  123.    For  a  rhftrming  criticism  at  Ljcidas 
touchstone  of  tftste,^  see  Mark  Pattison  on  Millon  in  Ward's  Eaglitk 
iW«,  vol.  ii.  p.  298, 

'  (M  '4<  death  tif  Mr.  William  ffn-wy.    Cowley's  Poems, 
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miss  the  cotupanion  of  his  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his 
discoveries ;  but  what  image  of  tenderoess  can  be  excited 
by  these  lines ! 

AVe  drove  b  field,  and  both  togetlier  heard 
What  lime  the  grey  flv  winds  iier  sultrj  horn, 
Battening  out  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and  that  they  had 
no  flocks  to  batten ;  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  the 
representation  may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  is  so 
uncertain  and  remote,  that  it  ia  never  sought  because  it 
cannot  be  known  when  it  ia  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers,  appear  the 
heathen  deities ;  Jove  and  Phcebue,  Neptune  and  ,£olua, 
,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a 
College  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  know- 
ledge, or  less  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a  shep- 
herd has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his  flocks 
alone,  without  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping  ;  and  how 
one  god  asks  another  god  what  is  become  of  Lyddaa, 
and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
eicite  no  sympathy ;  he  who  thua  praises  will  confer  no 
honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With  these  trifling 
.  fictions  are  mingled  the  most  awful  and  sacred  trutliB, 
such  as  ought  never  to  be  polluted  with  such  irreverend. 
combinations.  The  shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of 
sheep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations  are 
always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent,  and  at  least 
approach  to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I  believe  the  writer 
not  to  have  been  conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired,  that  it'a 
;  blaze  drives  away  the  eye  from  nice  esamination.  Surely 
no  man  could  have  fancied  that  he  read  "  Lycidas  "  witil 
pleasure,  had  he  not  'inovJn  its  authot. 


Of  the  two  pieces,  "  L'Alleffro  "  '  and  "  II  Penaeroso,"  ' 
I  believe  opiabn  is  uniform ;  every  man  thn,t  reada  them, 
reads  them  with  pleaaure.  The  author's  design  is  not, 
wiat  Theobald  Las  remarked,  merely  to  shew  how  objectH 
deriye  their  coloura  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the 
operation  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the  melan- 
choly temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he  ia  differently 
dispoBed ;  but  rather  how,  among  the  auuceasiye  variety  of 
appearances,  every  disposition  of  miud  takes  hold  on  those 
ty  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

The  ehearful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  morning ;  the 
fmtive  man  heara  the  nightingale  in  the  evening.  The 
thearful  m.an  sees  the  cock  strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and 
bounds  echo  in  the  wood;  then  walks  not  wmeen  to  ob- 
serve the  glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
iniik-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plowman  and  the 
laower;  then  casta  his  eyes  about  him  over  scenes  of 
OnilJBg  plenty,  and  looks  up  to  the  distant  tower,  the 
Jewdence  of  some  fair  inhabitant ;  thus  he  pursues  rural 
gaiety  through  a  day  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  delights 
himself  at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  auper- 
Btitioiu  ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen  to  muse  at 
midnight ;  and  at  another  heara  the  sullen  curfew,     IE  the 
drives  him  home,  he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by 
r  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  North 
discover  the  habitation  of  separate  soula,  and  varies 
lea  of  meditation,  by  contemplatmg  the  magnificent 
itick  acenea  of  tra^ck  and  epic  poetry.     When  the 
morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind,  he 
into  the  dark  trackless  wooda,  falls  asleep  by  some 
luring  water,  and  with  melancholy  enthusiasm  eicjtecta 
■dream  of  prognostication,  or  some  musick  played  by 
'  performer  a. 
a.  Jtf,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  '  Biid.  vol.  111.  ip.  Ui, 
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Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  solitary,  silent  inhabi- 
tanta  oE^the  breast  that  neither  receive  nor  tranamit  com- 
munication; no  mentioD  ia  therefore  made  of  a  philo- 
sophical friend,  or  a  pleasant  companion.  The  seriouaness 
does  not  arise  from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the 
gaiety  from  the  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  ckearfulnens,  having  eihausted  the  countryi 
tries  what  towered  cities  '  will  afford,  and  mingles  with  st 
of  splendor,  gay  assemblies,  and  nuptial  festivities  ;  but  he 
mingles  a  mere  spectator,  aa,  when  the  learned  comedies  rf 
Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  are  exhibited, 
he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pennive '  man  nevur  loses  himself  in  crowds,  bat 
walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the  cathedral.  Milton 
jirobably  had  not  yet  forsaken  the  Church. 

Both  his  characters  dehght  in  musick  ;  but  he  seemBto 
think  that  chearful  notes  would  have  obtained  from  PIolo 
a  compleat  dismission  of  Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds 
only  procured  a  conditional  release/ 

For  the  old  age  of  Chearfulness  he  makes  no  provision) 
but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with  great  dignity  to  the  clo« 
of  life.     His  Chearfulness  is  without  levity,  and  his  Pen* 
.  siveness  without  asperity. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are  properly  se- 
lected, and  nicely  distinguished;  but  the  colours  of  Ihe 
diction  seem  not  sufficiently  discriminated.  I  know  not' 
whether  the  characters  are  kept  sufBciently  apart.  N* 
mirth  can,  indeed,  be  found  in  his  melancholy  ;  butlaW 
.  afraid  that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  bis  mirth- 
L  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of  imagination. 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is  the  "  Mast 


'  VAtUgro,  Aid.  M.  xol.  iji.  p.  146. 

'  n  PejiaeroBO,  ibid.  p.  140. 

*  L'AUegre,  ibid.  p.  117.    n  Pmunuo,  ibid.  p.  138. 
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tit  ComuB ; "  '  in  which  may  very  plainly  be  discovered  the 
dawn  or  twilight  of  "  Paradise  Lost.''  Milton  appears  to 
haye  formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and  mode  of 
veise,  which  hia  maturer  judgement  approved,  and  from 
Tfliich  he  never  endeavoured  nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "  Gomns  "  afford  only  a  specimen  of  his  lan- 
guage ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  power  of  description  and 
Us  vigour  of  sentiment,  employed  in  the  praise  and  detencs- 
o[  virtae,  A  work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found; 
tUasions.  images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish 
»lmost  every  period  with  lavish  decoration.  As  a  series 
of  lines,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  worthy  of  all 
the  admiration  with  which  the  Totaries  have  received  it. 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not  probable. 
A  Masque,  in  those  parts  where  supernatural  intervention 
if  admitted,  must  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of 
im&gination  ;  but,  bo  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human,  it 
ought  to  be  reasonable,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conduct  of  the  two  brothers  ;  who,  when  their  sister  sinks 
with  fatigue  in  a  pathless  wilderness,  wander  both  away 
hither  in  search  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their  way  back, 
ud  leave  a  helpless  Lady  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of 
eohtnde.  This  however  ia  a.  defect  overbalanced  by  its 
tonvenieuce. 
What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  that  the  prologue 
the  wild  wood  by  the  attendant  Spirit  is  addressed 
audience  ;  a  mode  of  communication  so  contrary  to 
of  dramatick  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
irtit. 

discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  ^  an  objection 
may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  following  speeches : 
have  not  the  spriteliness  of  a  dialogue  animated " 
contention,  but  seem  rather  declamations  deliberately 
ised,  and  formally  repeated,  on  a  moral  questi 
Aid.  ^f.  ml.  iii.  p.  77.  ■"  Jbiil.  ^.  S^. 
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The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lecture,  without 
passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  Boag  of  Comua '  has  airiness  and  jollity  ;  but,  what 
may  recommend  MJlton'a  morals  as  well  as  Lis  poetry,  the 
invitations  to  pleasure  are  so  general,  that  they  escite 
no  distinct  images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  tate  no 
dangerous  hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are 
elegant,  but  tedious.  The  song  must  owe  much  to  the 
Toiee,  if  it  ever  can  delight.  At  last  the  Brothers  enter, 
with  too  much  tranquillity;  and  when  they  have  feared 
leat  their  sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she 
is  not  in  danger,  the  Elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise  of 
chastity,  and  the  Younger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a 
philosopher. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  in  form  of  a  shepherd;  and 
the  Brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste  to  ask  his  help, 
praises  his  singing,  and  enquires  his  business  inthatplaa. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  interview  the  Brother  is  taken 
with  a  short  fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates '  that  tie 
Lady  ia  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  Brother  morahBM 
again ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration,  of  no  u« 
1>ecaUBe  it  is  false,  and  therefore  unsuitable  to  a  good 
Being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  senti- 
ments are  generous ;  but  there  is  something  wanting  to 
allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  '  is  the  mort 
animated  and  affecting  scene  of  the  drama,  and  wanW 
nothing  but  a  brisker  reciprocation  of  objections  and  re- 
plies, to  invite  attention,  and  detain  it. 

The  songs  are  vigorous,  and  full  of  imagery  j  but  thef 
are  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  very  musical  in  theif 
numbers. 

'  Aid.  M.  n\.  m.  p.  ai.      '  Ibid,  pp.  B9-lQg.      '  Ihid.  pp.  VMi 
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Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too  bold,  and  the 
language  too  IttiuriaTit  for  dialogue.     It  is  a  drama 
,epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously  inetruetive. 

The  "  Sonnets  "  were  written  in  different  parta  of  Milton's 
life,  upon  different  occasiona.  They  deserve  not  any  parti- 
cnkr  criticism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said,  that 
thsy  are  not  bad  ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth '  and  the 
Iwenty.first^  are  truly  entitled  to  thia  slender  commenda- 
tion, The  fabrick  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted  to  the 
Italian  language,  has  ever  succeeded  in  ours,  which,  having 
greater  variety  of  termination,  requires  the  rhjmes  to  be 
soften  changed, 

^  Those  httle  pieces  may  be  dispatched  without  much 
Miiety ;  a  greater  wort  calls  for  greater  care.  I  am  now 
to  examine  "  Paradise  Lost ; "  *  a  poem,  which,  considered 
vith  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with 
renpect  to  performEince  the  second,  among  the  productions 
I  of  the  human  mind. 

-  By  the  general  consent  of  criticks,  the  first  praise  of 
genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epick  poem,  as  it  requires 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient 
for  other  compositions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  plea- 
sure with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of 
Mason.  Epick  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the  most  im- 
portant truths  by  the  most  pleasing  precepts,  and  there- 
fore relates  some  great  event  in  the  most  affecting  manner. 
History  must  supply  the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of 
narration,  which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler 
trt,  must  animate  by  dramatick  energy,  and  diversify  by 
retrospection  and  anticipation ;  morality  must  teach  him 
tbe  exact  bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue ; 

'  Son.  VIII.     When  the  Assaull  leas  intended  to  the  City.    Alil.  .V. 
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from  policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  te  has  to  learn  the  i 
diHcrimiiia.tions   of    character,    and    the    tendeucy  of  Qis  I 
paBsions,  either  single  or  comhined ;  and  phyeiology  mnrt 
supply  him  with  illustrations  and  images.     To  put  these 
materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagination  capable 
of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fiction.     Nor  is  he  yet  a 
poet  till  he  has  attained  the  whole  extension  of  hia  langua^ 
diatinguiehed  all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colouiB    < 
of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their  difEerent  sounds  to  all   ' 
the  varieties  of  metrical  moderation.  , 

Eossn '  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet's  first  work  is  to  find 
a  vioral,  which  his  fable  is  afterwards  to  illustrate  and 
establish.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  process  only  of 
Milton  ;  the  moral  of  other  poems  is  incidental  and  con- 
sequent ;  in  Milton's  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinslck.  ' 
His  purpose  was  the  moat  useful  and  the  most  arduous ;  (o 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  to  shew  the  reasonablenei* 
of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  must  be  a.  fable,  a  narration 
artfully  constructed,  so  aa  to  excite  curiosity,  and  Burpriw 
expectation.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He  has  involved 
in  hia  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded, and  those  that  were  to  follow  it :  he  has  interwoven  [ 
the  whole  system  of  theology  with  such  propriety,  that 
every  part  appears  to  be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  re- 
cital is  wished  shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  pro- 
gress of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an  event  ot 
great  importance.  That  of  Milton  ia  not  the  destnictioa 
of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an 
empire.     His  subject  ia  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions 

'  A  French  critic  of  the  aevenieenth  century,  whose  disBertation  oa 
of  epic  poetry  was  fumoua  in  ita  daj,  and  was  tranalaled  into 

— M.  ASBOLD. 


Tif  leaven  and  of  earth ;  rebellion  agamst  the  Suprei 
King,  raised  hy  the  highest  order  of  created  beinga  ;  t 
tPYerthrow  of  their  boat,  and  the  punishment  of  their  crin 
the  creation  of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures ;  their 
original  bappmeas  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of 
mortaUty,  and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  jiea^e. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only  by  persons 
of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the  greatness  displayed 
Milton's  poem,  all  other  greatneaa  shrinks  away.  The 
weakest  of  his  agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
Imga,  the  original  parents  of  mankind  ;  with  whose  actions 
the  elements  consented ;  on  whose  rectitude,  or  deviation 
flf  will,  depended  the  state  of  t«rrestrial  nature,  and  the 
coadition  o£  all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are  such  as  it 
is  irreverence  to  name  on  alight  occasions.  The  rest  were 
Wer  powers ; 

" — of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Thoae  elements,  and  arm  him  with  tlie  force 

Of  all  their  regions  j  "  ' 

powers,  which  only  the  controul  of  Omnipotence  restrains 

from  laying  creation  waste,  and  filling  the  vast  expanse  of 

space  with  ruin  and  confuaion.  To  display  the  motives  and 

actions  of  beinga  thus  superiour,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 

Lmine  them,  or  human  ima^nation  represent  them,  is  the 

rhioh  this  mighty  poet  haa  undertaken  and  performed. 

,the  examination  of  epick  poems  much  speculation  is 

Ij  employed  upon  the  ciaractere.     The  characters 

Paradise  Lost,"  which  admit  of  examination,  are 

of  angela  and  of  man ;  o£  angels  good  and  evil ;  of 

his  innocent  and  sinful  state, 
long  the  angela,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is  mild  and 
of   easy  condescension  and  free   communication ; 
that  of  Michael  is  regal  and  lofty,  and,  as  may  seem, 
Paradiae  Lost.     Aid.  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  A 
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tdve  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel 
appear  occasionally,  and  act  as  eTcry  incident  requirea ; 
the  solitary  fidelity  o£  Ahdiel  ia  very  amiably  painted- 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  diversified 
To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,'  aueh  sentinients  are  given 
s  suit  the  most  exalted  attd  most  depraved  being.  Milton 
has  been  censured,  by  Clarke,^  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan's  mouth.  For  there  an 
thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  observation  d 
character  can  justify,  because  no  good  man  would  wil- 
lingly permit  them  to  pass,  however  transiently,  through 
iwn  mind.  To  make  Satan  speak  as  a  rehel,  withont 
any  such  expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  MiltoD'B 
undertaking,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  extri- 
cated himself  with  great  happiness.  There  is  in  Satan'l 
speeches  little  that  can  give  pain  to  a  pious  ear-  The 
language  of  rebellion  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  rf 
obedience.  The  maligtiity  of  Satan  foanis  in  haughtineB 
and  obstinacy  ;  but  his  expressions  are  commonly  genenli 
and  no  otherwise  offensive  than  as  they  are  wicked.' 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are  vwf 
judiciously  discriminated  in  the  fii'st  and  second  booln; 
and  the  ferocious  character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  &l 
battle  and  the  council,  with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given,  during  their  innocence, 
such  sentiments  as  innocence  can  generate  and  utter. 
Their  love  is  pure   benevolence  and  mutual   venerations 

'  SpeelatOT,  No.  303.  aeventh  paper. 

'  Eseay  on  Stvdt/.—Joasaon.  "Wherein  Directiooa  are  giTen  fix 
the  Dne  Coniiuct  thereor,  and  the  Colleclion  of  a.  Library  proper  for  ike 
Purpose,  Eonsisting  of  the  choicest  Books  in  all  the  aevera.!  parti  of 
Leamiog,  bj  John  Clarke,  Masler  of  the  Public  Graiomar  School  it 
Hull."     London,  1731,  p.  206. 

"  Coleridge  has  a  fine  passage  on  the  character  of  Satan.    Coleridge^ 
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Uieir  repasts  are  without  Ivuury,  and  their  diligence  with- 
k  out  toil.  Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
^^n  the  voice  of  admiratiou  and  gratitude.  Fruition  left 
^Hta&  ttothing  to  ask,  and  Innocence  left  them  nothing  to 

^Hpot  ivith  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutual  accu- 
Hiatiai,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they  regard  eauh  other 
I  with  alienated  mindB,  and  dread  their  Creator  as  the 
I  atenger  of  their  transgression.  At  last  they  seek  shelter 
I  in  his  mercy,  soften  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  suppliua- 
I  tion.  Both  before  and  after  the  Fall,  the  superiority  of 
I  Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

t  Of  the  prabahU  aud  the  marvelloug,  two  parte  of  a  Tidgar 
I  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critick  in  deep  conaidera- 
'  &>n.  the  "Paradise  Lost"  requires  little  to  be  said.  It 
contains  the  history  of  a  miracle,  of  Creation  and  Bedemp- 
tim  ;  it  displays  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Bang ;  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and  the  , 
ai&rvelloua  is  probable.  The  substance  of  the  narrative 
ia  truth ;  and  as  truth  allowa  no  choice,  it  is,  like  neces- 
•ity,  superior  to  rule.  To  the  accidental  or  adventitious 
'jwrta,  as  to  every  thing  human,  some  sUght  exceptions 
auy  be  made.  But  the  nkain  fabrick  is  immovably  sup- 
Jorted. 

a  justly  remarked  by  Addison,'  that  this  poem  has, 
e  nature  of  its  subject,  the  advantage  above  all 
,  that  it  is  universally  and  perpetually  interesting. 
jikind  will,  through  all  ages,  bear  the  same  rela- 
ftiio  Adam  and  to  Eve,  aud  muat  partake  of  that  good 

1  which  extend  to  themselves. 
fetfae  machinery,  so  called  from  &tuc  an-d  fuiy^ayije,  by 
:   meant    the    occasional   interposition   of  super- 

'.OTjlSo.  2T3,  Eecond  pD.per.  Halkm  lisssomefin^reinBLikioi 
K  improvemem  of  ihe  highust  critiHsm.  the  philosophj  ofieslhettca, 
If  days  of  Addison.     See  Lit.  Eur.  vol.  iii.  p,  464  n. 
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mitural  power,  another  fertile  topic  of  critical  remiirVs, 
here  ie  no  room  to  epe&k,  because  every  thing   is  done   I 
under  the  immediate  and  viaible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but 
the  rule  is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  aetioB 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means. 

Of  epi*od«g.  I  think  there  are  only  two,  contained  is 
Baphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  heaven,  and  Miehad'i 
prophetick  account  of  the  changes  to  happen  in  this  worl4 
Botli  are  closely  connected  with  the  great  action  j  OM 
was  necessary  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  m  ft 
consolation. 

To  the  compleatness  or  integrUy  of  the  design  nothing 
can  be  objected ;  it  has  distinctly  and  clearly  what  Aris- 
totle requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Tlunt 
is  perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  same  length,  from  which  M 
little  can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation.  Here  iXt 
no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  any  long  description 
shield.  The  short  digressions  at  the  beginning  o 
third,  seventh,  and  ninth  books,  might  doubtless  bS 
spared ;  but  superfluities  so  beautiful,  who  would  take 
away  ?  or  who  does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  thi 
"  Iliad  "  had  gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  bttle  know- 
ledge of  himself?  Perhaps  no  passages  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentively  read  than  those  estrineick 
para^apbs  ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry  is  pleasure,  that 
cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which  all  are  pleased. 

The   questions,    whether   the   action   of    the   poem 
strictly  one,  whether  the  poem   can   be  properly  termei 
heroick.  and  who  is  the  hero,  are  raised  by  such  readers 
draw  their  principles   of  judgement  rather   from   book 
than  from  reason.     Milton,  though  he  intituled  "  Paradil 
Lost "    only   a  poem,   yet  calls    it  himself   heroick  goiij 
Dryden,  petiilantly  and  indecently,  denies  the  heroism 
Adam,  because  he  was  overcome ;  but  there  is  no  real 
whj  the  hero  should  not  be  unfortunate,  except  estabtisbi 
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pmctic«,  since  success  and  virtue  do  not  ^o  necessarily 
together.  Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan  ;  but  Luean's  autho- 
rity will  not  be  suffered  by  Quintilian  to  decide.  However, 
if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  deceiver  was  at  last 
crushed ;  Adam  was  restored  to  his  Maker's  favour,  and 
therefore  may  securely  resume  his  human  rank.' 

After  the  scheme  and  fabrick  of  the  poem,  must  be  c 
eidered   its    component  parts,    the    aentimenta    and  the 
diction. 

The  sentiments,  aa  expressive  of  manners,  or  appro- 
priated to  eharaetera,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  uneioep- 
tionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  morality, 
precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom.  Such  is  the  original 
formation  of  this  poem,  that  as  it  admits  no  human  , 
manners  till  the  Fall,  it  can  give  little  assistance  to 
Itoman  conduct.  Its  end  is  to  raise  the  thoughts  above 
nblunary  cares  or  pleasures.  Tet  the  praise  of  that  for- 
titude, with  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singularity  of 
Tirtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  all  timea ;  and  Raphael's  reproof  of  Adam's 
curiosity  after  the  planetary  motions,  with  tiie  answer  re- 
turned by  Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  rule 
<if  life  which  any  poet  has  dehvered. 

'  The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called  forth  in  the 
i,  are  such  as  could  only  be  produced  by  an  ima^i- 
1  the  highest  degree  fervid  and  active,  to  which 
a  were  supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited 
The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  might  be  said  to 
ute  his  learning,  to  throw  off   into   his  work   the 
ftof  science,  unmingled  with  its  grosser  parts. 

L  in  hia  Eiiap  on  Satire,  S.  S.  D.  vol.  siii.  p.  18  n,  and 
bliisfirBl  paper  on  Porniwe  Loal.  Sptclalor,'So.  asT.  Drjden 
I  that  the  Devgl,  not  Adam,  was  the  hero.    Fref.  to   Jlrgil, 
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■        quality  of  Mb  poem  is  aublimity. 


He  ha4  i^cmsidered  creation  in  its  whole  extent,  and  hii 
descrijitionB  are  therefore  learned.  He  had  sccastomed 
his  itnafi^iimtion  to-unreBtrained  indulgence,  and  his  con- 
therefore  were  extensive.  The  charactnisdct 
He  sometimes  deecendi 
to  the  el^ant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He  can  ocfa- 
MiuniiJIj  invest  himBelf  with  grace  ;  but  his  natural  portia 
KiKB^tJck  loftinesH."  He  uan  please  when  pleasure  is  re.  j 
quiri'd  ;  but  it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  astonish.  I 

He  HcemH  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own 
((eiiius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that  Nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others ;  the  power 
of  dinplajing  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforc- 
ing the  awful,  darkening  the  );looniy,  and  a^iuTatisgdifl 
drt'adful ;  lie  therefore  chose  a  subject  on  which  too  mitcll 
could  not  bo  said,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy  witli-j 
out  the  ueuBure  of  extravagance. 

Tlio  api)oarances  of  nature,  and  the  occurrences  of  litfti 
did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  greatness.  To  paint  thingHj 
us  they  are,  requires  a  minute  attention,  and  employs  t<hB| 
memory  rather  than  the  fancy.^  Milton's  delight 
sport  in  thtr  wide  regions  of  possibility ;  reality 
Bcene  tiKi  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent  his  faculties 
upon  discovery,  into  worlds  where  only  imagination 
travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new  modes  of  exisl 
and  furnish  sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings, 
trace  the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs 
[  heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds 
sometimes  revisit  earth,  and   tell    of   things  vi 

'  Algarotti  terms  it  gigantcsca  siibliinie,'!  -If  JKoMioBa,— Johksok. 

'  Coleridge  calls  Milton  "not  a  pL<:tares(|ue,  but  a.  tnugiral  piwtl 
{Rcmaini,  vol.  i,  p.  177),  and  Hallam  ascrilies  ihis  <?hanicteriitic  cliieM 
U  his  blindnefls.    Milton  "describes  visible  things  .  '—'  '-  '— •" 

LU.  Eur.  vol.  iii.  p.  469, 


t  be  feek 
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liBowQ.    Wlien  he  cannot  raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of 

kis  mind,  he  gives  delight  by  its  fertility.  .i 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  be  never  fails  to  Bll  the  iinagi<  I 
nation.  But  bis  images  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  or 
Opttations  of  Nature  do  not  seem  to  be  always  copied  from 
original  form,  nor  to  have  the  freshness,  racinesa,  and 
energy  of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as  Dry- 
den  expresses  it,  through  the  gpectaclee  of  iooke ;  '  and  on 
most  occasions  calls  learning  to  his  assistance.  The  garden 
of  Eden  brinjjs  to  his  mind  the  vale  of  '"  Enna,"  where 
Proserpine  was  gathering  flowers.'  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  fighting  elements,  like  Argo  between  the  Cyanean 
rocts,  or  Ulyeee*  between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools,'  when 
he  skumied  Ckarybdis  on  the  tarhoard.  The  mythological 
allusions  have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
oged  with  notice  of  their  vanity ;  but  they  contribute 
variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  alternate  exercise 
'  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy. 

a  similiea  are  less  numerous,  and  more  various,  than 
*.of  his  predecessors.^  But  he  does  not  confine  him- 
irithin  the  limits  of  rigorous  comparison  :  his  great  ex- 
!  is  amplitude,  and  he  expands  the  adventitious 
e  beyond  the  dimensions  which  the  occasion  required, 
^us,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the 
>n,  he  crouds  the  imagination  with  the  discovery  of 
the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the  telescope 
I  discovers.' 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to  affirm  that 
they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets  ;  for  this  superiority  he 
was  indebted  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings. 


I 


'  Dryden,  Efuag  on  Dtajnalic  Poetry,  &c. 

'  Paradiae  Lost,  book  ir.  lins  2ES.     Aid.  M.  vol.  1.  p.  1^.1. 

"  Paradite  LoH,  book  ii.  line  1,01T.     Aid.  !H.  vol.  i.  p.  7S. 

'  See  Addison's  seventh  paper.     Spectator,  No.  303. 

'  Paradiae  Loit,  book  i.  line  28*.     AM.  M.  vol.  i.  ^.  IS. 
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The  ancient  epiek  poets,  Tranting  the  light  of  Eevelation, 
^  were    wry  unskilful  teadiera   of   Tirtue ;  their   principal 
thajactera  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  amiable.     The 
reader  may  rise  from  their  works  with  a  greater  d^ree  of   , 
active  or  passive  fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence;    ■ 
but  he  will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justiMi    ■ 
I  and  none  of  mercy.  j 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the  advanta^  | 
of  even  Christian  knowledge   may  he  supposed  in  vaiiL    | 
Ariosto's   pravity   is   generally  known ;    and  though  tie 
"  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem."  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred 
subject,  the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  instruction.    . 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of  thought,  and  1 
purity  of  manners,  except  when  the  train  of  the  narralMB  . 
requires  the  introduction  of  the  rebellious   spirits ;  and 
1  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  subjection 
to  God,  in  such  a  mauDer  as  excites  reverence,  and  confinuB 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two  ;  but  those  two  are 
the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before  their  fall  for  dip 
nity  and  innocence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance  alii 
submission.  In  their  first  state  their  affection  is  tender 
without  weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
sumption. When  they  have  sinned,  they  shew  how  dis- 
cord begins  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to  cease  in 
mutual  forbearance ;  how  confidence  of  the  divine  favour 
is  forfeited  by  sin,  and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtMuei 
by  jienitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we  can  only 
conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  misery,  it  be  poasible  I* 
conceive  it ;  but  the  sentiments  and  worship  proper  to  * 
fallen  and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  ]ia»e 
all  to  practise. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great.  Our  pro- 
genitors, in  their  first  state,  conversed  with  angels ;  even 
when  foUj  and  sin  had  degraded  them,  they  had  not  in 


*  tuifoTt ;  '  and  they  r 
e  find  that  their  prayers 


'  their  humiliation  the  port  nf  n 
Mflin  to  reverential  regard,  when  w 
*ere  heajd. 

k»  human  pa,ssious  did  not  enter  the  world  before  the 
Fall,  there  is  in  the  '■  Paradise  Lost  "  little  opportunity  for 
tte  pathetitik  ;  but  what  little  there  is  has  not  been  lost. 
That  paasion  which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  an- 
gnish  arising  from  the  eonBciouSDese  of  trauBgression,  and 
tile  horrours  attending  the  sense  of  the  Divine  Displeasure, 
»re  very  justly  described  and  forcibly  impressed.  But  the 
passions  are  moved  only  on  one  o<!CaBion  ;  sublimity  it 
^eral  and  prevailing  quality  in  this  poem ;  sublimity 
tariously  modified,  sometimes  descriptive,  sometimes  argu- 
mentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for  faults 
aad  defects  every  work  of  man  must  have,  it  is  the  business 
,  o{  impartial  criticism  to  discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  ex- 
cdlence  of  Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  because 
of  selecting  heauties  there  had  been  no  end,  I  shall  in  the 
sune  general  manner  mention  that  which  seems  to  deserve 
censure ;  for  what  Enghshman  can  take  delight  in  tran- 
acribing  passages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 
Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit  the  frequent 
notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies ;  whii;h  Bentley,'  perhaps  better 
skilled  in  grammar  than  in  poetry,  has  often  found,  though 
he  sometimes  made  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  ob- 
trusions of  a  reviser  whom  the  author's  blindness  obliged 
Um  to  employ.  A  supposition  rash  and  groundless,  if  he 
thought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and  pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he 
in  private  allowed  it  to  be  false. 

The  plan,  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  has  this  inconvenience,  that 


'  Paradiee  Leal,  book  xi.  line  8.    Aid.  M.  vol.  i 
,'Dr.  Bichard  Bentlsy  pnblished,  in  IT32,  a 


l&gyu^  notes. 
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Tit  comprises  neither  human  actions  nor  hunia,u  manneri. 
The  man  and  woman  who  act  and  suffer,  are  in  a  state 
which  no  other  man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ;  beholda 
no  condition  in  which  he  can  by  any  effort  of  imagination 
place  himself  ;  he  has,  therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or 

I     sympathy. 
We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effects  of  Adam's  dia obedience ; 
we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him  must  all  bewail  oui 
offences;  we  have  restless  and  insidious  enemies  in  the 
fallen  angels,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians    | 
and  friends ;  in  the  Bedemption  of  mankind  we  hope  to  be    , 
included :  in  the  description  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are    j 
Burely  interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in 
the  regions  of  horror  or  bliss. 
But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new  ;  they  havfl 
been  taught  to  our  infancy  ;  they  have  mingled  with  our 
solitary  thoughts  and  familiar  conversation,  and  are  habi- 
tually interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life.     Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed  emotion  in 
the  mind  ;  what  we  knew  before,  we  cannot  learu  ;  what  it 
not  unexpected,  cannot  surprise. 

»0f  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes,  from 
some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except  when  stated  hours 
require  their  association ;  and  from  others  we  shrink  with 
horrour,  or  admit  them  only  as  saluta-ry  inflictions,  m  ' 
counterpoises  to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such  image* 
rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than  incite  it. 

Pleasure  and  terrour  are  indeed  the  genuine  sources  of 
poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be  such  as  human 
strength  and  fortitude  may  combat.  The  good  and  evil 
Y  of  Eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  wit ;  the 
mind  sinks  under  them  in  passive  helplessness,  content 
with  calm  belief  and  humble  adoration. 
Saova  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different  appear- 
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uicB,  and  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  new  train  of 
intermediate  imagoes.  This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and 
performed  with  pregnancy  and  Tigour  of  mind  peonliar  to 
himself.  Whoever  considers  the  few  radical  positioas 
wluch  the  Scriptures  afforded  him,  will  wouder  by  what 
tnergetick  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such  e!ct«nt,  and 
ramified  them  to  so  much  variety,  restrained  as  he  was  by 
religious  reverence  from  licentiousness  of  fiction. 

Here  ia  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of  study  and 
genius ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of  materials,  with  judge-  ' 
OKnt  to  digest,  and  fancy  to  combine  them  ;  Milton  was 
able  to  select  from  nature,  or  from  story,  from  ancient 
iable,  or  from  modem  science,  whatever  could  illustrate  or 
adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of  knowledge  im- 
pregnated his  mind,  fermented  by  study,  and  exalted  by 
imagination.  -^ 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent  hyper-  ^1 
bole,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in  reading  "  Faradise  ^M 
Jioit,"  we  read  a  book  of  universal  knowledge.  ^^   ■ 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied.  The  want  ^^ 
ot  human  interest  is  always  felt,  ■'  Paradise  lioat "  is  one 
of  the  books  which  the  reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and 
forgets  to  take  np  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  penisal  is  a  dnty  rather  than  a  pleasure. 
We  read  Milton  for  instruction,  retire  harrassed  and  over-  ^ 
Inrdened,  and  look  elsewhere  for  recreation ;    we  desert 

ir  master,  and  seek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is,  that  it  re-    i 
gnires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be  described,  the        ■ 
Igency  of  spirits.     He  saw  that  immateriality  supplied  no      H 
in^es,  and  that  he  could  not  show  angels  acting  but  by      ^f 
iiBtruments  of  action ;    he  therefore  invested  them  with        * 

and  matter.      This,  being  necessary,  was  therefore 
leCenaible  ;  and  he  should  have  secured  the  consistency  of 
lyatem,  by  keeping  immateriality  out   ot  a\%\A,  wni. 
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enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from  hia  thonghts.     But  he 

has  unhappily  perplexed  his  poetry  with  his  philosophy. 

HiB   infernal  and   celestial   powers    are   eometimeB  port* 

\  spirit,  and  aometimes  animated  body.     When  Satan  walks 

T*ith  his  lance  upon  the  burning  marie'  he  has  a  body ; 

}n,  in  his  passa^  between  hell  and  the  new  world,  he 

Q  danger  of  sinking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by 

a  gust  of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body;  when  he  animal** 

the  toad,  be  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that  can  penetrate 

matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts  up  in  hie  own  shapt' 

e  has  at  least  a  determined  form ;  and  when  be  is  bronglit 

l>efore  Gabriel,  he  has  a  epear  and  a  shield,^  which  he  had 

<  the  power  of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the 

intending  angels  are  evidently  materiaL 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pand»monium,  being  inear- 
poreal  spirile,  are  al  large,  though  wilkoul  n-amber*  in  5 
a  limited  space ;  yet  in  the  battle,  when  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  mountains,  their  armour  hurt  them,  cnuKei 
in  Hpo'n  their  svhstance,  now  grown  graas  by  ainnitig'  Tbi* 
hkewise  happened  to  the  uncorrupt«d  angels,  who  wera 
overthrown  the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for  ■unarmed  (fey 
might  eatily  at  spirits  have  evaded  by  conlradir-tion  or  «• 

■  move.'  Even  as  spirits  they  are  hardly  spiritual  \  for 
contraction  and  remove  are  images  of  matter  ;  but  if  tkef 
could  have  escaped  without  their  armour,  they  might  haffl 
escaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the  empty  cover  to  be  bat- 
tered. "Cricl,'  when  he  rides  on  a  sun-beam,"  is  mat«riiij 
Satan  is  material  when  be  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of  Adani. 
^_  The  confusion  of  spirit  and  matter  which  pervades  tl» 

^^  '  Paradite  Lost,  book  i.  line  396.    Aid.  ,U.  vol.  L  p.  14. 

^H  '  Bk.  iv.  I.  819,  vol.  i.  p.  146.      ^  Bk.  iv,  1.  990,  Tol.  L  p.  IBS. 

^m  '  Bk.  i.  1.  7B9,  Tul.  i.  p.  3fi.  '  Bk.  y\.  11.  ES6-661,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

^H  "  Bk,  ri.  1.  (>95,  vol.  ii.  p.  61.       ^  Bk.  iv.  1,  566,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

^H  "  Addison  reiDa.rka  that  this  "is  a  prettiness  that  might  \>3,ye  beH 

^1         admired  in  a  little  fanciful  pnel,  but  aetm%  beluw  the  genius  of  Milton,' 
^H         Spectator,  Ho.  3^1. 

k J 
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Thole  narration  of  the  wax  of  heaven  fills  it  with  incoa- 
gniitj ;  8Jid  the  book,  in  which  it  is  related.'  is,  I  believ^f 
lie  favoTirite  of  children,  and  gradually  neglected  as 
isonledge  is  increased. 

After  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents,  which  cannot 
be  e^lained,  may  be  considered  that  of  allegorical  per- 
ions,  which  have  no  real  existence.  To  exalt  causes  into 
■gents,  to  invest  abstrac-t  ideas  with  form,  and  animate 
them  with  activity,  has  always  been  the  right  of  poetry. 
But  Huch  airy  beings  are.  for  the  most  part,  suffered  only 
to  do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame  telle  a 
tale,  and  Victory  hovers  over  a  general,  or  perches 
standard ;  but  Fame  and  Victory  can  do  no  more. 
give  them  any  real  employment,  or  ascribe  to  them  any 
material  agency,  is  to  make  them  allegorical  no  longer, 
bnt  to  shock  the  mind  by  ascribing  effects  to  non-entity. 
In  the  "  Prometheus  "  of  ^schylus,  we  see  VioUnce  and 
Strength,  and  in  the  "  Alcestia  "  of  Euripides,  we  see  Death, 
brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active  persons  of  the  drama ; 
hut  no  precedents  can  justify  absurdity. 

Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  undoubtedly 
Eanlty.''  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of  Death,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  be  the  portress  of  hell ;  but  when  they  stop  the 
journey  of  Satan,  a  journey  described  as  real,  and  when 
Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory  is  broken.  That  Sin 
tad  Death  should  have  shewn  the  way  to  hell,  might  have 
l»een  allowed;  but  they  cannot  faeiUtat«  the  passage  by 
building  a  bridge,  because  the  dif&culty  of  Satan's  passage 
U  described  as  real  and  sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to 


'  Paradue  Lost,  book  ti.     Mr.  Firtb  observes  that  this  book 
ciud  with  unbroken  praise  by  Addison  in  his  twelfth  paper,  Sptciaior, 
Ko.  333,  and  that  Yollaire  condeiona  it  as  absurd.    Atl  E 
ttumaire  FhilotophifW    Works,  ed.    1819,  vol.  xxxv.   p.  43 
Firth,  Milton,  p.  138. 
,  •  Bra  AddisuD,  Sptctator,  No.  357. 
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^^m  be  only  figurative.  Tlie  hell  assigned  to  the  rebellioOT 
^^M  spirits  is  described  as  not  leaa  local  than  the  residence  of 
^H  man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  sjmce,  separated 
^^H  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order  by  a  chaotick  waste 
^^M  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ;  but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up 
^^m  a  mole  of  aggravated  toil.'  cemented  with  tuphaliiu ;  & 
^^B      work  too  bulky  for  ideal  architects. 

^^M  This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatnt 

^H       faults  of  the  poem ;  and  to  this  there  was  no  temptation, 
^^M       but  the  author's  opinion  of  its  beauty. 
^H  To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections  may  be 

^B       made.     Satan  is  with  great  expectation'  brought  befoM 
^^         Gabriel  in  Paradise,  and  is  suffered  to   go  away  unmo- 
lested."   The  creation  of  nmn  is  represented  as  the  mdm- 
quence  of  the  vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of 

Ithe  rebels ;    yet  Satan    mentions   it  as  a  report  rife  » 
heaven*  before  his  departure. 
To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence,  was  veij 
difiicult ;   and  something  of  anticipation  perhaps  is  nor 
and  then  discovered.     Adam's  discourse  of  dreams  seeoM 
not  to  be  the  speculation  of  a  new-created  being.'     I  knoir 
not  whether  his  answer  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiositj' 
does  not  want  something  of  propriety  :  it  is  the  8i)eech  of 
a  man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.     Some  philoso- 
phical notions,  especially  when  the  philosophy  is  false,  mi^t 
have  been  better  omitted.      The  angel,  in  a  comparison, 
speaks   of  timorous  deer,  before  deer  were  yet  timorous, 
and  before  Adam  could  understand  the  comparison. 
'  Misprint  for  "  aggregited,"    Par.  LotI,  bk.  k.  I.  a93.    Aid.  X.  toL 
ii.  p.  189. 
'  Fttr.  Lost,  bk.  iv.  U.  865-l,0[5,  vol.  i.  ]jp.  U8.1S3. 
'  The  interrnptionof  ths  combat  by  the  ti  a  ion  of  the  golden  Bcalelik 
a  refinement  upon  Homer's  Chougbl  in  tbe  3^nd  Ilisd,  and  Virgil't  inlH 
.*n«id,  see  Bprdalor,  No.  321. 
*  Far.  Loit,  bk.  i.  1.  650,  toI.  i.  p.  39. 
■  Bk.  T.  11.  9S-116,  vol  ii.  p.  fl. 


Dryden  remarks,'  that  Milton  has  some  flats  among  his 
elevations.'  This  is  only  to  say,  that  all  the  parts  are  not 
equal.  lu  every  work,  one  part  must  be  for  the  sake  of 
oUiers  ;  a  palace  must  have  passages ;  a  poem  must  have 
transitions.  It  is  no  more  to  be  required  that  wit  should 
always  be  blazing,  than  that  the  sun  should  always  stand 
it  noon.  lu  a  great  work  there  is  a  vicissitnde  of  luminous 
sad  opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a  succession  of 
iiy  and  night,  Milton,  when  he  has  expatiated  in  the 
sky,  may  be  allowed  sometimes  to  revisit  earth  ;  for  what 
Wtbor  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustained  his  flight  so 
long? 

Milton,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poets,  appears 
to  have  borrowed  often  from  them ;  and,  as  every  man 
latches  something  from  his  companions,  his  desire  of 
imitatii^  Axiosto's  levity'  has  disgraced  his  work  with  the 
"Paradise  of  Fools";  a  fiction  not  in  itseK  ill-imagined, 
but  tflX)  ludicrous  for  its  place.' 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights  too  often ; '  his 
equivocations,  which  Bentley  endeavours  to  defend  by  the 
example  of  the  ancients  ;  his  unnecessary  and  ungraceful 
"^  of  terms  of  art ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  beoause 
tney  are  easily  remarked,  and  generally  censured,  and  at 
""^  bear  so  Httle  proportion  to  the  whole,  that  they  scarcely 
'^"erve  the  attention  of  a  critick. 

„  p  ^'^"  are   the  faults    of    that  wonderful   performance 
'■e  lioat ;  "  which  he  who  can  put  in  balance  with 


"  ^SJTUligp 


J.       "  is  trnc,  he  rnna  into  a.  flat  of  thonghl,  somelimps  for  a  hundred 
Jen  J^"*""'  *""*  ''  "  ■"^1™  *>«  "<  Sf"  """  »  "^'  "f  Bcriplure."    Dry- 
"Win        •''''■    ''*^    ramarlt  that  tlijs  frequent  sinking  in  »  single  in- 
'h^'^"'''^  "■"  "'d  w't«'''    iiii.  ffis'.  ii"-.  tol.  iii.  p.  150. 
'J^  ^W^  ^f-ioao,  buok  xxxiv. 

'  Se^'^^Z^^'''    t'Ook  iii.  lioB  496,    Aid.  Jl/.  Tol,  i.  p.  100. 
'  ■  „  ^a^*'^*   J^'oi.  279-297,  and  Bentlej'a  Notes  on  Paradiie  Lotl, 
*"     •'*»'-     "»»-  p.  625. 
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ita  beauties  must  be  considered  not  as  nico  but  aa  dull,  bat 
less  to  be  censured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for 
want  of  sensibility. 

0£  "  Paradise  Regained," '  the  ^neral  judgement  seems 
now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  In  many  parts  elegant,  s.nd 
every-where  instructive.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  thoit 
the  writer  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  could  ever  write  without 
great  effusions  of  fancy,  and  exalt«d  precepts  of  wisdom. 
The  basis  of  "Paradise  Regained"  is  narrow;  a  dialogue 
without  action  can  never  please  like  an  union  of  the  narra- 
tive and  dramatic  powers."  Had  this  poem  been  written 
not  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imitator,  it  would  have  claimed 
and  received  universal  praise. 

If  "  Paradise  Regained  "  has  been  too  much  depreciated. 
"  Sampson  Agonistes  "  '  has  in  requital  been  too  much  ad- 
mired.' It  could  only  be  by  long  prejudice,  and  tiie 
bigotry  of  learning,  that  Milton  could  prefer  the  ancient 
tragedies,  with  their  encumbrance  of  a  chorus,  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  French  and  English  stages ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  reputation  of  Milton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  iu  which  the  intermediate  parta 
have  neither  cause  nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor 
retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  particular  beauties, 
many  just  sentiments  and  striking  lines  ;  but  it  wants 
that  power  of  attracting  the  attention  which  a  well-con- 
nected plan  produces. 

Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  dramatick  writing; 
he  knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never 

'  Aid.  M.  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

*  For  a  comparUon  of  Paradiit  Lost  aod  Paradite  Regained,  tee  Hr 
PutiioD,  in  hii  Milton,  pp.  191-195,  and  Landar  on  the  Bftme  aabjMt, 
«d.  1876,  vol.  i».  pp.  479-*89  j  vol.  viii.  p.  aST. 

'  Aid.  Jtf.  VOL  iiL  p.  1. 

*  aeeHambltr,  Nos.  139,  140. 


ritodied  the  shades  of  character,  nor  the  combinations  of 
'  «)BCurriiig,  or  the  perplexity  of  contending  passions.     He 
had  read  much,  and  knew  what  books  could  teach ;  but 
bul  mingled  little  in  the  world,  and  was  deficient  in  the 
bowledge  which  experience  must  confer.  —. 

Through  all  his  greater  worka  th*e  prevails  an  uniform 
peculiarity  of  Diction,  a  mode  and  cast  of  expression  which 
bears  little  resemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer,  and 
iiiich  is  so  far  removed  from  common  use,  that  an  un- 
learned  reader,  when  he  first  opens  his  book,  finds  himself 
surprised  by  new  language.' 

This  novelty  ha"s  been,  by  those  who  can  find  nothing 
ifrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to  his  laborious  endeavours  after 
words  suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Oar  language, 
ays  Addison,  sunk  inider  kirn.'  But  the  truth  is,  that,  ^'' 
bath  in  prose  and  verse,  he  had  formed  his  style  by  a  per- 
nrse  and  pedantick  principle.  He  was  desirous  to  use 
English  words  with  a  foreign  idiom.  This  in  all  his  prose 
IS  discovered  ajid  condemned  ;  for  there  judgment  operates 
feeely,  neither  softened  by  the  beauty,  nor  awed. by  the 
dignity  of  his  thoughts ;  but  such  ia  the  power  of  his 
poetry,  that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  resistance,  the 
Wader  feels  himself  in  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a  nobler 
mind,  and  criticism  sinks  in  admiration. 

Milton's  style  was  not  modified  by  his  subject:  what  ii 
shown  with  greater  extent  in  "  Paradise  Ijost,"  may  bt 
found  in  "  Comus."  One  source  of  his  peculiarity  was  his 
^nuliarity  with  the  Tuscan  poets :  the  disposition  of  Ida 
■Words  ia,  I  think,  frequently  Italian  ;  perhaps  sometimea 
Combined  with  other  tongues.  Of  him,  at  last,  may  be 
Said  what  Jonson'  saysof  Spenser,  that  he  vn-ote  nolajufiiage, 

'  See  Dryden  on  this  point,  Essar/  on  Satire.    S.  D.  vol.  i 
'  ^Kclalor,  So.  297. 

'  "  Speoaer  in  affecting  the    ancients  writ  no  langnagp." 
AumvriM.     Worha.  vol.  iii,  p.  413,  ed.  Cunninghain. 
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but  has  formed  what  Butler'  calls  a  Babyltinish  Dialec. 
itself  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made  hy  exalted  gei 
and  extensive  learning,  the  vehicle  of  so  much  instruc 
and  so  much  pleasure,  that,  like  other  lovers,  we 
grace  in  its  deformity. 

Whatever  be  the  f  fcults  of  his  diction,  he  cannot  t 
the  praise  of  copiousness  and  variety  ;  he  was  maste 
his  language  in  its  full  extent ;  and  has  seleeted  the  m 
dious  words ''  with  snch  diligence,  that  from  hie  book  a 
the  Art  of  English  Poetry  might  be  learned. 

After  his  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his  rej 
cation.^  The  measuTe,  he  saya,  is  the  English  heroick  i 
without  rhyme.*  Of  this  mode  he  had  many  exam 
among  the  Italians,  and  some  in  his  own  country. 
Earl  of  Surrey  ia  said  to  have  translated  one  of  Tiri 
books  without  rhyme  ;  '  and.  besides  our  tragedies,  a 
short  poems  had  appeared  in  blank  verse ;  particularly 


'  Butler  «aji  at  Sir  Uudiliras  (pan  i.  canlo  i.  tine  89 
"  When  be  pleased  lo  shen't,  his  speeiJi 
In  loftinosii  of  sound  was  rich, 
A  Babftonieb  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedanU  much  ailect, 
It  was  B  particoloured  dress 
.  Of  patch'd  and  piebiild  languages, 

Twaa  English  ciit  on  Greek  and  Latin 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satin." 


I 


■  Haliam  observes  that  from  Milton's  love  of  melody  aroae  "  out  < 
trifling  faults,  the  exees^iive  passion  ho  displays  fur  stringing  togi 
Bonoruus  names,  sometimes  so  obscnre  that  tfae  reader  associates  DDl 
with  them."    Hallam,  Lit.  Bkr.  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 

'  On  this  sabjeot  see  BatMer,  Noa.  SB.  88,  90,  9-1. 

'  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost,  Aid.  M.  yuI.  i.  p.  1, 

'  In  the  British  Muscnin  is  a  pretty  little  capy  of  Certain  Boi 
Virgilo  jEnixie,  "  turned  into  English  meter  by  the  right  hono 
lorde  Henry  Earle  of  Surrey.     Apud  Ilicardum  Tottel,  1557." 
volume  oontains  the  second  and  fourth  hooks  in  blank  rerse,  u 
ornamented  with  a  quaint  portrait  of  Virgil  in  Indiai 
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tending  to  reconrale  the  nation  to  Ealeigh's  wild  attempt 
Upon  Guiana,'  and  prol»ably  written  by  Kaleigh  himself. 
Hiese  petty  perform  an  cea  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
Miidi  influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his  hint 
fwm  Triaino's''  "  Italia  Liberuta ;  "  and,  finding  blank  verse 
«sier  than  rhyme,  was  desiroua  of  persuading  himself  that 
it  is  better. 

Rhyme,  he  says,  and  says  tndy.  i#  no  tieeeesary  adjunct 
"/true poetry."  But  perhaps,  of  poetry  aa  a  mental  opera- 
tion, metre  or  musick  is  no  neceSBary  adjunct :  it  is  how- 
erer  by  the  mueick  of  metre  that  poetry  haa  been  dia- 
triminated  in  all  languages  ;  and  in  languages  melodiously 
oonfitmcted  with  a  due  proportion  of  long  and  short  syl- 
lables,  metre  is  sufficient.  But  one  language  cannot 
eommujiicate  its  rules  to  another:  where  metre  is  scanty 
and  imperfect,  some  help  is  necessary.  The  musick  of  the 
English  heroick  line  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly  that  it  is 
easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every  line  co-operats 
together :  this  co-operation  tan  be  only  obtained  by  the 
preservation  of  every  verse  unmingled  with  another,  aa  a 
distinct  system  of  sounds ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.'  The  variety  of 
pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers  of  blank  verse, 
changes  the  measures  of  an  English  poet  to  the  periods  of 
&  declaimer ;  and  there  are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy 

'  De  Guiana  Cwriaen  Epicvm,  Aulhore  G.  C.  I'rinled  in  Uakluj-t, 
*tiL  iii.  OMjB  ascribes  it  to  George  Chapman.  Sufficient  attention  has 
^Wl  been  paid  to  this  earl?  and  thonghtfnl  specimen  of  btanii  verse. 

P.  CnSMTMOHAll, 

"Giutaant  TVisnno  (14TS-1S50),  called  by  Hallam  "  the  father  of  blank 
^cse,"  published  ha  Ilalia lAberala,  in  ItiiS.  Hallam,  X>^  Eur.  rol.  i. 
Ji  S7J.     See  for  further  refarences  Firth's  Millon,  p.  142. 

'  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost,  Aid.  M.  Tol.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Mr,  Firth  calls  attention  to  Voltaire's  remarks  an  Fhyme  in  cod- 
Osclioo  witb  Paradiie  Lust  infiiB  Dietionnain  Fkilotophigite,ut,  E^ofit, 
Works,  vol.  xx^tT.  p,  ■135,  ed.  18in. 
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^^M    readers  of  Milton,'  who  enable  their  audience  to  percei#' 
^^M     where  the  liaes  «nd  or  begin.     Blank  verse,  said  an  inge- 
^^M     niouB  critick,'  geftns  to  be  vm-ge  only  to  Ihe  eye. 
^H        Poetry  Biay  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  English  poebj 
^^M     will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared 
^H     but  where  the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself.    Blankrem 
^^m     makes  some  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
^H     ttyle  ;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the  melody  of 
^^F     ntimbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long  eontinuance.     Of  tlM 
Italiam  writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  u    | 
precedents,'  not  one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in 
its  defence,  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme,  I  cannot 
prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer; 
for  I  cannot  wish  his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is  ;  yet,  lite 
other  heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated. 
He  that  thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing,  may  wnie 
blank  verse  ;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please,  mustoon- 
descend  to  rhyme, 

■  The   highest   praise    of    genius    is   original    invention. 

Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of 
an  epick  poem,  and  therefore  owes  reverence  to  that  vigour 
and  amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations  must  be 
indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  teituW 
of  the  fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition  of 

'  Mr.  Cunningbitni  quotes  Co wp«r's  uomm^nls  on  tliis  puwage.  " 
tliere  ever  iinjtbing  sodcligliiriil  aa  the  nrnaic  o(  Paradiee  Luet  t 
like  [hat  of  a,  line  orgao  ;  hfta  cliB  fullest  and  deepest  notes  of  maj 
with  all  the  aoftneas  and  eiegance  of  the  Dorian  fliile.    Variely  witiwl 
end,  ttnd  never  equalled  unless  perhaps  by  Virgil."     Cowper  to 
Oct.  31at,  1779. 

'  Boswell  aays,  "  The  gentlemaa  whom  he  thug  cbaracCeriu 
e  (old  Mr.  Steward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbary  Park,  in  Surrey,  whw 
knowleilge  and  taste  in  the  Bne  arts  is  uaiveraall/  celebr&ted."  Boaweft 
Johtison,  1 

'  See  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost. 
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(liili^e.  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise  and  enchain 
(  itteiition.  But,  o£  all  the  borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton 
it  perhaps  the  least  indebted.  He  was  naturall;^  a,  thinker 
tor  himself,  confident  of  hia  own  al)ilities,  and  disdainful 
nl  help  or  hindrance  :  he  did  not  refuse  admission  to  the 
thoughts  or  images  of  his  prederaasora,  bnt  he  did  not  aeek 
them.  From  hia  contemporaries  he  neither  courted  nor 
Kwived  support ;  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which 
the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour  ' 
pioed ;  no  exchange  of  praise  or  solicitation  of  support. 
His  great  works  were  performed  under  discountenance,  and 
m  Uindneaa,  but  difficulties  yanished  at  his  touch ;  '  he 

IWM  bom  for  whatever  is  arduous ;  and  his  work  is  not 
the  greatest  of  beroick  poems,  only  because  it  is  not  the 
ilBt. 


CHKONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

IMS.    Dec.  9.    Millon  bom. 

16S4-S.    Feb.  IS.    Add).  Loss.  Fens,  at  Cbriat's  Coll.,  Cunbridgs. 

ItiS.    Gnduulcs  ua  B.A. 

IU2.  Julys.  arwlua(es*BH.A.  Ilia  futaoaa  Epitaph  on  SiaJa^art 
(wriEten  Iwo  jears  preTioualy)  is  piitiEUihaii  in  tha  Second 
Folio  Shnkespeare.  Leaves  Canibridgc.  Writes  L'AUtgro 
and  fi  PnntTtwo  at  Horton. 

JS33  eirr.     Writes  )bo  Arcada.  p.  102. 

(634.    Sept.  3U.     His  Maigtie,  ■fterw&rds  called  Cumin,  perrormed. 

'  Bvnlley  has  manj  fine  passagcy  an  Paradiat  Lust  ;  i: 
ssja,  '■  But  I  wonder  not  so  muph  at  tUe  Poem  itself,  thoagh  worthy  of 
mwoDder  ;  as  that  the  author  miild  so  abstract  bis  thoughts  from  hia  own 
trsublea,  bb  to  be  able  to  matie  it ;  that  confined  in  a  narrow  and,  to 
him  a  dark  chamber,  aun-oundcd  with  cares  and  fears,  he  could  spatiate 
»t  Urge  ihrongh  the  compass  of  the  whole  universe,  and  through  all 
lieaien  beyond  it;  could  survey  all  periods  of  time,  from  before  the 
imtion  lo  the  cotLsaoiniBtion  ofaJl  things.  Tiiis  theory,  no  doubt,  w 
t  great  solace  lo  him  in  hia  afHiclinn;  but  it  showa  in  him  a  greater 
ilrength  of  spirit,  that  made  him  capable  of  .tilth  a  solace."  " 
IVerace  lo  Paradise  Lost,  ed.  1733. 


It  htcorporalcd  M.A.  at  Uiford,  p.  101 , 
Denlb  of  hia  moibo-,  p.  102. 

Pnbtiabes  Lwidat,  sud  in  April  begini  bia  travels,  p.  102. 
Ketnnu  to  EaglsDil  in  July  or  Angosl,  p.  107- 
Fnblishe*  Treaiife  of  Brjor/nation  toaehmg  Chtcrch  Diteipti 
&c.,  in  two  books,  aad  AitiniailvertioHM  upon  the  Nemomlral 

l>ubliabeB  7%e  Bcatun  ofCIUirek  Governaatt  against  Trelaey  i 

An  Apology,  ^c,  /or  Smefti/intiiivs,  p.  1 13. 
Marries  Mary  Powell  in  Maj  or  June,  pabliahes  BeciriMi 

Diacipline  of  Dieoree  in  August,  pp.  113,  116. 
Fubliahes  his  traut  0/ ErliicatioH  :  Co  Mr.  Sam.  HarcUb  (p.  i 

and  the  BPCond  Divorce  Tract  and  the  Areopagitica,  p.  1 1B. 
Is  recoaeiled  to  Ms  Wife,  p.  11 T.     Collects  and  pnbliabes 

Latin  and  Englisb  Poems,  V Allegro  and  li  Pmseruso  appear 

for  the  first  time,  p.  1 18. 
Denlh  of  hia  father  and  father-in-law. 
Publinhra  The  Tuiure  of  Kings  and  Magistralts.    la  made  So 

lor;  for  Foreign  Tongues  of  the  Council  of  Stale,  and  p 

lisbes  IcBnocliulef,  or  the  Image-Brta^cr,  pp,  130,  121 . 
rublisbfs  Pro  Popnlo  Anglicawo  Defenno  contra  Salmaetum. 
Becomes  totally  blind.    l)eatb  of  hia  first  wife,  p.  125. 
PubUshes  Dr/maio  Secimda,  p.  127. 

Fablisbes  Pro  m  DefeMio  ronira  Altxandrum  Nonim,  p.  128. 
Marries  Eatherine  Woodcock,  p.  126. 
Death    of   Katherine  ;    Milton   commemoratee  her   in    gor 

XSm.    Fabtishes  Raleigh's  Cabinet  Cowmil,  p.  135. 
Publishes  Treatite  of  Civil  Power  in  Eadaiattical  Causti,  p.  1 
Pablisbea  The  Heady  and  Enty  way  to  esiahlish  a  frte  Gm»i 

leeaith,  p.  13fi. 
Marries  for  his  third  wife  FUiabetli  Minshull.  p.  140. 
April  27.     Pnbli^es  PnraiiiH  Z«Et,  pp.  142-150. 
Publishes  Accidenrt  comnieiicfd  Gratnmar. 
Publishea  Hiel.  Britain  ,Paradiee  Eegained,a.-nA  Sanuon  Aga^' 
Publishes  A  New  Scheme  of  Logic,  alter  Ramus,  p.  155, 
Publishes  Treatiie  of  true  Heligion,  Herem,  &c. 
lieprintB  Jovenile  Poems,  and  publishes  Episti^BTiim  FamSiert 

and  Prolneiones.     Dies,  Norember  8. 


BUTLER 


PREFATOEY  NOTE. 

[Hudibraa  appeared  in  three  Farts,  London,  1663,  1664,  and  1676. 
The  best  edition,  by  Zachary  Grey,  LL.D.,  1744,  2  vols.  8yo,  was  re- 
vised and  republished,  18 19, 3  vols.  The  Genuine  Poetical  Remains^  with 
Notes  by  Thyer,  was  published  1759,  2  vols.  8vo.  See  Essa/  b/ 
W.  E.  Henley,  with  extracts  in  Ward's  Select  Eng,  Poets,  vol.  I  p.  396. 

The  edition  used  for  reference  is  the  Butler  in  the  Aldine  edition  oi 
the  British  Poets,  contracted  Aid.  Butler,  The  Registers  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  trace  of  Butler,  and  it  maf 
safely  be  concluded  that  he  was  not  resident  at  either  University.] 


BUTLER. 


OP  th*!  great  author  of  Eudibras  tlifre  is  a  life  pre- 
fixed to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem,  by  an  ud- 
tnown  writer,  and  therefore  of  dieputAble  authority  ;  and 
some  account  is  incidentally  given  by  Wood,'  who  con- 
fesses the  uncertainty  of  hia  own  narrative  ;  more  however 
than  they  knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
main s  but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Strenshani  in 
Worceaterehire,  according  to  his  biographer,  in  1612.  This 
aoount  Dr.  Nash '  finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He 
Has  christened  Feb,  li. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented.  Wood 
mentions  bim  as  competently  wealthy  ;'  but  Mr.  Longue- 
rille,  the  son  of  Butler's  principal  friend,  says  he  was  an 
honest  fanner  witli  some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shift  to 
edncate  bis  son  at  the  grammar  school  of  Worcester,  under 
Mr,  Henry  Bright,  from  whose  care  he  removed  for  a  short 
'line  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for  a  want  of  money,  was  never 
made  a  member  of  any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather 
''ouhtful  whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;'  but 

'  Wooil,  Alhea.  Oxon.  (ed.  Bliss),  -vol.  Mi,  p.  871. 

"  Dr.  TreadwajHuflselNssh  (1725-1811),  known  only  fur  his //t-/,i;-^ 
"f  Worceeierskire,  1781,  and  his  edition  of  Hndibrat,  1793. 

'  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  rol.  Hi.  p.  875. 

'  II  ia  certain  that  Butler  never  gradnaled  at  Cambridge,  and  tha 
'"atrieuIatioD  bouka  contain  no  such  name  within  The  time  at  which  ll 
'^geod  places  hia  residence  there. 
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^V  at  last  makes  him  pass  six  or  aevett  jears  a.t  Cambridge, 

^^    iritbout  knowing  what  hall  or  tollege :  yet  it  can  hardly  be 

^H    mentioned  that  he  lived  8o  long  at  either  university,  but  aa 

^H  belonging  to  one  house  or  another ;  and  it  is  still  leae  likely 

^^1    that  he  could  have  so  long  inhabited  a  place  of  learning 

^F    with  8o  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  residence  uncert^n. 

Dr.  Sash  has  diBcovered  that  his  father  was  ovraer  of  a 

house  and  a  little  land,  worth,  about  eight  pounds  a  year, 

still  called  Butkr's  ieitement. 

tWood  haa  his  information  from  his  brother,  whose  nar- 
lative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
his  neighbours  which  sent  him  to  Oxford.  The  bi-other'a 
aeema  the  best  authority,  till,  by  oonfessing  his  inability  to 
tell  his  hall  or  college,  he  gives  reason  to  suspect  that  he 
was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  academical  education  j 
but  durst  not  name  a  college,  for  fear  of  detection. 

He  was  for  some  time,  according  to  the  author  of  hi* 
Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefferys  of  Earl'a-Croomb'  in  Worcester- 
shire, an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace.  In  his  service  hfi 
had  not  only  leisure  for  study,  but  for  recreation:  his 
amusements  were  musick  and  painting  ;  and  the  reward  of 
hia  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Cooper.' 
Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were  shevra  to  Dr.  Nash,  al 
,  Earl's  Croomb ;  but  when  he  enquired  for  them  some  years 
afterwards,  he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  windows, 
and  owns  that  they  hardly  deserved  a  better  fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of  a  library ;  and  eo 
much  recommended  himself  to  Selden.'  that  he  was  often 

'  Or  Coombe. 

■  The  most  eminent  of  English  mioiBture  painlers,  he  was  alsa  m 
,    -Acellent  Hnguint  nnd  musician,  (1609-1672).     Hia  wifes  siab^r  wia  thf 

Bolber  of  Alexander  Pope.    R.  E.  Graves  in  Diol.  Kat.  Bu.g. 
1  John   Selden  (1581-1634).      Clareniioii  speahs  of  his  learning  u 

V      »lupeiidoiw,  and  a  person  whom  no  character  can  Hatter."   His  wortu. 


mployed  by  him  ui  literary  buBiness.  Seidell,  aa  is  well 
nown,  was  steward  to  the  Countess.'  and  is  Buppoaed 
0  have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
«tate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into  that  Lady's 
Kirice,  how  long  he  continued  in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is, 
like  the  other  incidents  of  hia  lite,  utterly  unknown. 

IThe  viciflBitudea  of  hia  condition  placed  him  afterwards 
111  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,"  one  of  Croinwell'a 
officers.  Here  he  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the 
Btctaries,  that  he  ia  said  to  have  written  or  begun  hia  poem 
^  this  time  ;  and  it  ia  likely  that  auch  a  design,  would  be 
Onned.  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the  principles  and  prac- 
lees  of  the  rebels,  audacious  and  undisguised  in  the  con- 
dence  of  success. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  aud  the  time  came  in  which 
yalty  hoped  for  its  reward.  Butler,  howeTcr,  was  only 
.ade  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the 
rincipality  of  Wales  i  who  conferred  on  him  the  steward- 
ip  of  Ludlow  Castle,  when  the  Court  of  the  Marches  was 
vived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Hcrlwrt,  a 
■ntlewoman  of  a  good  family;    and  lived,  says  Wood,' 

blished  srngl/  during  his  lilttinie,  were  collated  in  the  Opera  Omnia. 
mi  1726,  fol.  ilia  Tabli  Talk,  Lond.  1689,  lias  benn  ninny  limes 
piiDled, 

'  Eliiabetli  Grej,  Ciiualeaa  of  Kenl,  daugliler  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl 
Sbrewabur/.  ijhe  lived  at  Wreat,  in  BedfordsUire,  died  in  ISSI.and 
la  buried  at  Plitton.     P.  CuBi,mGHAM. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  Sir  Samuel  Luke  is  ridicaled  under  theoharaoter 
Hudibraa.  See  Mitford's  Life,  Aid.  Butler,  vol.  i.  p.  riiL  The  cou- 
sture  ia  founded  on — 

"  'Tia  sung,  there  ia  a  ralianC  Uamalnke 
In  foreign  liind  yciep'd—  ;  "    Hud.  I.  i,  9IH. 
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upon  ha-  taitane,  h«Ting  studied  the  oommon  lair,  but 
nero'  practised  it  A.  fartntie  she  had,  lajs  hi*  bk^r^dMr,^ 
Imt  it  was  loet  bj  bad  aecortties. 

In  1663  was  pablisfaed  the  first  i>art,  coalainiiig  three 
(juitofl,  of  the  poem  of  Hudibias,'  which,  as  Prior  relates,* 
was  made  known  at  Court  br  the  taste  and  inflneDce  of  the 
Earl  <rf  Otnset.  Wheo  it  was  known,  it  was  oecessarilf 
admired :  the  kin^  quoted,  the  Miiirtiers  studied,  and  the 
wh<^  partj  of  the  roralists  applauded  it.'  Every  ge 
watched  for  the  golden  showra-  which  was  to  fall  upon  fha 
author,  who  certainlT  was  not  without  his  part  in  m 
general  expectation.*  jl 

In  1664*  the  second  part  appeared  :  the  curiosity  of  tUI 
nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  writer  was  again  praised  bh 
elated.  But  praise  was  his  whole  reward.  Clarendoaf 
says  Wood.'  gare  him  reason  lo  hope  for  "  places  and  eOt 
ploymeuts  of  value  and  credit;"  but  no  such  advantaM 

'  HalUin  (emmencM  his  umODt  at  Hadihm  bj  obserTJn^  thUl 
waa  [nonnipusblj  more  popajar  (lun  Paradat  Lost.     Lit.   But.  1 
■U.  p.  463. 

'  Prior,  Ded.  1-oenu.   Aid.  Bullrr,  io\.  i,  p.  6. 

*  Copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Hudibnu  not  »erj  m^wjooitl;  | 
iaBcriptJoiu  iboH-ing  that  tber  wiax  the  gift  at  Chu'leB  II.  to  tbcitl 
owner.  Botler  has  bimBelf  rpcorded  thii  rojal  partialily  ftv' 
hook:— 

■'  He  neier  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  slept. 
Bat  Hiidihnu  still  near  him  liepE ; 
Nor  would  he  go  to  church  or  go. 
But  Miidibnu  tnu9t  with  him  go." 

E.  Gome  in  Diet.  Nat,  Biog. 

*  Sw  Fepjs'  Diaiy.  Dec.  26lli,  166a,  Feb.  6th,  Nov.  28lh,  tudtt 
lOtb,  1663. 

'  This  dale  must  be  erroneous  for  in  ibe  ■VoTiiriHS  Puhlicvs  fiJC '. 
20th,  1663,  appeared  this  adrortiBcment,  ■■  Newly  pnbliahed  tbo  Se 
Part  of  Hudibras  by  Ibe  Author  of  the  former,  which  (if  possihk} 
t  done  the  first  sold  by  John  Merlin  and  James  Allestiy,  a) 
ill."     MS.  oole  in  Aberdeen  ed.  J.  L.  P.  in  the  British  MnseuB. 

^lla.  Oxon.  vol.  iii.  p.  Bis. 


ever  obtain.     It  is  reported,  that  the  King  once 
im  three  hundred  guineas  ;  but  of  this  temiiorary 

I  find  no  proof. 

d  relates  that  he  was  seorefary  to  Villiera  Duke  of 
Lgham,  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  Cambridge :  tliia 
ited  by  the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  Duke  to 
een  hia  frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  ac- 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  a.  etory  told 
ike,  in  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wycherley,  and 
ome  Teraea  which  Mr.  Thyer  has  published  in  the 
's  remains.' 

■.  Wycherley,"  says  Packe,°  "  had  always  laid  hold 
opportmiity  which  offered  of  representing;  to  the 
if  Buckinghani  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  deserved 
royal  family,  by  writing  his  inimitable  Hudibras ; 
at  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  Court,  that  a  person  of 
alty  and  wit  ahould  suffer  in  obscurity,  and  under 
nts  he  did.  The  Duke  always  seemed  to  hearken  to 
th  attention  enough  ;  and,  after  some  time,  under- 
I  recommend  his  pretensions  to  his  Majesty.  Mr. 
rley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word,  ob- 
of  his  G-raee  to  name  a  day,  when  he  might  intro- 
lat  modest  and  unfortunate  poet  to  his  new  patron, 
an  appointment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
reed  to  be  the  Eoebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend- 
id  accordingly ;  the  Duke  joined  them  ;  but,  as  the 
ould  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where  they  sat 
en,  and  bis  Grace,  who  had  seated  himself  near  it, 
ng  a  pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (the  creature  too  was 
:ht}  trip  by  with  a  brace  of  Ladies,  immediately 
[bis  engagement,  to  follow  another  kind  of  business, 
ih  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing  good  offices  to 
'  desert ;  though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he. 


^a; 


1  I'erss  aTid  Priwe.     8vq.  1119,^,  \%^, 
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both  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  underatanding,  to  pro- 
tect them ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
poor  Butler  never  found  the  least  effect  of  his  ]>romi8er' 

Such  ia  the  atory.  The  verses '  are  written  with  a  degree 
of  acrimony,  euch  ae  neglect  and  disappoiuttaeut  mighl 
naturally  excite  ;  and  sueh  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagiiw 
Sutler  capable  of  expressing  against  a  man  who  had  UJ 
claim  to  hia  gratitiide. 

Notwithstanding  this  diaeouragement  and  neglect,  lift 
still  proaecuted  hia  deaigu;  tind  in  1678  published  the 
third  part,  which  atiU  leavea  the  poem  imperfect  ani 
abrupt.  How  much  more  he  originally  intended,  or  with 
what  events  the  action  waa  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture.  Nor  tan  it  be  thought  strange  that  he  should 
stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To  write  without  reward 
is  sufficiently  unpleaaing.  He  had  now  arrived  at  an  s^ 
when  be  might  think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and 
perhaps  hia  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  died  in  1680 ;  and  Mr.  Longueville,'  having  unsiifr 
cessfuUy   solicited  a  subscription  for   his  interment 
Westminster  Abbey,  buried  him  at  Lis  own  cost  in  tte' 
church-yard  of  Covent  Garden.     Dr.  Simon  Patrick'  rew 
the  service. 

Granger '  waa  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who  named 
his  authority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the  treasury,  that 


'  There  tie  no  verses  nbout  Butkingliam  in  Tbyi 
but  in  his  volume  of  prose  there  ia  a,  "  Character  of  A  Duke  of  Baiitt, 
and  Co  this  Johnson  no  doubt  refers,  though  by  miBtake,  speaking  of  il 
u  "  WJTS."    Tbyer's  Genuine  Bemaiiu,  »ol.  ii.  p.  73,  ed.  IT3B. 

■  Of  whom  Rogn-  North  has  given  so  pleasing  an  account  in  hia  L<li 
of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildfmd.     P.  Cdh  NiNunAK. 

~  Then  Beutor  of  St.  Paul's,  Coceat  Gardea,  afterwards  Bishop 


^^^  Ely.        P.  CCNNINGIMU. 

^H        ■    •  JamcB  Granger  (1718-1776),  author  of  The  Biographical  HiiUiiJI\^-  -1 
^^P         England,  including  only  those  persons  of  whom  some  engraved  portn^^ 
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tad  an  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred  pounds.  This  is  con- 
tradicted by  ail  tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,' 
and  by  the  reprotw^hes  of  Dryden  ; '  and  I  am  afraid  will 
never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer, 
llayor  of  liondon,'  and  a  friend  to  Butler's  principles,  be- 
istowed  on  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  thus 
tOBcfibed: 

M.  S. 

SAMUBLI8     BUTLEKI, 

Qoi  Strenshamia  in  agro  Vigorn.  nat.  1612,  obiit  Load.  1G80. 

Vir  doetua  imptimi.i,  acer,  iuteger ; 

Operibua  Ingenii,  noo  itera  pneniiis,  ftclix  : 

Salyrici  apud  nos  Carminis  Artifex  egregius ; 

Quo  eimulalie  Religtonta  Larvam  detra\it, 

Gt  Ferdaeilium  scelera  liberrimc  exagitavit ; 

Scriptoram  in  auo  genere,  Frimus  et  Poatremus. 

'  John  OMham  (I653-16S3).  His  Do,,ie.sl.ii:  Chaplain  (see  Ward's 
&^.  Povla,  vol,  ii.  p.  435),  was  dnubllesa  Ihe  original  of  Macaulay'a  weil- 
known  description  {Hist.  vi>I.  i.  pp.  327-329).  Although  his  life  waa  so 
thort  be  was  the  first  eatiriat  of  his  day.  Thi>  lines  referred  to  are  in 
his  Batire  against  poetrj  : — 

"  On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  mge, 
The  glorj  and  the  scandal  of  the  age." 
,  OJdham's  Poe?)it,  p.  334,  td.  Bell. 

•  '  "  Tib  enongh  for  one  ago  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  siarved 
Ur.  Butler."  See  S.  S.  D,  vol.  I  p.  247.  Thia  letter,  from  Dryden  to 
bjde.  Earl  of  Rochester,  is  diapbjed  in  the  British  Museum, 

'  Hr.  Alderman  Barber  (1675-1741),  owed  hia  "surprising  liiseln  the 
^orld  more  to  cunning  and  aerrilily  then  to  the  genius  and  high-elasa 
chiraclBr  so  oflen  displayed  by  the  Printers  of  old."  An  amusing  Life 
of  bim  waa  published  by  J.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster  How, 
Mad  sold  in  the  pamphlet  ahops  in  London  and  Weatminsler,  1741, 
Ipiu  Is.  John  Barber  has,  tiowsver,  a  still  higher  claim  to  grateful 
■SBnhrance  than  the  erection  of  Butler's  monument.  His  mayoralty 
ITiS  was  diatiaguiahed  by  the  abolition  of  fees  on  the  release  of  priaoners 
'Ktm  Newgate,  "  where  many  Poor  Soula  perished  in  Pr 
_  tmnie  perhaps  but  Povertj." 
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After  his  death  vtre  publislied  thrw  small  Tolumea  at 
his  poaUnniMHu  tot^s  :  I  know  not  bv  whom  collected,'  at 
br  irhat  antltoritr  &scertAined :  and.  lately,  two  Tolomef 
move  h&Te  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchester,'  in- 
dulritabfy  genuine.  From  none  of  these  pieces  can  his  life 
be  traced,  or  his  character  discovered.  Some  verses,  in 
last  cone<rtion,  shew  him  to  have  been  among  those  1 
ridiculed  the  institiitioa  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  of  which 
enemiea  were  for  some  time  very  nnmeroua  and  very  aai- 
monioue,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to  conoeii 
philosophers  professed  not  to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  pro- 
duce facts  ;  BJid  the  most  zealoas  enemy  of  innovation 
admit  the  gradual  progress  of  experience,  however  he  nuf 
oppose  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  passed  the  life  of  Butler,  a'  .. 

I  whose  name  can  only  perish  with  his  language.    The  modi 

and  place  of  his  education  are  unknown ;  the  events  ol 

life  are  variously  related ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  witn 

Lcertainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  Hudibraa  *  is  one  of  those  compositions  i 
ivhich  a  nation  may  justly  boast ;  as  the  images  which 
exhibits  are  domeatick,  the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  ir 
expected,  and  the  strain  of  diction  original  and  peculiU 

'  Posthamoia  Works,  in  Fruai  and  Verie,  with  a  Key  to  Hudibrat,  b,     ' 
Sir  Koger  If'EairHiige.     Gih  ed.  1720. 

"  Remamt  in  Vene  and  Prose,  published  trom  tbe  originBl  II 
with  noM8  by  B.  Thyer,  1759,     8vo.  a  Tola. 

'  Aid.  Btaier,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Hadibras  wan  in  xbe  aeTentf 
weU'knriwn  name  for  &  swaggering,  bluateriag  fellow.  Several  exsmpl 
■re  given  in  Xulei  and  Queriei,  ?rd  series,  vol.  3JX.  p.  318.  Milwa  gi« 
HudbadlbTtLSaaa  tb«  ntmieof  an  earlf  kingofBdlain.  ■ 


We  must  not,  h 
u  the  countr 
upon  justice,  nor  a 
,  liave  a  right  to  Bhare.  Hie  po^  cC  W"**T*t  ii  not  vfaoOrl 
I  Englisti ;  the  origiaal  ide»  is  to  be  fovad  ta  Ae  *  Hiatotr 
of  Don  Quixote ;"  &  book  h»  *rUc&  a  vad  of  Uk  gTeat<*t 
I  powers  ma,j  be  indebted  witboot  Aignee.  -^ 

Cervantes  shews  a  man,  vbo  bsvia^  b«  the  limwiiil 
L  peruaaJ  of  incredible  talea,  mbieeted  bk  vadentaadiBg  to 
lation,  and  EumUuriaed  bis  Bind  far  pwtiaacioDB 
1  to  trains  of  incrediUe  ew^U  mmI  modm  of  im- 
e  exietenee.  goes  ont  in  the  pride  of  kmigfaUiaod,  to 
•  wrongs,  and  defeml  Tirgina,  to  rearae  captire  prin- 
^  and  tumble  usurpers  from  their  tbroDra ;  attended 
,  whose  cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a 
Lnd,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master.  _, 
The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Preebjrterian  Justice,  who,  in  the 
I  Confidence  of  legal  authority,  and  the  rage  of  zealous  igno- 
,  lUce,  ranges  the  country  to  repress  superstition  and  correct 
'  abuses,  accompanied  by  an  Independent  Clerk,  disputatious 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but  never  oon-  i  j 
qners  him.  ' 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don  Quixote,  that, 
Itowever  he  embarrasses  him  with  absurd  distresses,  he 
i  gires  him  so  much  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our 
^teem :  wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is  made 
fcy  matchless  dexterity  commonly  ridiculous,  but  never  con- 
temptible. J 
But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  tenderness  :  he  \1 
'  chuses  not  that  any  pity  should  be  shewn  or  respect  paid 
3uin :  he  gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  contempt, 
'  irithout  any  quality  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him.            -^  I 
I      In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras.  and  describing  his 
person  and  habiliments,  the  author  seems  to  labour  with  a 
nnltuous  confusion  of  dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  th» 
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bietory  of  the  mock  kniglile-eiTftnt ;  he  knew  the 
and  maunere  of  a  preebyt«rian  magistrate,  and  tried  to 
imite  the  abmirditiea  of  lioth,  howcTer  distant,  in  one  per- 
sonage. Thus  he  gives  him  that  pedantick  ostentation  of 
knowledge  which  has  no  relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads 
him  with  martial  enciunbrances  that  can  add  nothing  t» 
his  civil  dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  colonelling,  and  jdr 
never  brings  him  within  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  tM 
presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why  his  weapons  shoals 
be  represented  as  ridiculous  or  iiseleas ;  for,  wbatever  jndg»- 
ment  might  be  passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  argu- 
ments, experience  had  sufficiently  shown  that  their  sword* 
were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thua  compounded  of  swaggerer  and  pedant,  rf 
knight  and  justice,  is  led  forth  to  action,  with  hia  sqdiv 
Ralpbo,  an  Independent  enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by  the  author,  whicb 
is  called  the  action  of  the  poem,  since  it  is  left  imperfect- 
no  judgement  can  \ie  made.  It  is  probable,  that  the  herK- 
was  to  be  led  through  many  luckless  adventures,  whii 
would  give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  hear  ad' 
^fiddle,'  to  expose  the  ridiculoiis  rigour  of  the  sectariMi 
like  hia  encounter  with  Sidrophel  and  Whacum,'  to  nut* 
superstition  and  credulity  contemptible ;  or,  like  hia  * 
course  to  the  low  retaUer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraadfr' 
~  lent  practices  of  difEerent  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed,  or  in  whlti 
manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or  punished  his  hero,  it  a 
now  vain  to  conjecture.  His  work  must  have  had,  as  it 
seems,  the  defect  which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser ; '  the 

'  Hudibna,  i.  3  ;  Aid.  Sutler,  *ol.  I  pp.  70-80. 
'  Hiidibrw,ii.Z;  Aid.  fl»(/iT,  vol.  i,  pp.  lB8,19fi. 
'  Drjden  obMTtca  that  "  tliere  ii  no  UDifonnity  in  iho  design  of 
Spciuer:  he  simsat  ihe  BCCOniplIsbineDt  of  no  one  iclioii;  hen 
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a<^tio□  could  not  have  lieen  one ;   there  iwuld  only  have 
been  a  Buccession  of  incidents,  ee-ch  of  which  might  h&ve 
happened  without  the  rest,  and  which  could  not  all 
operate  t^i  anj  single  conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might  however  have 
been  easily  forgiven,  if  there  had  been  a4.-tiou  enough ;  but 
I  believe  every  reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and 
lairaplains  that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  jn  the  history  of 
Thucydides,'  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The  t 
too  seldom  changed,  and  the  attention  ia  tired  with  long 
conversation. 

It  is  indeed  much  more  easy  to  form  dialogues  than  to 
contrive  adventures.  Every  position  makes  way  for  an 
argument,  and  every  objection  dictates  an  answer.  Whei 
two  disputants  are  engaged  upon  a  complicated  and  exteO' 
rive  question,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end 
the  controversy.  But  whether  it  be  that  we  comprehend 
hut  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itself  affords 
hut  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried  knows  how 
much  labour  it  will  cost  to  form  such  a  combination  of 
drcumstajices,  as  shall  have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty 
and  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  Dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  perfect.  Some 
power  of  engaging  the  attention  might  have  been  added  to 
it,  by  quicker  reciprocation,  by,  seasonable  interruptions, 
by  sudden  questions,  and  by  a  nearer  approach  to  dramatick 
■priteliness ;  without  which,  fictitious  speeches  will  always 
tire,  however  sparkling  with  sentences,  and  however  varie- 
gated with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Uniformity 
must  tire  at  last-,  though  it  be  -uniformity  of  excellence. 
We  love  to  expect ;  and,  when  expectation  is  disappointed 

•  bero  far  evsTj  one  of  hia  odiectures,"  &c.  &c.     Eisnj/  na  Saiirt,  S.  S. 
D.  vol.  Dii.  p.  17. 

Kh  Pehponnttiaco. 
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or  gratified,  ve  want  to  be  again  eipecting.  For  thia  im- 
patience of  the  present,  whoever  would  please,  must  make 
provlBion.  The  skilful  writer  irritat,  vtalcet,  makes  a  dne 
diHtrihution  of  the  still  and  animated  parts.  It  ia  for  want 
of  this  artful  intertesture,  and  those  necessary  changes, 
that  the  whole  of  a  book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the 
parts  are  praiaed- 

If  uneshaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleasure,  no 
eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work  of  Butler;  for 
what  poet  has  ever  brought  bo  many  remote  images  so 
happily  together  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page 
without  finding  eonie  association  of  images  that  was  never 
found  before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  is  amused 
by  the  nest  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  few  more  strained  to 
astonishment;  but  astonishment  is  a  toilsome  pleasure; 
he  is  Boon  wean'  of  wondering,  and  longs  to  be  diverted, 

"  Omnia  vult  belle  Matlio  dicere,  die  sliquando 
£t  bene,  diL-  neutnitn,  die  aliquando  male."  ' 

Imagination  ia  useless  without  knowledge :  nature  gives 
in  vain  the  power  of  (.■ombination,  unless  study  and  obser- 
vation supply  materials  to  be  combined.  Butler's  treasures 
of  knowledge  appear  proportioned  to  his  expenoe :  what- 
ever topick  employs  his  mind,  he  shews  himself  qualified 
to  expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  accessories  that 
books  can  furnish  :  he  is  found  not  only  to  have  travelled 
the  beaten  road,  but  the  bye-paths  of  literature  ;  not  only 
to  have  taken  general  surveys,  but  to  have  esamined 
particulars  with  minute  inspection. 

If  the  French  boast  the  learning  of  Babelais,  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  confronting  them  with  Butler, 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  performance  are 

1  •'Omnia  vis  belle,  Hfttho,  dii^ere;  die  fttiquando 
Et  bene  ;  die  neutrum  ;  die  aliqnanda  male." 

Mart'sl,  ^igr.  s.  46. 
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Lose  whieli  retir€Ml  etuJv  and  native  wit  cannot  supply. 
le  that  merely  makes  a  book  from  books  may  be  useful, 
ut  can  scarcely  be  great.  Butler  bad  not  suffered  li£e  to 
lide  beside  him  unseen  or  unobserved.  He  had  watched 
fith  great  diligence  the  operations  of  human  nature,  and 
raced  the  efEecta  of  opinion,  humour,  interest,  and  passion. 
'rom  such  remarks  proceeded  that  great  number  of  sen- 
^tiouB  dietichs  which  have  passed  into  conTersation,  and 
re  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of 
Tactical  knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired,  the  first 
uestion  of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ? 
tudibras  was  not  a  hasty  effusion ;  it  was  not  produced 
y  a  Budden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm 
f  violent  labour.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  sentiments 
t  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sudden  necessity,  is 
eyond  the  reach  and  power  of  the  most  active  and  com- 
rehenaive  mind.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Man- 
lester,*  the  excellent  editor  of  this  author's  reliques,  that 
e  could  shew  something  like  Hudibras  in  prose. ^  Me  has 
t  his  possession  the  common-place  book,  in  which  Butler 
iposlted,  not  such  events  or  precepts  as  are  gathered  by 
lading ;  but  such  remarks,  siniiUtudes,  allusions,  aasem- 
lagM,  or  inferences,  as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation 
roduced  ;  those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his  own 
dnd,  and  might  be  usefully  apphed  to  some  future 
urpoee.  Such  is  the  labour  of  those  who  write  for  ira- 
tortality.  _-   , 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without  a  perish-  I 
fcle  part.     Of  the  ancient  poets  every  reader  feels   the 
ajthology   tedious  and  oppressive.     Of   Hudibras,  the 
^Hurs,  being  founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and 
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local,  and  therefore  become  every  day  less  intelligible,  i 
less  striking.     What  Cicero  says  '  of  pMlosophy  ia  t 

liiewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that  "  time  effaces  the  ficti 
of  opinion,  and  confirms  the  determinations  of  Natoi 
Such  manners  as  depend  upon  standing  relations  i 
general  passions  are  co-estended  with  the  race  of  nu 
but  those  modificatioDB  of  life,  and  peculiarities  of  pract 
irhich  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perveraeness,  or 
beat  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient  perauasi 

Lmust  perish  with  their  parents. 

r~  Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  transported 
last  century  with  merriment  is  lost  tons,  who  do  not  ki 
the  sour  solemnity,  the  sullen  superstition,  the  gloa 
moroseness,  and  the  stubborn  scruples  of  the  and 
Puritans;  or.  if  we  knew  them,  derive  our  informat 
only  from  books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  had  tli 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recullection  and  sti 
understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are  satirised.  ( 
grandfathers  knew  the  picture  from  the  life  ;  we  judge 

.  the  life  by  contemplating  the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and  compos 
of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tumult  of  absurdity,  ( 
clamour  of  contradiction,  which  perpleied  doctrine,  ( 
ordered  practice,  aud  disturbed  both  publick  and  prii 
quiet,  in  that  age,  when  subordination  was  broken,  i 
awe  was  hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  innovator  i 
could  hatch  a  half -formed  notion  produced  it  to  the  p 
lick ;  when  every  man  might  become  a  preacher,  and  aim 
every  preacher  could  collect  a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  very  reasonably  suppo 
to  reside  in  the  parliament.  What  can  be  concluded 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  when  in  one  of  the  pari 
ments  summoned  by  Cromwell  it  was  seriously  prop» 
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fiat  all  the  recordB  in  the  Tower  sliould  be  burnt,  that  all 
iieinorj  of  things  past  should  be  effaced,  aud  tliat  the 
»hole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  never  been  witnesseB  of  animosities  excit-ed  by 
ixe  use  of  minced  pies  and  plumb  porridge  ;  nor  seen  with 
irhat  abhorrenee  those  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
times  of  the  jear  would  shrink  from  them  in  December. 
kn  old  Puritan,  who  was  alive  in  my  childhood,  being  at 
Mie  of  the  feasts  of  the  church  invited  by  a  neighbour  to 
p&rtake  his  i^heer,  told  him,  that,  if  he  would  treat  him 
tt  an  alehouse  with  beer,  brewed  for  all  times  and  seasons, 
be  should  accept  his  kindneaa,  but  would  have  none  of  his 
superstitious  meats  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality  of  Etll 
games  of  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  Gataker '  upon  "  Lots," 
may  see  how  much  learning  and  reason  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  a,ge  thought  necessary,  to  prove  that  it  was 
DO  crime  to  throw  a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a 
shilling  for  the  reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of  the  satire 
is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of 
others.  It  had  in  that  time  a  very  extensive  dominion. 
Its  predictions  raised  hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which 
ought  to  have  rejected  it  with  contempt.  In  hazardous 
undertakings,  care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influence 
«£  a  propitious  planet ;  and  when  the  king  was  prisoner  in 
Cariabroob  Castle,  an  astrologer  was  consulted  what  hour 
'Would  be  found  most  favourable  to  an  escape. 

Wliat  effect  this  poem  had  upon  the  publick,  whether 
it  Biiamed  imposture  or  reclaimed  credulity,  is  not  easily 
determined.      Cheats    can    seldom    stand    long    against 

I  '  ThomBS  GaUker  (1574-1654),  pubJUheil,  in  1619,  A  Dixacrse  of  the 
'  Xalurc  and   Use  of  Loti:  a.  Treatise  Hisi&rwal  and  Theological. 

BMarcvg  AslOTiaius  are  v.  mine  of  learning,  and  rnmished  many 
s  to  the  divines  of  his  own  and  suinjeeding  geneni.tioa& 
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^^H  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the  ureilit  of  planetary  intelli- 
^^1  gence  wore  fast  away ;  though  some  men  of  knowledge, 
^^H  and  Drydea  among  them,'  continued  to  believe  that  coo- 
^^B  junctions  and  oppoeitioue  had  a  great  part  in  the  distriba- 
^^H  tion  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government  of  Bublnnaij 
^^P     things. 

^^1         Poetical  Action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  certain  sup" 

^^m     positions,  and  such  proliabiUty  as  burlesque  requireB  i> 

^V     here  violated  only  by  one  incident.      Nothing  can  shew 

more  plainly  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  and  lie 

difficulty  of  finding  BOmething  to  do,  than  that  Butler  w« 

reduced  to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 

^_       not  the  most  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ;  very  suitabie 

^H     indeed  to   the  manners    of  that  age   and  nation,  whieh 

^^1     ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  voluntary  penances  ;  but  w 

^^M     remote  from  the  practice  and  opintona  of  the  Hudibrastiuk 

rtime.  that  judgement  and  imagination  are  alike  offended. 
The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar,  and  tlifl 
^^H  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in  a  fevF  places  when 
^^M  the  thoughts  by  their  native  excellence  secure  themselTCB 
^^K  from  violation,  being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  ei< 
^^m  press.  The  mode  of  versification  has  been  blamed  bf 
^^1  I>ryden,  who  regrets  that  the  heroick  measure  was  not 
^^m  rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden  tli& 
^^B  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his  decistoni 
^^M  oft«n  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  immature.  When  ht 
^^1  wished  to  change  the  measure,  he  probably  would  have 
^^M  I  been  willing  to  change  more.  If  he  intended  that,  «hen 
^H  the  numbers  were  heroick,  the  diction  should  still  remain 
^^1  vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and  unnatural 
^^m  composition.  If  he  preferred  a  general  stateliness  both  of 
^H  sound  and  words,  be  can  be  only  understood  to  wish  tliafe 
^H     Butler  had  undertaken  a  different  work.  j 

^H  >  yU.  iiOr.  Lift  ef  Drydat.  ^ 
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The  measure  is  qtdck,  spritely,  and  colloquial,  suitable 
1»  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  and  the  levity,  of  the  senti- 
nents.  But  such  numbers  and  such  diction  can  gain 
"egard  only  when  they  are  used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour 
)f  fency  and  copiousness  of  knowledge  entitle  him  to  con- 
:empt  of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty 
md  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw  meta- 
)lior8  and  epithets  away.  To  another  that  conveys  common 
Noughts  in  careless  versification,  it  will  only  be  said, 
'Pauper  videri  Cinna  volt,  &  est  pauper."  ^  The  meaning 
md  diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  criticism 
may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  together. 

Nor  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise,  would 
mother  Hudibras  obtain  the  same  regard.  Burlesque  \ 
consists  in  a  disproportion  between  the  style  and  the  senti- 
ments,  or  between  the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the 
fundamental  subject.  It  therefore,  like  all  bodies  com- 
pounded of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural ;  and  from 
what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleasure  which 
novelty  produces.  We  admire  it  awhile  as  a  strange 
thing ;  but,  when  it  is  no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its 
deformity.  It  is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent 
rtpetition  detects  itself ;  and  the  reader,  learning  in  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  book,  as  the  spectator 
turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of  those  tricks,  of 
which  the  only  use  is  to  shew  that  they  can  be  played. 

*  Martial,  Epigr.  Tiii.  19. 
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MOT,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eothester,  the  son 
Iry  Earl  of  Bocheater,  better  known  by  tbe  title 
nilmot,  so  often  mentioned  in  Clarendon's  Kis- 
|tom'  April  10, 1647,  at  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire. 
nunmatical  education  at  tbe  school  of  Burford, 
S  a  nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659, 
M  years  old ;  and  in  1661.  at  fourteen,  was,  with 
fc  persons  of  high  rank,  made  master  of  arts  by 
fendon  in  person, 
blled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy ;  and,  at 

I  devoted  himself  to  the  Court.     In  1665  he  went 

II  Sandwich,'  and  distinguished  himself  at  Bergen 

Ean  intrepidity ;  and  the  next  summer  served 
ard  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
nent,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to  send  to 
ins,  could  find  no  man  ready  to  carry  it  but 
1  an  open  boat,  went  and  retui'ned  amidst 

LTeputatjon  for  bravery  was  not  lasting :  he  was 
.  with  slinking  away  in  street  quarrels,  and 
ft  companions  to  shift  as  they  could  without  him ; 
Md  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a  storj-  of  his 
Kfight  him.  , 

iTcry  early  an  inchaation  to  intemperance,  which 

India  fleet.     The  BuU'h  Ebj]<9 
«  made  on  (.hiLl  pan. 


^B     cout 
^F      vitic 
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lie  totally  subdued  in  tjis  trarela ;  bat,  when  he  became  ft 
courtier,  he  unhappilv  addicted  himself  to  disBolirte  and 
vitioaa  companj,  by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted, 
and  hia  manners  depraved.  He  lost  all  sense  of  religions 
restraint ;  and,  finding  it  not  conTenient  to  admit  the 
authority  of  laws  whith  he  was  resolyed  not  to  obej. 
sheltered  his  wickedness  behind  infidelity. 

As  he  excelled  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  merriment 
which  wine  incites,  his  companions  eagferly  encouraged  him 
in  excess,  and  he  wiUingly  indulged  it ;  till,  as  he  confesBed 
to  I>r.  Burnet,  he  waa  for  five  Tears  together  continuaflj 
drunk,  or  so  much  inflamed  by  frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no 
interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolicka,  which  it  is  not  for 
his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and  which  are  not 
now  distinctly  known.  He  often  pursued  low  amours  in 
mean  disguises,  and  always  act«d  with  great  esactnesa  and 
dexterity  the  characters  which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower-hill,  and  harang^ned 
the  populace  as  a  mountebank  ;  and,  baring  made  physick 
part  of  his  study,  is  said  to  have  practised  it  succeaafully. 

He  was  bo  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles,  that  ha 
was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and 
comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  never,  eicept 
in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  was  wholly  negligent  o( 
study;  he  read  wha,t  ia  considered  as  polite  learning  so 
much,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the  greatest 
scholar  of  all  the  uobility.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  tie 
country,  and  amuaed  himself  with  writing  libels,  in  whkli 
he  did  not  pretend  to  confine  himaelf  to  truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was    Boileau,  and 
English  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  courae  of  drunken  gaiety,  and  gross  senauaBty, 
with  intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with 
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avowed  contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  diBregard 
to  every  moraJ,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religiouB 
obligation,  be  lived  worthleaa  and  useleae,  and  blazed  out 
hie  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish  voluptuouBness  ;  till,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  be  had  exhausted  the  fund  of 
He,  and  reduced  himseU  to  a  state  of  weakness  and 
decay. 

At  thia  time  be  vraa  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Bomet,'  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great  freedom  the 
taiour  of  hia  opinions,  and  the  eonrae  of  hia  life,  and  from 
ffbom  he  received  such  conviction  of  the  reasonableness  of 
moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a, 
total  change  both  of  his  manners  and  opinions.  The  account 
of  those  salutary  conferences  is  given  by  Burnet,  in  a 
boot  intituled,  ■'  Some  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
John  Earl  of  Kochester ;  "  which  the  critick  ought  to  read 
far  its  ele^nce,  tbe  philosopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the 
saint  for  its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  offer 
bim  an  abridgement. 

He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had  completed  his' 
thirty-fourth  year ;  and  was  so  worn  away  by  long  illness, 
that  life  went  out  without  a  stru^le.  ^ 

Lord  Eochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of  bis  col- 
loquial wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild  pranks  and 
sallies  of  extravagance."  The  glare  of  bis  general  character 
diffused  itself  upon  hia  writings ;  the  compositions  of  a 

'  Burnot,Gilberl,BiahopofSiilisbury(16«-]71S),  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
tdmated  at  Aberdeen.  A  prominent  figure  in  poliliml  life,  and  sin- 
EUlBrlj  efTectiTe  preacher,  he  received  the  nnuBual  compliment  of  being 
I  Ibuked  by  ihe  Hauee  of  CommonB  for  Ms  poems  ;  but  he  is  beat  kaown 
iDoa  from  his  bistorj  of  his  owd  timeE,  nbich  is  iatalwible  as  a  candid 
nuTAtive  and  work  of  reference. 

'  The  best  portrait  of  Lord  Rochester  ie  the  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  at 
Binchinbrooke,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  There  is  a  large 
.Wgraring  of  him  hy  R.  While  (1681),  considered  the  best  print  of  him. 
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man  whose  name  waa  heard  so  often,  were  certain  of  atten- 
tion, and  from  raanr  readers  certain  of  applanse.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  vet  qnile  extingnished  ;  and  nifl 
poetry  still  retains  some  aplendonr  beyond  that  which 
geniaB  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reaaon  to  believe,  that  much 
waa  imputed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  1  know  not 
by  whom  the  original  collection  was  made,  or  by  what 
antborityita  genuineness  was  ascertained.  The  first  edition 
waa  published  the  year  of  hia  death,  with  an  air  of  con- 
cealment, professing  in  the  title  page  to  be  printed  at 
Antwerp.' 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  ia  no  doubt,  lie 
"Imitation  of  Horace's  Satire,"  the  "Verses  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,"  the  "  Satire  gainst  Man,"  the  "  Verses  upon 
Nothing."  and  perhaps  some  others,  are  I  believe  genuine, 
and  perhaps  most  of  those  which  the  late  collection' 
exhibits. 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  leisure  for  any 
course  of  continued  study,  his  pieces  are  commonly  short, 
Buch  as  one  fit  of  resolution  would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character :  they  tell,  like 
other  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language,  of  scorn  and 
kindness,  dismiasion  and  desertion,  absence  and  inoon- 
«tancT,  with  the  common  places  of  artificial  courtship. 
They  are  commonly  smooth  and  easy;  but  liaTe  little 
nature,  and  little  sentiment. 

Hia  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  inelegant 

mhappy.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  began  that 

adaptation,  which  has  since  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient 

poetry  to  present  times ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found 

TThere  the  paraUelism   is  better  preserved    than   in  this. 


'  With  the  date  1680. 

*  The  collection,  ihw  ia,  fot  *  WiiHi  these  liyes  « 
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le  veraifiaiikm  is  indeed  mhh^luim*  famiMA,  inX"-   r   i» 
metimes  Tigcmnu  and  w&tditj. 

The  stnmgest  eflEort  of  hu  Kumt  i*  iut  }#*^?ii.  u;//* 
^oihing."  He  if  nort  Hie  &*t  -riio  Im*  'iiuv^  tui*  TAi«"«" 
pick  for  the  boB«t  of  liis  {^srtilitT.  l^tKT*:  i»  k  y^m  <;#.  V', 
Nihil "  in  Lfttin  br  PiirTTi*,  &  y^fi  a&i«(;  '2m«';r  «jf  '  i^^ 
xteenth  oentorr  in  Fnuuoer ; '  -vjui*,  ii  xu*  ^^r-i  n'*''«M'- 
cpiesses  his  seal  for  gwfd  Y*^^  ''^^^A 

Sint  modo  t«  m\\v\vn»  uul  omtvi*  ttMi«  ' 


HisworkBare  not  4«£2i«ux.  aoiL  'j*^-^<j!!*  I  *Yiu.'.  r.    . 
MhisTenes. 
In  examining  l2di  wA'XJUkan*^.    '  S^.tm^^ '    myur     -a 

oeitiTe  ngnifieaskjc. ;  m  I  3**:m£  oju^  i*»r  '^ii4»n^    :   ic,.-. 

istpart  of  tbfr  asaz;«ib%  x  jt  ''jij^*^  .u»99r.ru:'- 
Mxmd  it  is  takai  >'.«cGr-»i7    m    ui    siipnr      /«    ''^^    -^ 
Mean's  lines  is  -viii  a  vutsr^vo.  -r^if^tivr  u*  «H/vt>/^  ^*^ 
^faire^  or  a  ae  ries  /»r» :  uid  '^a^  \r^t  ■••»»  vof.»*o,-:. 
>6caiue  it  eare  fias  a  iiBUK  :n  «pvnip'  w^  yunti-c**     c^/a*-^/-^ 
ui  be  a  tatj&gt  ^mlj^L  xa  yu«r,tv>  tfriM^  ^atui  a»v^j«  ^  a^-.^.^ 
igiTen  it  in  t&e  irac  'in«^ . 


i^thii  line,  I  kzuiw  onr  -rtii»ftiP-  .v*  u^m  t/-,*  ♦ii-vl*.    ,,  / 

IfUKU  book  •*»!*  UinhlO."    -»*•    T^^f^rur-j*  v^it/-^      w^r-V.y- 

'Id  the  qiaHsies  •)£  .S«i«iif .  \-ini-:iyJU>fl  «-fo  «  yf^^^^  n  r'.^^, 
^  these  Ixiiea : 


'  Jcia  FiMifnr  fl j84-li»-»>i.     ?tv^c«>#"^;P^0MM»  -    w  ^xy~^,y 


^tiare  nmaffw—  and  In^f  ^wt«»m»i» 

'^^i  born  UTO,  dM  :6SS, .«  »»y<hntf  «%  '  -^r  .fi^M^^^f^,. 


r 


"  Jam  primiini  terrain  valiilia  circumspice  cUiiStris 
S aspen 8am  totam,  decus  ailmirabile  miwdi 
Terraaque  tractusqne  maris,  camposque  llquenteB 
Aeris  &  vasti  laqueata  palatia  oixli — 
Omnibns  uubra  prior." 

e  positive  sense  is  ^nerally  preserved,  with  great 
skill,  through  the  whole  poem  ;  thongh  sometimes,  in  t 
iiubordiiiate  sense,  the  negative  nothing  is  injudiciously 
mingled.     Paseerat  confounds  the  two  Benaes. 

Another  of  hia  moat  vigoroua  pieces  is  hie  Lampoon 
Sir  Car  Scroop,'  who,  in  a  poem  called  "  The  Praise  of 
Satire,"  had  some  lines  like  these : ' 

"  He  who  can  piiih  into  n  midnight  fray 
IliH  brave  companion,  ami  then  run  awaj, 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  street, 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  liufibon  conceit ; 
Him,  thns  dishonoiit'd,  for  a  wit  you  own. 
And  court  liim  as  tup  (idler  of  the  town," 

This  was  meant  of  Rocheat«r,  whose  hwffoon  conceit  V 
I  euppoae,  a  sa.ying  often  meotioued,  that  every  Man  Viotlli 

%  Coteard  if  he  darti ;  and  drew  from  him.  those  fuzioU    | 
verses  j  to  which  Sia-oop  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending 
with  these  lines : 

"  Thou  canat  hurt  no  man'a  fame  with  thy  ill  word  ; 
Thy  pen  ia  full  as  liarnilefs  as  thy  sword." 

Sir  Car  Seronp,  Barl.  data  of  birth  unknown,  bu 
Collie  in  1S64,  and  died  1680.     He  iranslated  from  Ovjd  and  Virgil 

a  Tht  Defmee  of  Salp;  te.  Ac.  He  is  jeered  at  by  Hochestw  Ml 
"  Purblind  Knight,  who  squinis  mori:  in  hia  judgment  than  bia  Bight.' 
Foems,  ed.  Ryiner,  p,  95. 

'  I  quote  from  memory. — Juhnson.  On  Johnson's  powerfd 
memory,  and  hia  mode  of  ilighlly  altering  obscure  qnolatioi 
purpose,  aee  Malone,  in  Boswell's  Johjuos,  rol.  ii.  pp.  130-32,  and  ff 
■  is  own  iBjing.  "  Memory  will  piaj  us  arrange  tricks,"  &c.   Und.  to). 
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Of  the  satire  against  Mom^  Bodiecur  can  onlr  ^l^lm 
hat  remains  whoa,  all  B<Hleaa's  part '  is  taken  avar. 

In  all  his  works  *  there  is  sprightHDess  and  tz^/tit,  ai.  i 
rery  where  may  be  foimd  tokens  of  a  mind  vLicL  iitTi'jT 
ight  have  carried  to  exeeDenoe.  What  more  csiii  \^. 
[pected  from  a  life  spent  in  ostentatk^ns  oc/n^eixipt  of 
gularity,  and  ended  before  the  abiLtitrs  of  maiij  o*i.^T 
en  began  to  be  displayed? ' 

"  Poema  *  CL  V.  iokusit  PA«^£mATii. 

^'  Regii  in  Acidemia  Parifkfn^i  Profe^Mri*. 

^*  Ad  omatisnmiim  Timm  EaafccM  Masfwi rw. 

^'  Janus  adest,  festje  poMrout  fua  dccjA  Kft]«iMi». 
Munos  abest  festis  quod  po&t im  ofinre  HmJo^'a. 
Siccine  Castalins  Dobis  exjroit  Loi&gr  r 
Usque  adeo  ingenii  noetri  en  exhaa*iA  fW;ruItih», 
Immaneni  at  xideat  redeonti»  jacit/^r  aauuui  ^ 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potiiu  oota  per  T^tijpa  <^-u«rnu:*., 

1  See  Soileaa's  £ig^  Satire  k  H.H.  rM<jRr:;,  J>i0^iUMr  di  h^^t^t^, 
lied  by  the  authcr  Xa  JSo/iir  <2f  TAMniHe.  ':fmjyji^  JV.T.  »u4  pv>v 
hed  the  followiog  jffW  aefMimtdr,  and  lbf»  iju  ib«  ^ixirtf  AjOtty^  '/  j;.* 
tires. 

^  The  best  e<Utkm  of  Roclicsters  Ponus  Jb  tidbt  ^  j4f>J,  A  lir«  '/ 
8  songs  are  included  in  Ward's  Sd.  Emg.  F^mu,  -^^A.i^  f.  4'jCXf. 
^  Dryden  dedicated  to  him  his  Jiarru^t  «  Lm  i/<^  ^J47^y^  ^r»*r  i.t 
'Uus  and  Beremce  (1677v,  aad  CrcnrzM;  his  ClMrlu  lU  hu^lt^U  '.j  Jft'ji^A. 
1672).  In  Ihyden's  dedicatioo  then;  a  a  rtsuarJuk^in;  ^Ak^M^^ :  '*  y  vvt 
orddiip  (he  has  been  praisiag  '  sone  yi;ynT%  */i  y*cn^  ''  ^)*^:k  i*^  iobd 
wn)  has  but  aaoCber  step  U»  bsIm',  a&d  fxxwb  tj^  yaff^A*  *A  wx*  wu 
uy  become  its  tyrmnt,  and  oppmm  our  3ittit;  ny\Auf^*M^  wifit  u^^th 
sse  than  you  now  pnrteet  thern^''  71u(»  «3i*  prypUrtif;^  ii^  '4;pf>M><  d 
dryden,  Otway,  and  Grovne,  laatjiCK/u^  tuJ  tiin«,  mu^  it«/4  l}r)^u 
MdgeDed.— P.  CmnGHAiL 

'^KeUmdae  Jammari^  €t  veria  ^%m<xarH  yj^MUoi.    Parit.  J^VT,     i^t- 
iHnted  1603. 
I.  k 


)  LlVEa    OF   THB   POETS. 

Ecce  Butem  partes  dutn  seae  versat  in  omnes 
lavenit  mea  Musa  mhil,  ne  despice  muuus. 
Nam  NiHii.  est  gemmia,  niril  est  pretioaius  nuro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos : 
Ses  nova  narratur  qute  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Ausonii  &  Graii  dixerunt  cntera  vatea, 
Auaoni^  indicium  sihil  est  Gnecieque  Camcens. 

£  ccelo  quacunqiie  CercR  sua  proapicit  arva, 
Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  complectitur  ulnis 
Oceanua,  nihii.  interitus  &  originis  eipers. 
Immortale  kihil,  nibil  omni  parte  beatuAi. 
QuM  si  hinc  majestaa  &  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  biincire  deum,  num  quid  dignebimur  arift 
Conspectu  lucia  nihil  est  jucundius  almie, 
Vere  nihil,  hihil  iiriguo  formosiua  horto, 
FloridiuB  pratis,  Zeplijri  clementius  aura  ; 
In  bell^  eanctuin  msix  est,  Martisque  tumuitu : 
Justum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  est  in  ficdere  tatum. 
Felix  cui  simL  est,  (flierant  hiec  vota  Tibiillo) 
Non  timet  inaidias :   Aires,  inecndia  temnit : 
Sollicitas  sequitnr  nullo  sub  judice  lites. 
Ille  ipse  iuvictis  qui  subjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  Bapieae,  nihil  admiratur  &  optat. 
Socraticiqae  gregia  fuit  ista  acientia  quondam. 
Scire  NIHIL,  studio  cui  nunc  inctimbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didiciaae  juventU8, 
Ad  magnus  quia  ducit  opes,  £  culmen  honorum. 
Nosce  RiHn.,  tiosces  fertur  quod  Pythagore* 
Orano  bierere  fabte,  cui  vox  adjuneta  negantia. 
Multi  Mercuric  freti  duce  viacera  terne 
Pura  liqnefaciunt  aimul,  &  patrimonia  miscent, 
Arcano  inatantea  operi,  &  carbonibus  atria, 
Qui  tandem  exhaust!  damais,  &actique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requirunt. 
Hoe  dimetiri  non  ulla  decejnpeda  possit: 
Hee  numeret  LibjCEc  numenim  qui  callet  aroWB : 
Et  Phcebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  nihii.  altius  aatris. 
Tiique,  tjbl  licet  eximtum  sit  mentia  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  &  in  abdita  renun, 
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Pace  toa,  M emmi,  sihii.  igoanre  ridem. 
Sole  tamen  hihu.  est,  ft  poro  darius  igne. 
Tange  hihUh  dioesqne  xihu.  flme  corpore  tangi. 
Ceme  hihii^  cemi  dices  johii.  absque  colore. 
Surdum  andit  loqoitdiqae  Hmn.  sine  roce,  rolatqae 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  A  graditor  sine  cruribus  ullis. 
Absque  loco  motnque  kihu.  per  inane  vagatur. 
Humano  generi  utiUus  iohil  arte  medendL 
Ne  rhombos  igitor,  neu  Thessala  mormura  tentet 
Idalla  Tacunm  trajectos  amndine  pectus, 
Keu  l^at  IdsBO  Dictsum  in  yertice  gramen. 
Vobieribus  asdii  iriHii.  anziliatur  amoris. 
Yexerit  &  qnemyis  trans  mcEstas  portitor  undas, 
Ad  superos  imo  hihii.  bunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infemi  nihil  inflectit  praecordia  r^is, 
Parcarumque  colos,  &  inezorabile  pensum 
Obruta  Phlegraeis  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  sensit  nihii.  esse  potentius  ictu  : 
Porrigitur  magni  hihii.  extra  moenia  mundi . 
Diiqne  nihil  metnunt.     Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ?  virtute  nihil  pnestantius  ipsa, 
Splendidius  nihil  est;   nihil  est  Jove  denique  majiis. 
Sed  tempus  finem  argntis  imponere  nugis  : 
Ke  tibi  si  malta  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 
De  nihilo  nihili  pariant  fastidia  versus/' 


i 
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ROSCOMMON. 


R  O  S  C  0  M  M  0  X. 


It  7ENTW0RTH  DILLON.  Earl  of  Boscommoii,'  was 
V  the  Bon  of  James  DiUon  and  Elizabetli  Wentworth, 
ter  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  was  iwm  in  Ireland,' 
ring  the  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who,  being  both  his 
icle  and  his  godfather,  gave  him  his  own  aumame.  Hia 
ther,  the  third  earl  of  Hoscommon,  had  been  converted 
Usher  to  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  when  the  popish 
bellion  broke  out,  Strafford  thinking  the  family  in  great 
nger  from  the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 
iced  him  at  hia  own  seat  in  Yorkahire,  where  he  was 
ttructed  in  I^atin  ;  which  he  learned  so  as  to  write  it  with 
rity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain 
i  rules  of  grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Feuton,  from  whose 
tea  on  Waller  °  moat  of  this  account  must  be  borrowed, 
)ugh  I  know  not  whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain. 
le  inatnicter  whom  he  aaaigns  to  Roscommon  is  one 
■.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous  Hall,'  then 
old  man  and  a  bishop, 

Johnson  wrote  a  Life  of  Roieommon  Sot  ihe  Gtxtltnuin'e  Magn^int 
Ma7, 174S. 
'  1833. 

'  Tbe  works  of  Edmuni)  Waller.  Esq.  in  Terse  kod  proie,  pnbliahed 
Ur.  Fenton.    Lond.    Tonson.    1729.    4io,    p.  cxxxiv.    For  a  notice 
llii«  "iplendid  edition,"  Kid.  in/r.  to].     Life  of  Fenton. 
'  rid.  npr.  p.  112  D,     lioBcommon'stutormajr  have  been  amivqCUw 


H  Hid  t»  ion  bad  MMF  fcvfeamtnial  n 
tdbpnee  of  h»  btker'c  dnlL 

**  The  Wd  Tmc*— CM,  ben^  a  bor  of  tot  jvars  of  i^.l 
at  CWn  ia  HoniftBdr,  flae  da;  was,  ^  it  v<ere,  nuidl;  ei-l 
tnrsgant  in  pUiing,  lea^itB^  getting  over  the  tftbln.  | 
ficttrds,  Ac  He  tm  voot  to  be  sober  eoough  ;  tbej  a 
God  gnuit  tbii  bodes  no  iD-luck  to  him  I  In  the  heat  cf  tlus  J 
extnragant  fit.  be  oiesoot,  iff /a/A«r  uifetu'.  A{oitni(;)it| 
after,  news  came  tnaa  Ireland  that  his  fother  was  dea^  J 
Thia  aeconnt  I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles.  irho  iras  his  goreruoKi  1 
and  then  with  hini,-~ainoe  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Sti^-  f 
ford ;  and  I  hare  heard  his  lordship's  relations  coafirm  tha  | 
■anie."     Aubrey't  MUeellany. 

funiHM  Bwlup  of  Iforwich — Hubert,  who  w»»  ArchdcBCOn  of  Conin^fli  I 
or  GMr^(I612-I668),  Fellow  of  ExelerColl.  U:ion,afterwankB"  ~ 
of  Ctimtcr. 

'  Arthbiihop  of  Armagh,  tid.  mpr.  p.  112.  "The  great  Imniiu 
the  Irlili  Church ;  and  a  greater  no  church  could  boast  of :  at  least  ia 
modem  limea."  BoawpH'B  Johiuon,  vol.  ii.  p.  )3U.  He  was  in  England 
in  ItSi,  engaged,  in  connectioti  with  Bochnrt,  id  preparing  far  iheca 
Imvaraj'  with  the  Jeaaitn. 

rt  (ia9e-16G7).    This  leurned  Frencliman  was  pastor  of  (^ 
I'rutHBtuTit  Church  at  Caen,  where  he  held  his  celebrated  conferencea  ot 
N  with  the  J«sui(<.     He  hud  viailed  London  befon?  16SE 


The  present  age  ia  very  little  iiiclined  to  favour  any 
aiKHinta  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey  much 
rewmniend  it  to  credit :  it  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
emitted,  because  better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be 
loand  than  is  here  offered,  and  it  rauat  l)e  by  preserving 
weh  relations  that  we  may  at  last  jadge  how  much  they 
are  to  be  regarded.  If  we  stay  to  examine  this  account,  we 
shall  Bee  diKcuItiea  ou  both  aides  ;  here  is  a  relation  of  a, 
feet  given  by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
Tbo  could  not  be  deceived  himself ;  and  here  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no  effect ;  the  order 
fit  nature  ia  interrupted,  to  discover  not  a  future  but  only  a 
distant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him 
to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties,  what 
**y  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to  be  rejected  ? 
I  believe  what  Osborne  '  says  of  aji  appearance  of  sanctity 
may  be  applied  to  such  impulses  or  anticipations  as  this : 
i  Do  not  wholly  slight  them,  becauee  they  may  be  true :  but  do 
!iM)t  easily  trust  them,  heeaute  they  may  he  false. 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was  at  this  time 
Kich.  that  he  who  was  absent  from  either  country  had  very 

P  temptation  to  return :  and  therefore  Roscommon, 
.  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself 
Ste  antiquities,  and  jjarticularly  with  medals,  in  which 
quired  uncommon  skill. 

'  Francia  Osborne  (lJS9-16a9).  A  writer  of  (nnsiclerBble  ability, 
•boee  works  were  mileotad  and  publisbed  in  1689,  and  again  in  1722. 

I  -Bill  qnoUlii>Q  ia  from  '■  Advice  to  a  Sun  ;  or  Directiona  for  yovr  better 

I  ^ducl  through  the  i-ariaiis  and  most  important  Eacounlers  ofthU  L\fe'' 
Diliml,  5th  edition,  165i; ;  ji.  153  :  "Despise  not  a  profeasion  of  Hnli- 

'  Mh  becauae  it  may  be  true  :  But  have  a  care  how  jou  (rust  it  for  feiire 
it  ihonid  be  false.  The  i«al  of  Chriitt  being  more  ia  fashion  than  hia 
'Wlic«.''    This  book  wua  extremely  popular  among  the  joiing  stu- 

wnts,  but  sappoaed  la  be  atheiaticat  and  altogether  so  objectionable 

Ki  proponed  to  burn  it  publicly.     This  was  never  done,  but  the 
triclly  forbidden. 


'   THE    POETS. 


^V  2S4 

^^V  At  the  B«storatioii,  with  the  other  frieode  of  monarclij, 

^H  he  came  to  England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pen- 
^H  sioners,  and  learned  so  much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
^H  court,  that  he  addict«d  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  bj 
^H  which  be  was  engaged  in  frequent  quarrels,  and  which  m^ 
^^R  doubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual  concomitants,  ei- 
^^H       trava^ance  and  distress. 

^^M  After  some  time  a  dispute  about  part  of  his  estate  ftncei 

^^r       him   into  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  by  the  duke  6^ 

Ormond  captain  of  the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventn* 

thus  related  by  Fenton 

•'  He  was  at  DubHn  as  much  as  ever  distempered  with 
the  same  fatal  affection  for  play,  which  engaged  him  in  snfl' 
adventure  that  well  deserves  to  be  related.  As  he  retuniod 
to  his  lodgings  fromagaming-table,  he  was  attacked  in  Ihft- 
dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate 
him.  The  Earl  defended  himself  with  so  much  resolution, 
that  he  dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors;  whilst  a  genUe- 
man,  accidentally  passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  dis- 
armed another  ;  the  third  secured  himself  by  flight.  Thii 
generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer,  of  a  good  familf 
and  f^ir  reputation  ;  who,  by  what  we  call  the  partiahtyrf' 
fortune,  to  avoid  censuring  the  iniquities  of  the 
wanted  even  a  plain  suit  of  cloaths  to  make  a  decent  ap* 
pearance  at  the  castle.  But  his  lordship,  on  this  occasion 
presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormood,  with  grea,t  impor* 
tunity  prevailed  with  his  grace,  that  he  might  resign  Ui 
post  of  captain  of  the  guards  ta  his  friend ;  which  for  abort 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  deafly 
ihe  duke  returned  the  commission  to  his  generous  benft- 

When  he  had  finished  his  business,  he  had  returned  to 
London ;  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Ihitchess  of 
York  ;  and  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  'EaA 
of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courteney. 
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He  now  buaied  his  mind  with  iit«rary  projects,  and 
formed  the  piaJi  of  a,  society  for  refining  our  language,  and 
fixing  its  standard;  in  imitation,  saja  Fenton,'  of  those 
learned  and  polUe  societieg  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted 
abroad.  In  this  desigu  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  have 
Masted  him. 

The  same  design,  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by  Dr. 
Swift "  in  the  ministry  of  Oxford ;  but  it  has  never  Biace  been 
pnblickly  mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great  expectationa 
were  formed  bj  some  of  its  establishment  and  its  effects. 
Such  a  society  might,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
collected ;  but  that  it  would  produce  what  ie  expected  from 
it,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  eeems  to  have  obtained  its  end. 
The  language  was  refined,  and  so  fixed  that  it  has  changed 
hut  little.     The  French  academy  thought  that  they  refined 

'  These  leBmed  and  polite  societipa   were,  douhlleas,  the  AcBdemj 

Delia  CruHca  in  Florence,  eBl&blisbed  in  1568 ;  and  eclipsmg-  all  Ibe 

oomerouB  Bcadcniles  of  Ilalji  the  Acodemj  of  Humorista  in  Kome; 

\   lie  Hoi»i  and  ibe  Inlronati  in  Siena  ;  and  poaajbly  Ihe  Lincei  in  Rome  j 

I  DltliDDgh  its  foDnder  Cesi  died  in  1630  ;  and  it  did  not  very  long  survive 

I '  tlw  loss  of  itis  chief.      This  acoilemy  Blood  on  a  higher  level  Chan  the 

test   Its  members  cnllirated  poetry  and  elegant  literature,  but  physical 

icieace  was  their  peculiar  object.     Porta,  Galileo,  Colonna,  and  many 

Mlier  difltinguiabed  men  were  enrolled  among  the  Lynsees.   The  French 

Academy,  established  1635,  bad,  by  the  time  of  RoECommon'B  travels, 

r  attuned  great  dialincTiim.      Its  famous  criticism  on   Coriieilie's   7Vn- 

Ijsdts  du  Cid  was  published  in  1637,  and  in  1649  the  epoch  milking; 
.Stmargutf  tar  la  Laagae  FravfaUe,  by  Vaugelas.  Its  great  labour, 
I  tbe  Standard  Naitimal  Dtetionary,  was  slowly  proceeding  (published 
I  1691,  »nd  revised  and  perfected  1700),  but  the  French  Ai-ademy  had 
I  bwn  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of  members  and  the  general  tenor  of  its 
proceedings,  thai  it  stood  rery  high  io  public  estimation,  and  a  Voluntary 
\  deference  was  commonly  shown  [o  its  authority.  See  Hailam,  Lii.  Eur. 
hrol.  iiL  p.  526. 

»  Vid.  infr.  vol.  iii.  Life  of  Sicift  for  Johnson's  rcmarha  on  Swift's 
|_l*ltpr  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  a  "  Propoial  /or  correcling,  improving, 
ulttKW/atMinjr  the  Ej^tuh  Tonffue,  vol.  iii,  p.  363. 
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^^f  their  langtiage,  and  doubtless  ttougLt  rightly ;  but  tliS 
^H  «Tent  has  not  shewn  that  tbej  fixed  it ;  for  the  French  of 
^H  the  present  time  is  Terv  different  fronL  that  of  the  laft 
^H       centtuy. 

^H  In  this  conntTT  an  academy  coald  be  expected  to  do  but 

^H  little.  If  an  academician's  place  were  profitable,  it  wonU 
^H  be  given  by  latere^ ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it 
^H  wotdd  be  rarely  paid,  and  uo  man  would  endure  the  leasl 
^V  dieguBt.  Unanimitv  is  impossible,  and  debate  would  sepa- 
rate the  asBembly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and  promul- 
gated, what  would  l>e  its  authority?  In  absolute  govem- 
ments,  there  is  sometimes  a  general  reverence  paid  to  ilL 
that  has  the  sanction  of  power,  and  the  countenance  of 
itness.  How  little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  need* 
not  to  be  told.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a  kind  of 
publick  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  that  cannot  be  enforoei 
The  edicts  of  an  English  academy  would  probably  be 
read  by  many,  only  that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobe]', 
them. 

That  our  language  is  ia  perpetual  danger  of  corruptiH 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  what  prevention  can  be  found  P  Hi 
present  manners  of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  mt 
therefore  nothing  ia  left  but  that  every  writer  should 
ise  himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were  quickly  siq*- 
pressed  by  the  contentious  turbulence  of  King  Jamea'l 
reign ; '  and  Roscommon,  foreseeing  that  some  violent  ct 
cussion  of  the  State  was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire 
Rome,  alleging,  that  it  was  hed  to  sit  near  the  chimney  t^ 
the  chamber  emoaked ;  a  sentence,  of  which  the  applicatifl 
lems  not  very  clear. 

>  Intu  which  Lord  Goscommon  did  not  live.    Botcommon  died  bdbo 
the  Slat  of  January,  1684-5,  and  Charles  IL  on  the  6th  FehmMJ 
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TTiB  departure  was  delayed  by  the  ^ut ;  a,iid  he  waa  so 
impatient  either  of  hinderanue  or  of  pain,  that  he  eubmitted 
himself  to  a  French  empiricfc,  who  ia  said  to  hare  repelled 
the  disease  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  whith  be  expired,  be  uttered,  with  aji 
energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  Dies  Irte  : 

"  My  God,  ray  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  rae  in  my  end." 

— He  died  in  1684 ;  and  was  buried  with  c;reat  ]>om[>  in 
Westminster- Abbey . 

His  poetical  character  ia  given  by  Mr.  Fenfon : 
"  In  his  writings,"  says  Fenton, ''  we  view  the  image  of  & 
mind  whieh  was  naturally  serioua  and  solid ;  richly  fur- 
nished and  adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  un- 
affectedly disposed  in  the  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  might  have  probably  been  more  fruitful 
and  sprightly,  if  hia  judgement  had  been  less  severe.  But 
I  that  severity  (delivered  in  a  masculine,  clear,  succinct  style) 
|i  oOntributed  to  make  him  so  eminent  in  the  didactical 
:,  that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever 
fled  by  any  of  our  nation,  without  confessing  at  the 
^  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  some  other  kinds 
B  genius  seems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
int  of  perfection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  " 
a  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind,  who  would 
ine  that  they  had  been  displayed  in  large  volumes 
meroua  performance-s  ?  Who  would  not,  after  the 
1  of  this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
B  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge  and  judgement,  are 
fEcient  to  form  a  single  book,  or  to  appear  otherwise 
a  conjunction  with  the  work  of  some  other  writer  of 
p^me  petty  size '?  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
:  we  know    somewhat,  and  we   imagine  the  rest. 
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^V     The  obserration,  that  his  iniaginatloD  would  x>robably  have 

^H      be^n  taor«  fruitful  and  sprit«lr  if  his  judgement  had  been 

^H      less  serere,  may  be  answered,  by  a  remarker  somewhat 

^H      clined  to  cavil,  bj  a  coatrarr  supposition,  that  his  jud{ 

^H      ment  would  probably  have  been  less  severe,  if  his  imagiiui- 

^H       tion  had  been  more  fruitfuL     It  is  ridiculous  to  oppoM 

judgement  to  imagination;  for  it  does    not  appear 

men  have  neeessarily  less  of  one  as  they  hare  more  of  tlis 

other. 

We  must  allow  of  Boscommos,  what  Fenton  has  not 
mentioned  lb  diatinolly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is  yet  verr 
much  to  Mb  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correct 
■writer  in  verse  before  Addison  ;  and  that,  if  there  are  not 
r  so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  thoU 
t  at  Bome  contemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer  faults. 
JTor  is  this  his  highest  praise ;  for  Mr.  Pope  has  celebrated 
him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of  King  Charles's  reign: 

"  Unhappy  Drvden  !  in  all  Charles's  days. 
Enacoinmon  only  boasts  unspotted  lavs."  ' 

His  great  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ; 
of  which    Drvden    writes    thus    in    the   preface   to   Im 
Miscellanies : ' 

1  my  Lord  Boscommon's  '  Essay  on  TransUtrf' 
Terse.'  "  says  Drvden,  "which  made  me  uneasy,  till  I  tried 
whether  or  no  I  was  capable  of  following  bis  rules,  and  rf 
reducing  the  speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a 
precept  in  poetir  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration  in  mathe- 
maticks.  very  specious  in  the  diagram,  but  failing  in  the 
mechanick  operation.  I  think  I  have  generaUy  obserwd 
his  instructions:    I  am  sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  con-) 

'  First  Ep.  and  Bk.  Homes,    Aid.  Pope,  »ol. 

^  First  edition.    Lond.  Tonaon,  16B-1. 

L^*^^  *"  ""*  *~"^  Jtfi«e/i««y.  pobliabed  1685,  S-  S.  D.  ,ol.  la 
J>.  28a.     The  first  MUallany  bad  no  prefaot 


ed  both  of  their  truth  and  uaefuluess  ;  which,  in  other 
3s,  is  to  coufesB  do  less  a  vanitr  than  to  pretend  that  I 
B,    at  least   in    some   places,    made   examples    to    his 

hia  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  found 
e  more  than  one  of  those  cursory  civihties  which  one 
lior  pays  to  another ;  for  when  the  sum  of  lord  Ros- 
imon's  precepts  is  collected,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dis- 
iT  how  they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
nance  of  translation  than  might  have  been  attained  by 
own  reflections. 

le  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  the  elegance  of 
poetry,  and  coafine  it  to  the  sense  of  the  precepts,  will 
.  no  other  direction  than  that  the  author  should  be  Bidt- 
i  to  the  translator's  genius  ;  that  he  should  be  such  as 
r  deserve  a  translation ;  that  he  who  intends  to  translate 
.  should  endeavour  to  understand  him  ;  that  perspicuity 
uld  be  studied,  and  unusual  and  uncouth  names  spar- 
ly  inserted :  and  that  the  style  of  the  original  should  be 
ied  in  its  elevation  and  depression.  These  are  the  rules 
t  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and  important  [  and  for 
delivery  of  which  to  mankind  bo  much  honour  has  been 
I.  Koscommon  has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
7  been  given  with  descemment,  and  bestowed  not  on  the 
!8  themselves,  but  the  art  with  which  they  are  intro- 
ed,  and  the  decorations  with  which  they  are  adorned, 
he  Essay,  though  generally  excellent,  is  not  without  its 
Its.  The  story  of  the  Quack,'  borrowed  from  Boileau,' 
not  worth  the  importation :  he  has  confounded  the 
:ish  and  Saxon  mythology : 

"  I  grant  that  from  some  niossv  itiol  oak. 

In  double  rbymea,  our  TTior  and  Wiideii  ppoke."  ' 


BoUBau,  L'Art  I 


i,  p.  16. 
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Tbe  <mk.  aa  I  thiak  Gildon  '  has  obeerred,  belonged  to  tha 
British  dmidi,  and  Tfior  and  Wodeti  were  Sason  deities. 
Of  the  JatMe  riyntM,  which  he  eo  liberallj  supposes,  he 
eeriamly  had  no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  fiara^raph  '  of  blank  Ters«  il 
nnwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets  might  as  veil 
have  introduced  a  series  of  iambiL-ks  among  their  heroicis. 

His  neit  work  is  the  tianslation  of  the  Art  of  poetry;  * 
whinh  has  receiTed.  in  my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  M 
deserree.  Blank  verse,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  ba^ 
little  operation  either  on  the  ear  or  mind :  it  can  baidlj 
Bup-port  itself  without  bold  fibres  and  Btriking  images.  X 
poem  frigidly  didan-dck,  without  rhyme,  is  so  near  to 
prose,  that  the  reader  only  seoms  it  for  pretending  to  b» 

Having  disentangled  tumself  from  the  difficulties  of 
rhyme,  he  may  justly  be  eipeeted  to  give  the  sense  o£ 
Horace  with  great  eiactneee.  and  to  suppress  no  subtilt;  of 
■entiment  for  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it.  This  demaad, 
however,  his  tmnslation  will  not  satisfy  ;  what  he  found 
obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

AmoDg  the  smaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of  "  Tirgil "  and 
"  Dies  Irse  "  are  well  translated  j  though  the  beet  line  in 
the  "  Dies  Ine "  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  In  retunif 
succeeding  poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns  thou,  and  yo* 

'   7'ht  Laus  vf  Foclri/,  &c.  1721,  p.  343.       GiiiJon  bIihi   piinW  Wt, 
p.  33'^,  thit  Roscommon  illd  not  beautif/   but  debase  Boilrai' 
epJBod?.    la  fact,  ibe  Btory  is  transfcirmed  and  il»  pomi  lost. 

"  "  An  Easaj  on  blanc  Verse  out  of  the  6th  Book  of  Paradise  LosL' 
This  interpulalioQ  was  made  b;  BoBcouimoti  in  the  Snd  edition  of  tkt  I 
'E88By,'pp.  24-85.     It  ifl  to  this  epitome,  fclmost  a  pBrody  or  caricnWrtl ; 
that  Addison  refers  in  SpKtatcr,  No.  -533,  as  rendering  unnecessarj 
fllrther  enumeration  of  the  beauties  of  the  6th  Irook. 

'  The  translation  of  ihe  Ari  of  Potijy  preceded  the  £i*iiy  on  IVmI- 
1  ■  iaUd  Verse,  being  published  in  1680. 
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re  offensively  confounded ;  and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  from 
raller. 

HiB  TCTsionB  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are  made  with 
reat  liberty,  which  is  not  recompensed  by  much  elegance 
r  vigour. 

His  poetical  verses  are  epritely,  and  when  they  were 
Titten  must  have  been  very  popular. 

Of  the  BCene  of  "  Guarini,"  and  the  prologue  to  "  Pom- 
ey,"  Mrs.  Phillips,'  in  her  letters '  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterel, 
as  ^ven  the  history. 

"Lord  Koacommon,"  says  she,'  "  is  certainly  one  of  the 
lort  promising  young  noblemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  para- 
hrased  a  Psalm  admirably,  and  a  scene  of  '  Pastor  Fido ' 
Bry  finely,  in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Eichard 
'anshaw.  This  was  undertaten  merely  in  compliment  to 
le,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was  the  best  scene  in 
talian,  and  the  worst  in  EngUsh.  He  was  only  two  hours 
bout  it.     It  begins  thus : 


From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat  mended, 
i  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  work  of  two  hours  fit  to 
tidure  the  eye  of  criticism  without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Phillips  was  in  Ireland,  some  ladies  that  had 
een  her  translation  of  "  Pompey,"  resolved  to  bring  it  on 
lie  stage  at  Dublin  ;  and,  to  promote  their  design,  Lord 
toBCommon  gave  them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Edward  Bering 

'  EatliHrinePhLlipB(163I-l664).  la  her  day"  Thematuhlcsa  Orinda" 
■i  compared  to  Sappho  and  Sulpilia,  Bud  Tound  her  admirerB  amoDK 
B  greatest  poeta  of  tbe  age.  Dr,  Jeremy  Taylor  addressed  t^  her  his 
tatures  and  Offices  of  Friendship,  and  Cowlej  wrole  au  ode  upon  her 
>Ui. 

1705,  p.  79, 
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an  Epilogue ;  **  which/'  says  she,  **  are  the  best  perform- 
ances of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw."  If  this  is  not  criticism, 
it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The  thought  of  bringing  Caesar  and 
Pompey  into  Ireland,  the  only  Country  over  which  CsBsar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Boscommon's  works,  the  judgement  of  the  pubHck 
seems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  never 
labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom  falls  into 
gross  faults.  His  versification  is  smooth,  but  rarely 
vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exact.  He  im- 
proved taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be 
numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English  literature. 


OTV^AY. 


■ 


OTWAY, 


~\F  Thomas  Otway,  one  oE  the  first  names  in  the 
J  English  drama,  little  is  known;  nor  is  there  any 
.rt  of  that  little  which  hia  biographer  can  take  pleasure 

relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottiu  in  SuBsei,  March  3,  1651,  the 
n  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of  Woolbedding.  From 
'incheater-achool,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  entered  ' 

1669  a  commoner  of  Christ-church  ;  but  left  the  univer- 
ty  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  money,  or  from 
apatience  of  academical  restraint,  or  mere  eagerness  to 
ingle  with  the  world,  is  not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  ho|>e  of  being  busy  and 
inspicuouB :  for  he  went  to  London,  and  commenced 
layer;  but  found  himself  unable  to  gain  any  reputation 
|i  the  stage. 

I  Thia  kind  of  inability  he  ahared  with  Shakapeare  and 
anson,  aa  he  shared  likewise  some  of  their  eicelleucea.  It 
ptma  reasonable  to  exi>ect  that  a  great  draniatick  poet 
^unild  without  difGculty  become  a  great  actor ;  that  he 
|-lio  can  feel,  could  express ;  that  he  who  can  eicite  passion, 
Jurald  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  external  modes:  but 
iiaiee  experience  has  fully  proved  that  of  those  powers, 
^kateyer  l>e  their  afUnity,  one  may  be  iwasessed  in  a  great 
f«gree  by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must  be 
^flowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  oi 
pfierent  use  of  the  same  faculty  ;   that  the  actor  must 

■  The  collcBB  booka  give  "  May  27lh,  1669,  aged  17." 
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b&ve  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a  fiesibilitv  of  countenance,  and  t 
variety  of  tones,  which  the  poet  mav  be  easily  supposed  b) 
want ;  or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player  hart 
been  differently  employed ;  the  one  has  been  considering 
thought,  and  the  other  action ;  one  has  watched  the  heaiti 
and  the  other  contemplated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a  player,  lie 
felt  in  himself  such  powers  as  might  qualify  for  a  drama- 
tick  author ;  and  in  1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced 
■■  Alcibiades."  a  tragedy;  whether  from  the  "Alcibiade" 
of  Palaprat,'  I  have  not  means  to  enquire.  Langbain,  tht 
great  detector  of  plagiarism,  is  silent. 

In  1677  he  published  "  Titus  and  Berenice,"  trajJEJitrf 
from  Rapin,'  with  the  "  Cheats  of  Scapin  "  from  Moliew; 
and  in  1678  "  Friendship  in  Fashion,"  a  comedy,  whicbp 
whatever  might  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upmn  its  revini 
at  Drury.lane  in  1749.  hiBsed  off  the  stage  for  immorality 
and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in  those  days  ei- 
tlude  any  man  from  the  company  of  the  wealthy  and  tie 
gay,  if  he  brought  with  him  any  powers  of  entertainment; 
and  Otway  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time  a.  favouril* 
companion  of  the  dissolute  wita.  But,  as  he  who  dedrei 
no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue  in  himself,  thort 
whom  Otway  frequented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for 
him  than  to  pay  bis  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to 
drink  and  laugh ;  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence, 
and  their  familiarity  without  friendship.     Men  of  vrit,sa)< 

'  Palaprat  (1650.172I).  A  French  poet,  whose  works,  in  onsvoluiM. 
ivtre  published  in  1711.  He  wag  afterwards  associated  with  Btinjit 
and  their  joint  works,  in  five  toIb.  1775,  bronghC  them  great  repnW. 
That  Palaprat  wrote  no  play  of  this  name,  and  that  the  ^fciftiiKieof  Cut- 
not  brought  on  the  Freni'h  stage  till  December,  16BS,liW 
been  obseTTed  by  several  commentatora. 

'  This  is  probably  an  overlooked  primer's  error.  Otway's  Titiu  tti 
Sermieeis  a  free  translation, -wilbl&i^amigsjona,  of  Bacine'a  Biriwi. 


Some  exception,  however,  moak  he  Made.  IW  Etd  4f 
Pljmouth.  one  of  Eing  CbmA^a  ■atmal  mo^  pmennd 
for  bim  a,  comet's  ctninaiwioa  in  mom  trmfx  flwa  Kst 
into  Flanders.  Bat  Otny  did  not  ptoapfr  ia  Ma  vaBiary 
character ;  for  he  mod  left  his  umiiBiiwiiiii  beliiad  him, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to  Loodon  in 
eitreme  indigence ;  which  Bochester  mentioiM  with  merci- 
kas  insolence  in  the  "  Session  of  the  Foeta : " 

"'  Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  StiailweU'«  dear  zaai-. 

And  Ewears  for  berdirks  be  writ«B  best  of  in; : 

Don  Carlos  bis  pockets  so  smplj  bad  Gll'd, 

That  bis  mange  was  qaite  cured,  and  bit  lice  were  all  kiU'd. 

But  Apollo  bad  ieen  his  face  on  the  stage,  "i 

And  prudently  did  not  tbink  Gc  to  engage  > 

The  scum  of  a  plaj-bouse,  for  the  prop  of  an  age."  J 

■'  Don  CarloB,"  from  ■which  he  is  represented  as  having 
received  so  much  benefit,  was  played  in  1675,  It  appears, 
by  the  Lampoon,  to  have  had  great  success,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  played  thirty  nights  together.  This  however  it 
is  reasonable  to  doubt,  as  so  long  a  continuance  of  one 
play  upon  the  stage  is  a  very  wide  deviation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  that  time ;  when  the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments was  not  yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and 
the  audience,  conaisting  nearly  of  the  same  persons,  could 
be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  ■■Orphan"  was  eihibited  in  1680.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of  the  atage,  and  has 

'  From  a  skelcli  of  the  life  of  Otway,  prefixed  to  nn  early  edition  of 
Ilia  works.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  quoting  this  passage,  has  alleraJ  the  tense 
of  ir,  by  Bubsiiiming  immioeoce  lor  innocence.    Tuoamov.p.  xiv. 
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pIcMed  for  almost  a  wntoij.  thzoogii  aU  the 
ol  dmnatick  faahioiL  Of  tlds  pUjikothiiig  new  can  m^ 
be  aaid.  It  is  a  domeatick  tragedy  diawa  frota  middlf  HCc: 
I  It*  whole  power  is  apon  the  affections;  for  it  is  iMt 
I  written  with  much  compreh^naion  of  thonght,  or  elegance 
of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  is  interested,  manj  othir 
beauties  maj  be  wanting,  yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  '•  The  Histoiy  and  Fall  of  Caiw 
M&riiiH  ; "  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  the  "  Eomw 
and  Juliet"  of  Shakspeare. 
I  In  1683'  was  published  the  first,  and  neit  year  the 
'  Mcond,*  parts  of  "The  Soldier's  Fortune,  two  comedies 
now  forgotten ;  and  in  1685  his  last  and  greatest  dranu- 
tick  work,  "  Venice  preserved,"  a  tragedy,  which  still  eon- 
tiiiuoB  to  be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  publick,  notwith- 
Btandiug  the  want  of  morality  in  the  original  design,  and 
the  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedy  with  which  he  bM 
I  diversified  his  tragick  action.  By  comparing  this  with  his 
"Oriihttu,"  it  will  appear  that  bis  images  were  by  dine 
beiMUiii  stronger,  and  liia  language  more  energetiek.  The 
striking  passages  are  in  every  mouth;  and  the  publick 
•eoms  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excelleneea  of  this 
play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  attentive  to  deceniy. 
nor  sioalouB  for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his  owa 
breast. 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems  which  an 
in  the  late  collection,^  and  translated  from  the  French  tltf 
"  History  of  the  Triumvirate," ' 
'  Tlilnaliouldbs  1681. 

''  Tim  ictond  p«rt  of  (be  Svldier's  Fortune  was  tailed  2»e  AtAtitt,  »d 
WBi  puliliihed  in  1684,  >nd  U  tharefora  Oiwbj'b  last  work.     Then  ii  • 
O0l.y  of  1'tnict  Preierifd  in  the  Britiih  Museum,  dated  1682. 
■■  Knownns  Johnmn's  JniitAPoart,  1781.    fid.  siipr  p   8 
*  ''."'•'[''"rf  «fter  UU  death,  8to.  1686.     The  Freoch  originil 
fci*2™'™'™^J*'''««>>Tl(«.  'e*r  CUri  De  ta  Guette,  IflSl, 
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All  this  was  perfonned  httin  be  wa«  tkuitj'taaT  jtmn 
lid  ;  for  he  died '  April  14,  I€85,  in  ■  m&nner  vbii^h  I  Wb 
unwilling  to  mention.  Hariun;  been  oompvlled  bj'  hi* 
necessitieB  to  contr&ct  debts,  and  busied.  im  ia  aaypumii,  by 
the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  jjublii-k  botue  «n 
Tower-hill,  where  he  is  said  to  hare  died  <if  wuit ;  or,  u  it 
is  re]at«d  by  one  of  his  bio|^i>herB,  bj  nralWwtug,  aftr  a 
long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity  h&d  ■u{>irlie'l 
He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  iduoiit  nakMl,  in  the  ngi;  of 
tionger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  □eigbbcmring  oi>ffw- 
bouse,  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  ijentlemau  ({»v«  bJni 
Si  gninea ;  and  Otway  going  away  Ixnight  a  roll,  and  waa 
choaked  with  the  first  mouthful.  AH  thi»,  I  Iu^jik,  U  not 
true;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pit\v 
who  hTed  near  enough  to  be  well  iufomied,  mlat«*  in 
Spence'a  memoriala,'  that  he  died  <if  a  it-ver  taught  by 
noleut  puTBiiit  of  a  tliief  that  had  robbwl  one  of  bin 
friends.  But  that  indigene^-,  and  it«  concomitant*,  ■orrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  u[>on  him,  Iuih  uever  l>w;u 
denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might  bring  him  to  th« 
grave.' 

Of  the  poems '  which  the  lat*  collection  admits,  the 
longest  is  the  "  Poet's  Complaint  of  hiM  Uuve,"  jiari  of 
*hich  I  do  not  imderstand;  and  in  that  which  i>  less 
obscure  I  find  little  to  commend.  The  hinguuge  is  often 
gfOBs,  and  the  numbers  are  harsh.  Otway  had  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  uormuch  replenished  his  mind  with 
gtDeral  knowledge.     His  principal  power  was  in  moving 

'  Otway  waa  buried  on  the  IGtb  April,  1685,  in  tlie  i;liunhyard  of 
^>.  Clemenl  Danes.  "  His  pcrsrin  nas  of  the  middle  sixe,  about  5  feet 
'  in.  in  height,  inclinable  la  fatness.  He  had  a  thougbtfut,  speaking 
«/(,  and  that  was  all."     W.  G.  in  Genl.  Mag,  for  174S,  p.  99. 

P.   CuMitMOHlH. 

'  Spence,  ed.  Sijiyer,  p.  44. 

'  Tbii  paragraph  waa  first  added  by  Juhnson  in  this  edition  (1783). 

'  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Thornton.    London,  1813.    8vo,    3  vols. 
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the  passions,^  to  which  Dryden  ^  in  his  latter  years  left  an 
illustrious  testimony.  He  appears,  by  some  of  his  verses, 
to  have  been  a  zealous  royalist :  and  had  what  was  in  those 
times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty;  he  lived  and  died 
neglected. 

^  Sir  Walter  Scott  thonght  that  *'  More  tears  have  been  shed,  pro- 
bably, for  the  sorrows  of  BeWidera  and  Ronimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet 
and  Desdemona."    Misc,  Prose  Works,  vol.  ri.  p.  356. 

*  In  his  preface  to  Fre8noy*s  Art  of  Fainting  (Lintot,  1750,  p.  xlyiii). 
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WALLER. 

MFND    WALLEE'   was    bora    on    the  third    of 

larch,  1 605,  a.t  Colshill  in  Hertfordshire.  His  father 
bert  Waller,  Esquire,  of  Agmcindesham  in  Buckdng- 
re,  whose  family  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
J  Wallers ;  and  hia  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
lampden,  of  Hampden  in  the  same  wunty,  and 
J  Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion.' 
iather  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  but  left  him 
ly  income  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ; 
rating  together  the  TaJue  of  money  and  the  customs 
we  may  reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand 
iresent  time. 

'as  educated,  by  the  care  of  hia  nkother,  at  Eaton  ; 
noved  aiterwajda  to  King's  College  in  Cambridge.' 
sent  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  iu  his 
h  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the 
rhere  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
lie  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,'  who 
J  have  been  well  informed  of  facts,  though  he  m&j 
'Briuns  readings  in  the  Life  of  Waller,  lee  BoBwell'a  Jahmon, 
1.  5-6. 

Waller's  bruthpr  WiHiam  mBrried  Elizabeth  CromuEll,  nunt 
and  was  the  father  of  John  Hampdeo,™  that  Waller  and  John 
were  first  coaaina.  See  Life  of  HalUr,  by  liev.  J.  Giiflllan, 
0  Works,  Edinburgh,  1857. 

jr  iratriculaled  fellow  commoner  of  King's.  2l6t  .June,  1621. 
!,  &c.  The  eihbditbn  (o  which  19  prefixed  tbeAu[)iar'sLife(Baid 
inningham  to  beby  Alterbur;),  London.  Tonsoti,  171l.p.  riii. 
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^^V    sometimes  err  in  cliFOQologj,  has  delivered  as  indubitabt;  ' 
^^H     certain. 

^^1         "  He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr. 

^^M     Keale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  his  Majesty's 

^^H      chair ;  and  there  happened  something  extraordinary ,"  con- 

^^f     tinuea  thia  writer,  "  in  the  conversation  those  prelates  h&d 

with  the  king,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.   His 

Majesty  asked  the  bishops,  "'  My  Lords,  cannot  I  take  my 

subjects  money,  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formally 

of  parliament?"      The   bishop   of  Durham    readily  an. 

swered,  '  God  forbid.  Sir,  but  you  should : 

breath  of  our  nostrils.'     Whereupon  the  King  turned  and 

Iaoid  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  "  Well,  my  Lord,  wiit 
Bay  you?"  'Sir,'  replied  the  bishop,  '  I  have  r 
judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  The  King  answered,  "  Ho 
put-offs,  my  Lord ;  answer  me  presently."  '  Then.  Sir,' 
aaid  he,  '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
Neale's  money;  for  he  offers  it.'  Mr.  Waller  said,  ths 
company  was  pleased  with  thia  answer,  and  the  wit  o' ' 
seemed  to  affect  the  King ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in 
soon  after,  his  Majesty  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  lord,  they  saj 
you  lig  with  my  Lady."  '  No,  Sir,'  says  his  Lordship  in 
confusion ;  '  but  I  like  her  company,  because  she  has  « 
much  wit.'  "  Why  then,"  says  the  King,  "  do  you  not  lig 
with  my  Iiord  of  Winchester  there? 
Waller's  political '  and  poetical  life  began  nearly  to- 
gether. In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  the  poem  tha 
appears  first  in  hia  works,  on  "  the  Prince's  Escape '  at  8t 

'  Waller  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Cammona  for  Aymesham  i 
the  3rd  parliameiil  of  James  I.  wlien  be  wb*  only  aixteen  years  of  *ge. 
'    t  sixteen  when  I  Bate  Srst,"  said  Waller  himsplf  in  a  debile 
reported  in  Grey's  Debate),  p.  355,  but  according  to  Oareoiion,  WiUer 
known  as  a  poet  till  he  wm  iliirty  years  of  age.     ClsTBndnn'l 
Life,  p.  Si. 
^  From  Bbipwreck,  on  hia  return  firoin  Spain,  where  he  had  beeo 
aolliciling  a  marriage  with  tbu  Infaota  of  Spain,"  the  5th  October,  16S3. 
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Andero ; "  a.  piece  w-bich  joitifiM  the  ulii  I'liuB  mait  by 
one  of  his  editors,  that  he  ttttmei.  bj-  ft  fie&xlj  Bkr 
instinct,  a  Btyle  whiuh  peHi^M  «iD  aew  be  abaolete ;  ukd 
that,  "  were  we  to  judge  on!*-  bj  tk  wnrfia^  we  amU  not 
laiow  what  was  wrote  at  t 

Hid  Tersification  was,  in  his  fint  eaiaj.  «Mk  >•  it  a 
ia  bis  last  performance.  Br  tb  titn— 1  o(  Tairf*^* 
trasBlatton  of  Tasso,  to  which,  a*  Dirden '  Txhtf,  he  €00- 
Ceased  himself  indebted  &»  the  mootknea*  of  fcii  DDsberm. 
and  bj  his  own  nioetj  of  ohwrntion,  he  httd  almdr 
formed  such  a  system  of  metrioU  haraonj  »■  he  never 
&Ft«rward8  much  needed,  or  much  CBdeBvoand,  tn  im- 
[>rore.  Denham  corrected  hii  nnmbCTv  bj  expenmce,  uid 
gained  ground  graduaJlj  upon  the  n^j^gedneM  of  hia  age ; 
hat  what  was  acquired  bv  Denham,  waa  inherited  Irr 
Waller. 

The  next  poem.,'  of  which  the  subject  seema  to  fix  the 
time,  is  supposed  br  Mr.  Fenton  to  be  the  Addreaa  to  the 
Qu«en,  which  he  considers  a«  congratulating  her  arriral,  in 
Waller's  twentieth  vear.  He  is  apparentlr  mistaken ;  for 
tile  mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to  her  freqoent 
pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when  she  bad  brought 
many  children.  We  have  therefore  no  date  of  any  other 
poetical  production  before  that  which  the  murder  of  the 
I^ke  of  Buckingham '  occasioned :  the  steadiness  with 
ifliich  the  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel,  deserred 
indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carrj-  their  own 
dates,  could  hare  been  the  sudden  effusion  of  fancy.  In 
tie  verses  on  the  Prince's  escape,  the  prediction  of  his 

'  Iq  Ibe  Preface  lo  his  FabUa. 

*  There  are  two  poems,  one  To  iht  Quetn,  occaaioned  bj/  iht  tight 
t/hirMaJettyiFkiiiTt,p.  13,and  a  much  later  one,  0/iif  Quetn,  i 
which  cunlaioB  the  allusion  (a  which  Johnson  refers. 
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majriaige  with  the  princess  of  France,  must  have  been 
written  after  the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promiees  of 
the  King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Buckingham, 
which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it  had  np- 
l>eared  hy  its  effects,  shew  that  time  was  taken  for  re- 
vision and  improvement.  It  is  not  known  tliat  they  were 
published  till  they  appeared  long  afterwards  with  other 
j>oems.' 

Waller  waa  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise  who  cul- 
tivate their  minda  at  the  eipence  of  their  fortunes.  Eich 
aa  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  ridier 
by  marrying  Mrs,  Banks,'  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom 
the  interest  of  the  court  waa  employed  to  obtain  for  fSi. 
Crofts.  Having  brought  him  a  son,  who  died  young,  wi 
a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Dormer,' 
of  Oitfordshire,  she  died  in  child-bed,  and  left  him  a  widoiw 
of  about  five  and  twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  pleaae  himsdE 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  t«o  yoiuig  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably  too  Tain 
to  think  himself  resistible,  he  fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  Wi 
fondly  and  half  ambitiously,  upon  the  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicoster,  whom  In 
courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which  Sa^'harissa  is  celebrated; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  appellation  of  m^i 
and  implies,  if  it  meana  any  thing,  a  spiritless  mildji«M 
and  duU  good-nature,  such  as  excites  rather  teudemesa  tbw 
esteem,  and  such  aa,  though  always  treated  with  kindnm 
is  never  honoured  or  admired. 

L<  The  (iBiliesC  volume  of  verse  published  by  Waller  is   hit  Pem, 
jaroo,  1645.    HiB  first  printed  poem  is  Upon  Ben  Jonton,  pwt  of  llw 
Joneoniii  ViriUtu,  4to.  1638.     1*.  CuNNi.voajLM. 
"  Mr.    CuniiLDghaiii    aulas  that   this  marringe  took  place  tX  St. 
Margaret'B,  WealininBler,  July  ISIb,  1631. 
'  Of  Rouaham,  where  ia  slill  <a  be  seen  a  very  line  portrait  of  Wstlerj 
Che  grounila  of  Houaham  were  laid  out  by  Pope.    P.  CtrxKiHOaAH. 
1 . 
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Tet  he  describes  Sax^riasa  as  e,  sublime  predominating 
beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  imperious  influence,  on  whom 
he  looks  with  amazement  rather  than  fondness,  whose 
chains  he  wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whose  pre- 
sence is  leine  that  injlamee  to  madtiett.' 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-bom  dame  gave  wit  no 
opportunity  of  boasting  its  influence ;  she  was  not  to  be 
subdued  by  the  powers  of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresBes, 
it  is  said,  with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  hia 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phillis.  She  married  in 
1639  the  Earl  of  Simderland,  who  died  at  Hewberry  in  the 
ting's  cause ;  and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with 
Waller,  asked  him.  when  he  would  a^ain  write  such  verses 
Upon  her ;  "  When  you  are  as  young.  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  and  aa  handsome,  as  you  were  then."  ' 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known  to 
Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who  were  eminent 
in  that  age  for  genius  and  Uterature ;  but  known  so  little 
to  his  advantage,  that  they  who  read  his  character*  will  not 
much  condemn  Saehariasa,  that  she  did  not  descend  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  escellence  com- 
prised in  wit. 

The  Lady  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his  uncommon 
qualifications,  though  they  had  no  power  upon  her,  recom- 
mended hiin  to  the  scholars  and  stat«(imen  \  and  un- 
doubtedly many  beauties  of  that  time,  however  they  might 
deceive  his  love,  were  proud  of  hia  praises.  Who  they 
^ere,  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now 
te  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Teuton,  was  the  Lady 
Sophia  Murray.'  Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  fami- 
lies more  may  be  discovered. 

I   ff'orfa,p.45.         '  Ufe  of  Waller,  ■pttti^fLA\aVueme,nU,\ 

>  Clarendon,  Hist.  BebelUm,  toI,  iv.  pp.  53-79. 

*  Observaliom  on  some   of  Mr.    Wailer'i  Poems,  by   Mr.    E 


Prom  the  versea  writteu  at  Pensliiirst,'  it  liaa  been  col- 
lected that  he  diverted  liis  diBapjiointment  by  a  voyage; 
and  his  biographers,  from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,*  thiol: 
it  not  improbable  that  he  viaited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it 
seems  much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuee  himself  witl 
forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so  important  E 
cident,  aa  a  Tisit  to  America,  Hbould  have  been  left  floating 
n  conjectural  probability. 

From  hie  twenty-eighth  to  hJa  thirty-fifth  year,  he  ■ 
his  pieces  on  the  Reduction  of  Sallee ;  on  the  Beporatloil 
of  St.  Paul's ;  to  the  King  on  his  Navy ;  the  panegyrict 
the  Queen  Mother;  the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  uf 
Northumberland ;  and  perhaps  others,  of  which  the  time 
cannot  be  discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he  looted 
round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and  gained  a  I^dy  of  the 
family  of  Bresse,  or  Bream.  The  time  of  his  marriage 
is  not  exactly  known.  It  has  not  been  discovered  thattbii 
wife  was  wou  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  hWi 
but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He  doubtlew 
praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to  many; 
and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he  would  have  beffl 
ashamed  to  praise.  Many  qualities  contribute  to  donia- 
tick  happiness,  upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestovt 
and  many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination,  wbii^ 
e  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve.  There  are  charffli 
made  only  for  distant  admiration.  No  spectacle  is  noble* 
than  a  blaze. 

LOf  this  wife,  hia  biographers  have  recorded  that  shegwi 
him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 
Ihiriag  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is  representei 
as  living  among  those  with  whom  it  was  moat  honouraHs 
to  converse,  and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  thlt 
independence  and  liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  wl 
'  Works,  pp.  33,  4S.  '  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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vealQi  ougLt  always  to  produce.  He  ms  bowerer  con- 
sidered as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was  therrfoc« 
suppoaed  bj  the  courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it  appeatvU 
that  Waller's  political  charat-ter  had  out  been  miitakeD, 
The  King's  demand  of  a  suppi;  produced  one  of  th<^^ 
noisy  speeches  which  disafFection  and  discontent  t^olarlv 
dictate ;  a  speech  filled  with  hvperbolical  complaints  of 
imaginary  gricTances.  "  They,"  says  he,'  "  who  think 
themselves  already  undone  can  never  apprehend  them- 
selves in  danger,  and  they  who  have  nothing  left  can  never 
give  freely."  Political  truth  is  equally  in  danger  from  the 
praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being  sure  at 
that  time  of  a  favoiirable  audience.  His  topick  is  such  aa 
will  always  serve  its  purpose ;  an  accusation  of  acting  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment :  and  he  exhorts  the  Com- 
nions  carefully  to  provide  for  their  _pr of ec/ ion  a^nin»l  Pu^it 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  sentiment. 
Waller  hae  in  this  speech  quoted  Hooker  in  one  passive  ; 
and  in  another  has  copied  him,  without  quoting.  "  Ke- 
ligion,"  says  Waller,  "  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our 
purpose  and  desires ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is 
not  always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well-being  sup- 
poses a  being ;  and  the  first  impediment  which  men 
naturally  endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of  those  things 
Trithoat  which  they  cannot  subsist.  God  first  assigned 
imto  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
Test  of  the  creatures  before  he  appointed  a  law  to 
■observe." ' 

"  God  first  assigned  Adam,"  says  Hooker,  "  maintenance 
of  life,  and  then  appointed  him  a  law  to  observe, — True.it 


'  Speech  (o  the  House  of  Commona,  April  2and,  1640.   tToriJ.p.  SSr, 
'  Ihid.  p.  362.  '  16id.  p.  363. 


T    l'     !■!    Il^lifll  '      I    .       -"      — 

BKHp-vvaMBatacci^i^dBMit  tmiae apt 


riwBw  «<  ^baaaAiU.  ta  save  hk  B 
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i  opinion  in  fayour  of  ship-money  ;  and  his  apeetL  shews 
at  he  did  not  disapx>oint  their  ezpectationB.  Ho  was  pro- 
ibly  the  more  ardent,  as  liia  uncle  Hampdeu  '  had  been 
trticularly  engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  by  a  sentence 
hioh  seems  generally  to  be  thought  unconstitutional  ]Hir- 
Eulariy  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his  party,  nor  adopted  all 
leir  opinions.  When  the  great  question,  whether  Episco- 
icy  oi^bt  to  be  abolished,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against 
le  innoTation  so  coolly,  so  reaaouably,  and  so  firmly,  that 
ia  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name  that  his  speech. 
bich  was  as  follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his  works: 
•  "  There  ia  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what  this  nation 
Uh  suffered  from  the  present  Bishops,  hath  produced 
Leae  complaints ;  and  the  apprehensions  men  have  of 
iffering  the  like,  in  time  to  come,  make  so  many  desire 
le  taking  away  of  Episcopacy ;  but  I  conceive  it  ia  pos- 
Ue  that  we  may  not,  now,  take  a  right  measure  of 
te  minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitiona  ;  for,  when  they 
ibscribed  them,  the  Bishops  were  armed  vi'iih  a  dangerous 
Hmnission  of  making  new  canons,  imposing  new  oaths, 
ad  the  like;  but  now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that 
»wer.     These  petitioners,  lately,  did  look  upon  Episi 

>8  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  claws ;  but  now  that 
e  hare  cut  and  pared  them,  (and  may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet 
ftduce  it  into  narrower  bounds)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
a(reeable.  Howsoever,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  he- 
Thin  speech  has  been  retriered,  from  a  paper  printed  at 
Sit  time,    by    the    writers   of   the    Pariiameidarij    HUtory.— 

^wtmy  thauaanil  of  'em  »ijld  in  one  daj."  Life  prefiied  to  Foeina, 
.  wi. 

•  Waller  was  Brat  cousin  (o  John  Hampck'n,  and  bi9  unolp  Hampden 
m^  mirrisd  an  aunt  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

ColAelt's  Parliameniary  tiiitory,  vol,  ii,  p,  Safi. 
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comes  us  soberly  to  consider  the  right  use  and  autiquit 
thereof ;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  general  deaii% 
than  m&y  atand  with  a  genei^  good, 

"  We  have  already  shewed,  that  episcopacy,  and  the 
evils  thereof,  are  mingled  like  water,  and  oil ;  we  have  alMi 
in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I  believe  you  will  find,  that  our 
laws  and  the  present  government  of  the  church 
mingled  like  wine  and  water;  so  inseparable,  that  the 
abrc^ation  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  of  our  laws  is  desired  in 
these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a  noble  answer  of  the 
Lords,  commended  in  this  house,  to  a  proposition  of  lik« 
nature,  but  of  less  consequence  ;  they  gave  no  other  reason 
of  their  refusal  but  this,  Nolumus  mutare  Legeg  Anglia :  it 
was  the  bishops  who  so  answered  then ;  and  it  would  he- 
come  the  dignity  ajid  wisdom  of  this  house  to  answer  the 
people,  now,  with  a  Nolumtu  mutare. 

"  I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of  hands  a^inet 
the  Bishops  ;  which,  I  confess,  rather  inclines  me  to  their 
defence :  for  I  look  upon  episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  w 
out-work ;  which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  ti» 
people,  and,  withall,  this  mystery  once  revealed.  Thai  « 
mvit  deny  them,  nothing  icheti  they  atk  it  thug  in  troops,  M 
may,  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our 
property,  as  we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  P» 
rogative.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  petitions,  thflj 
prevail  for  an  equality  in  things  ecclesiastical,  the  neitde* 
mand  perhaps  may  be  Lez  Agraria,  the  like  equaUty  in 
things  temporal. 

"  The  Roman  story  tells  ns.  That  when  the  people  begui 
to  flock  about  the  senate,  and  were  more  curious  to  direct 
and  know  what  was  done,  than  to  obey,  that  Common- 
wealth soon  came  to  ruin  ;  their  Legem  rogare  grew  quicUj 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre ;  and  after,  when  their  l^ons  li>4 
found  that  they  could  make  a  Dictator,  they  never  aufFeMl 
the  senate  to  have  a  voice  any  more  in  such  election. 
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•'  If  these  great  mnovatioiiB  proceed,  I  aliall  expect  a 
and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as  in  church -preferments  : 
Bonos  alit  Artee.  Aiid  though  it  be  true,  that  grave  and 
pious  men  do  study  for  learning-sake,  and  embrace  virtue 
for  itself ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  youth,  which  is  the  aeaaon 
when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambition  ;  nor  will 
ever  take  pains  to  escell  in  any  thing,  when  there  18 
not  some  hope  of  excelling  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

"  There   are  two  reasons    chiefly    alleged   ; 
church-government. 

"  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think,  points  out 
another  form. 

"  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

"  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this  place  [  but 
I  am  confident  that,  whenever  an  equal  division  of  lands 
and  goods  shall  be  desired,  there  will  he  aa  many  places  ii 
Scripture  found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  preferment  in  the 
thurch.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where  you  are  i 
Bemonstrance.  told,  what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath 
suffered  by  the  bishops,  you  may  be  presented  with  a 
thousand  instances  of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard 
measure  from  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadvantage  of  the 
owners. 

"  And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble  motion  is. 
That  we  may  settle  men's  minds  herein ;  and,  by  a  ques- 
tion, declare  our  resolution,  to  reform,  that  is  not  to 
ttbolwh,  Epiecopaey." 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could  speak  in  this 
maimer,  had  been  able  to  act  with  spirit  and  imiformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal  authority  at 
open  defiance.  Waller  is  said  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
house,  and  to  have  returned  with  the  king's  perniission ; 
L^dt.Trhen  the  king  set  up  his  standard,  be  sent  hrm.  & 
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thousand  broad-pieces.'  He  continued,  however,  to  sit  in 
the  rebellious  conventicle  ;  but  "  spoke,''  says  ClareDdon. 
"  with  great  sharpneas  and  freedom,  which,  now  there  wm 
no  danger  o£  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained ;  and 
therefore  used  aa  an  argument  against  those  who  were 
gone  upon  pretence  that  they  were  not  sufEered  to  deliver 
their  opinion  freely  iu  the  house,  which  could  not  be  be- 
lieved, when  all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spote  every  day  with  impunity  against  the  sense  aad 
proceedings  of  the  house."  " 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the  com* 
missioaers  nominated  by  the  parliament  to  treat  with  tlu 
king  at  Oxford ;  and  when  they  were  presented,  the  King 
said  to  him,  "  Though  you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the 
lowest  nor  the  least  in  my  favour."  ^  Whitlock,  who, 
being  another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of  this 
kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  the  ploti 
in  which  Waller  appeared  afterwards  to  have  been  engaged 
against  the  parliameut.  Fenton,  with  equal  probabilitj, 
believes  that  hia  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  cause  arose 
from  his  sensihiUty  of  the  king's  tenderness.  Whitlodt 
says  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at  Oxford :  he  was  sent 
with  several  others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but 
was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating  was 
imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of  Waller's  plut, 
was  soon  afterwards  discovered.  Waller  had  a  brother-in- 
law,  Tomkyns,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Queen's  council,  and 
at  the  same  time  had  a  very  numerous  aquaintance,  and 
great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he,  conversing 
with  great  confidence,  told  both  their  own  secrets  and 
those  of  their  friends ;  and,  surveying  the  wide  extent  of 

'  Xtftprefised  to  PoeniJ,  1711,  p.  sxii. 

»  HUt.efthe  Btbellion,  ei.  1826,  vol.  ir.  p.  58. 

'  Whilelocke't  MtmoriaU,  pp.  67,  70,  ed.  1738. 


their  conversation ,  imagined  that  they  found  in  the 
majority  of  all  ranks  great  disapprobation  of  th^  Tiolenee 
of  the  CommouB,  and  unwiUin^ess  to  continue  the  war. 
They  knew  that  many  favoured  the  king,  whose  fear  con- 
cealed their  loyalty  ;  and  many  desired  peace,  though  they 
durst  not  oppose  the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined 
that  if  those  who  had  these  good  intentions  could  be 
informed  of  their  own  strength,  and  enabled  by  intelli^nce 
to  act  together,  they  might  overpower  the  fury  of  sedition, 
by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  ordinani'e  for  the  twentieth 
part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
»ebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great  numbers  in  a  petition  for 
peaee.  They  proceeded  with  great  caution.  Three  only 
Uict  in  one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart  the 
plot  to  more  than  two  others,  ho  that  if  any  should  be 
Suspected  or  seized,  more  than  three  could  not  be  en- 
dangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and,  Clarendon 
bnagines,'  incidentally  mingled,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  some 
Ooartial  hopes  or  projects,  which  however  were  only  men- 
tioned, the  main  design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants to  the  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  purpose 
Oiere  was  to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  friends  of  the  king,  the  adherents  to  the 
[»arliam.ent,  and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  proceeded 
not  appear ;  the  result  of  their  enquiry,  as  Pym  de- 
slared,"  was,  that  within  the  walla  for  one  that  was  for  the 
Boyallsts.  there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that  without 

'  Parliamentary  Hulory,  vol.  xii, — Johnsos." 

Clarendon,  Hist.  llebfUiiai,  voL  ir.  pp.  60,  61. 

This  is  from  Ff  m's  NarrtUiBe  iif  Wailer'i  Plot,  as  he  delivored  it  at 
4«  Guildhall  on  tlie  Stb  June,  1643,  being  ibe  arator  chusen  to  apeak  for 
'he  deputation  aant  bj  the  Commoiu.  Fjm  di?d  in  December  of  the 
year.    PaxUammtary  Hatory,  vol.  iii.  p.  L33, 


a  d 
b  as  he  thoa^t  proper  to  nominM 
wtikfa  wu  teat  to  London  br  the  Ladj  AiibigneT. 
kD«w  Dot  whst  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it 

'  CluelUkin,  Hid.  RthtlUon.  toI.  it.  p,  G3. 

"  H«  «or*ired  (be  R«»lor«tion,  »nd  dying  26ch  Feb.  lG65,wa 

In  Ilnniineriiniih  Chnruh  in  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  precl^d  b  bnnH  i 
buit  of  ChMfl™  1.  "aa  B  gratefuT  commemoralion  of  that  glomM  ' 
niBrt/r."    The  bunt  ii  Mill  in  tiie  church.— F,  CoNMlKaSAU. 

'  CrithBr<no  Howard,  thon  the  widow  of  Lord  Aublgay,  who  M 
■t  VAu*  Hill.  Hha  wu  iTnpri9on«d  for  her  share  in  Waller's  plot;  M- 
HBpMl  1<'  iho  Hagu*,  iriBrrird  the  £arl  of  Newhiirgh,  and  died 
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aoTnmunication  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir  Nicholas 
imparted. 

This  commiBBion  could  be  only  intended  to  lie  ready  till 
tiie  time  should  require  it.  To  have  attempt«d  to  raise 
any  forces,  would  have  been  certain  destruction ;  it  could 
be  of  use  only  when  the  forces  should  appear.  This  was, 
however,  an  act  preparatory  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
vould  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  session  of 
parliament,  had  his  strength  been  equal  to  his  zeal ;  and 
out  of  the  design  of  Crispe.  which  involved  very  little 
danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  whifh  was  an  act  purely  civil, 
they  compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot. 

The  discovery  of  Waller's  design  is  variously  related. 
la  Clarendon's  "History"  it  is  told,'  that  a  servant  of 
7omkynB,  lurking  behind  the  hangings  when  his  master 
-was  in  conference  with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify 
bim  for  an  informer,  and  carried  his  intelligence  to  Pym. 
A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  "  Life  of  Waller,"  '  relates, 
that  ■'  he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price,  and  her  presby- 
'  lerian  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  stole  some  of  his  papers ; 
and  if  he  had  not  strangely  dreamed  the  night  before,  that 
■  iia  BiBter  had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burnt  the  rest 
«(  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  wae  iu  his  chimney,  he  had 
certainly  lost  his  life  by  it."  The  question  cannot  l>e  de- 
~  "  I  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  men  in 
power,  receiving  intelligence  from  the  sister,  would  employ 
the  servant  of  Tomkyns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
tbey  might  avoid  an  act  bo  offensive  as  that  of  destroying 
the  brother  by  the  sister's  testimony. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrifick  maaner. 
On  the  31st  of  May  (1648),  at  a  solemn  fast,  when  they 
were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a   nieBsenger  entered  the 


'  CTarendon,  Hal.  Rebellion,  vol.  i 
=  ii/e  prefixed  loPoenu,  1711,  p. 
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Pym,  who 
h  to  otken  that  vere  pi»ixd  near  liim.  and  theo 
villi  Aem  o«t  of  tlw  dareh.  lekTiug  the  rest  in 
nlidtade  utd  KMsaeHaBt.  TW^  iminediatelj  sent  guarda 
to  propo- piftoea.  Bad  Oat  n^hl  ^vpcidunded  Tomkjns  and 
Walkr ;  Invn^  vet  tnecd  nothing  bat  thai  letters  had 
been  intarcepted,  bon  vfaicA  it  appeared  that  the  parha- 
meat  and  the  citr  w««  soon  to  be  deliTered  into  the  hands 
tif  tte  cavaliaa. 

^bcy  polapa  Trt  knew  little  tbems^lTes.  berond  some 
gooal  and  infiMnet  notices.  "  Bat  Waller.'*  says  ClaieD- 
Am,  "was  ao  coniitMnided  with  fear,  that  he  confessed 
wh*timt  be  had  beard,  aid.  thoo^t,  or  se«L ;  all  that  he 
knew  «C  hiawdf,  and  all  that  he  sospecteii  of  others,  inth- 
omt  coa(xaling^aBTp«aDn,of  what  degree  or  qualitr  Boerei, 
or  anj  discomse  which  he  bad  erer  upon  anv  occasion 
entertained  with  them  :  what  sach  and  such  ladies  of  great 
booonr,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  greet 
reputation,  he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  h't"  in 
their  chambers  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Houses,  and 
how  they  encouraged  him  to  oppoee  them;  what  corre- 
spondenc-e  and  interw»arse  they  bad  with  some  Ministers  of 
3tat«  at  Oxford,  and  how  they  had  couTcyed  all  intelligence 
thither." "  He  acctised  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  as  co-operating  in  the  transaction ;  and  testified 
that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  declared  himadf 
disposed  in  farour  of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the 
▼iolence  of  the  I^liament.  and  reconcile  them  to  tiie 
King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much,  which  they  could  nevw 
haye  diacovered.  and  perhaps  somewhat  which  thev  would 
wish  to  have  been  suppressed;  for  it  is  inconyenieiit.inth* 

-  MM'gmrees,  Weatrainater 
ClM«A„'»  Hi*.  BMti^,  rol.  i».  p.  «T,  «J.  1926. 


eonflii--t  of  factions,  to  have  that  disaffection  known  whioh. 
cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyos  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with  Waller,  and 
appears  likewise  to  have  partaken  of  his  cowardice  ;  for  he 
gave  notice  of  Crispe's  commission  of  array,  of  which 
Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkjns 
had.  been  sent  with  the  token  appointed,  to  demand  it  from 
I^dy  Anbigney,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by 
his  direction,  it  was  dug  up  ;  and  thus  the  rebels  obtained, 
what  Clarendon  confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original 
copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one  plot  out  at 
these  two  designs,  however  remote  from  each  other,  when 
they  saw  the  same  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the 
commission  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  opinions  and  affections  of  the 
people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to  make  the 
most.  They  sent  Pym  among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of 
their  imminent  danger,  and  happy  escape;  and  inform 
them,  that  the  design  was  to  seize  the  '"  liord  Mayor  and 
all  the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  would  not  spare  one  of 
them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  covenant,  to  be  taken  by 
every  member  of  either  house,  by  which  he  declared  his 
det«statioii  of  all  conspiracies  against  the  parliament,  and 
Mb  resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  They  then  ap- 
pointed a  day  of  thaokagiving  for  this  wonderful  delivery ; 
which  shut  out,  says  Clarendon,'  all  doubts  whether  there 
had  been  such  a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real 
or  fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway 
were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor,  and  the 
other  of  the  sheriff ;  but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not 
seized . 

'  Clarendon,  Jiiel.  Btbiltian,  vol.  iv.  n.  "0. 
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Waller  was  still  to  immerae  hhuBelf  deeper  in  igaominf , 
The  Earl  of  Portland  aud  Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  against  them  but  the  confeBBion 
of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be  inclined 
to  question  the  veracity.  With  these  doubts  he  was  w 
much  terrified,  that  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  Portlancl 
to  a  declaration  like  his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's 
edition.'  "  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
anything  of  this  business. which  was  prepared  for  another} 
and  therefore  I  cannot  Imagine  why  you  should  hide  it  w 
far  as  to  contract  your  own  ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  per- 
sisting unreasonably  to  hide  that  truth,  which,  without 
you.  already  is,  and  will  every  day  be  made  more,  manifert, 
Can  you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that 
secret,  which  is  already  revealed  by  another ;  or  possible  it 
should  still  be  a  secret,  which  ia  known  to  one  of  the  othn 
sei  ? — If  you  persist  to  be  cniel  to  yourself  for  their  saka 
who  deserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  appear,  ere 
long,  I  fear,  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I  had  the  happinwi 
to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move  you  to  compassionate  hoth 
yourself  and  me,  who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirow 
to  die  with  the  honour  of  being  known  to  have  declared  tlie 
truth.  Tou  have  no  reason  to  contend  to  hide  what  i» 
ahready  revealed — inconsiderately  to  throw  away  yourselt 
for  the  interest  of  others,  to  whom  you  are  less  obliged 
than  you  are  aware  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  Port- 
laud  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the  Lords,  to  tell  them,th»t 
he  "ia  in  custody,  as  he  conceives,  without  any  cha(pl 
and  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threatened  him  with 
since  he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very  cruel 
long,  and  ruinous  restraint: — He  therefore  prays,  thatke 
may  not  find  the  effects  of  Mr.  Waller's  threats,  by  a  long 


'  U'grii,  p.  ago. 
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md  close  impriaonment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to 
IL  legal  trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and  false- 
bood  of  those  informations  which  have  been  given  against 
him  wiU  appear." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  ordered  Port- 
land and  Waller  to  be  confronted ;  when  the  one  repeated 
his  charge,  and  the  other  his  denial.  The  examination  of 
the  plot  being  continued  (July  1),  Thinn,  usher  of  the 
liouse  of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had  a 
conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper  room,  Lord 
Portland  said,  when  he  came  down,  "  Do  me  the  favour  to 
tell  my  Lord  Northumberland,  that  Mr.  Waller  has  ex- 
tremely pressed  me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throw- 
ing the  blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Horthum  be  rland." 

Waller,  in  Ha  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of  the  reasons 
■which  he  could  urge  with  resistless  ef&cacy  in  a  personal 
conference ;  but  he  over-rated  his  own  oratory ;  hia  Tehe- 
xneuce,  whether  of  persuasion  or  intreaty,  was  returned 
~with  contempt. 

One  of  hie  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that  the  plot  is 
already  known  to  a  woman.  This  woman  was  doubtless 
Uddy  Aubigney,  who.  upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to 
custody ;  but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  com- 
'Uission,  knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the  conapirators, 
and  committed  their  trial  to  a  council  of  war.  Tomkyna 
and  Chaloner  were  hanged  near  their  own  doors.  Tom- 
\pxs,  when  he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolish  bvdness ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope  that  it  should 
*8cape  discovery ;  for  though  never  more  than  three  met  at 
«  time,  yet  a  design  so  extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be 
communicated  to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  b 
■U  faithful,  and  all  prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his 
nition  by  Hugh  Peters.     His  crime  was  that  he  had  J 
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commiBsiDn  to  raise  money  for  the  King;  but,  it  appean 
not  that  the  money  was  to  be  expended  upon  the  adTance- 
ment  of  either  Crispe  or  Waller's  plot. 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great  for  pro«' 
cution,  was  only  once  examined  before  the  Lords.  The 
Earl  of  Portland  and  lord  Conway  persisting  to  deny  the 
charge,  and  no  testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing' 
against  them.  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Haasel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  carried  tliB 
letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before  hia  trial.  Hampdt 
escaped  death,  jwrhaps  by  the  interest  of  his  family  ;  but 
was  kept  in  prison  to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose 
names  were  inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  wen 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they  Lid 
consented  to  their  own  nomination ;  but  they  were  con- 
sidered as  malignants,  and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"WtiUer,  though  confeaaedly,"  says  Clarendon.''' 
most  guilty,  with  incredible  disBimulation  affected  such  k 
remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of 
Christian  compassion,  till  he  might  recover  his  mLder- 
standing."  What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  with  wh«l 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and  mon^ 
and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4)  before  the  Hou«f 
he  confessed  and  lamented,  and  submitted  and  implowd, 
may  be  read  in  the  "  History  of  the  Eetwllion,"  (B.  vii,). 
The  speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preserratieB 
of  his  dear-bought  life,  is  inserted  in  his  works.  The  grtrt 
historian,  however,  seems  to  have  been  mistaken' 
relating  that  he  prevailed  in  the  principal  part  of  his  i 
plication,  no(  to  be  tried  byaCouticil  of  War;  for,  according 
to  Whitlock,*  he  was  by  expulsion  from  the  House  ftb»» 


Alexander  Hsnipden, 
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*  Wbitalocke,  p.  70,  ed,  1732, 
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-^(Med  to  the  tribunal  whicli  he  bo  mucli  dreaded,  and,   i 
being  tried  and  condenmed,  was  reprieved  by  Esses ; 
after  a  year's  imprisonment,  in  which  timu   resentment 
grew  less  acrimonious,  paying   a   fine   of  tea  thousand 
pounds,  he  was  permitted  to  recoUect  himeelf  in  another  \ 
eovMtry? 

Of  bis  behaviour'  in  this  part  of  his  life,  it  in  not  neces-  \ 
\  awry  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion.  "  Let  us  not,"  says  his 
last  ingenious  biographer,^  "  condemn  him  with  untem- 
pered  severity,  because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  eharac'ter  included 
not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  Prance,  and  staid 
some  time  at  Eoan.'  where  his  daughter  Margaret  was 
bom,  who  was  afterwards  his  favourite,  and  his  amanuen- 
sis. He  then  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  Uved  with  great 
splendor  and  hospitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes  speaks  of  the 
rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an 
honest  man. 

At  last  it  became  necessary,  for  hia  support,  to  sell  his  . 
wife's  jewels  ;  and  being  reduced,  as  he  said,  at  last  to  tha 
mmp  jewel,  he  solicited  from  Cromwell  permission  to 
return,  and  obtained  it  by  the  interest  of  colonel  Scroop, 
to  whom  hia  sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a 
fortune,  which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Hall-barn,  a  house  built  by  him- 

'  Ctorendon'a  Hist.  Behell.  vol.  iv.  p.  79,  ad.  1P36. 
*  Mrs.  Hntchinson,  Yemoirs,^.  146,5thed.  Bohn,  ipeaks  thus  plainly, 
''^Waller,  for  being  more  a  knive  than  the  rest,  and  impeacliLiig  his 
'  eonplices,  wss  permitted  to  bu^  his  life  for  £10,000."  See  also  Waller's 
Letter  to  Arthur  Goodwjo,  given  in  Nugent's  MemoriaU  of  Hampden, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41B.    Lond.  1S3S. 

■  lAfe  of  Witller,  by  Percivsl  Stockdale,  pretiied  to  his  Works.  Lond. 
1772,  p.  Ixiii. 
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Te>7  Bcar  to  "IfaaiwiiiiM.'  wbeve  his  mother  resided. 
Sb  mother,  dwo^  rdKled  to  CromweQ  and  Hampden, 
>  for  the  Tonl  attue.  and,  when  Cromwietl 
noted  hcT.  naed  to  i«|wt«icfa  him ;  he,  in  return,  woald 
throw  »  B&ptin  t\  her,  and  tAr  he  wtdd  not  dispute  with 
bis  atmt ;  bat  findii^  in  time  that  ehe  acted  for  the  king, 
M  veil  SB  talked,  he  amde  her  a.  |>risoner  to  her  om 
dfto^iter,  in  her  vwn  hottae.  If  he  would  do  any  thin^,: 
heeoald&ot  do  leaa. 

Cronnren,  now  protector,  receired  Waller,  as  his  tiB* 
man.  to  familiar  ©oorersatjiia-  Waller,  aa  he  used  W 
relate,  found  hTm  Bufficientlj  Teraed  in  ancient  histoT;; 
and  when  anr  of  his  enthusiastick  friends  came  to  advitt 
or  consult  him,  eould  sometimes  overhear  tiim  diseouraingiu 
the  cani  of  the  times :  but.  when  he  returned,  he  would  ta,j, 
"  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men  in  their  oirt 
way  : "  and  resumed  the  ctimmoB  style  of  conTcrsation.' 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1654)  by  fl*' 
famous  pan^yrick,'  which  has  been  always  considered  AC 
the  first  of  his  poetical  productions.  Hi  a  choice  of  enco- 
miaetick  topicks  is  very  judicious ;  for  be  coasidors  Crom- 
weU  in  his  exaltation,  without  enquiring  how  he  attuned 
it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  thfl 
legieide.  All  the  former  part  of  his  hero's  life  is  veiled 
with  shades ;  and  nothing  is  brought  to  yiew  but  the  chiat 
the  gOTemor,  the  defender  of  England's  honour,  and  tk» 

'  The  manor  of  BetKoiufield,  which  hud  previouilj'  appertuned  U 
BarDbam  Abbey,  belooged  to  Waller's  familv.  Ue  himself  died  *t 
Hatl-bam  and  bis  widow  continued  to  lite  there  till  her  deatb  in  i'BS, 
The  part  of  the  propertv  called  "Gregoriea"  bad  boCTi  sold  pnviMHlfr' 
and  was  bought  eientuallj- bjBnrkc,  wbosegeoialhospitalily  longmti^ 
that  house,  rebuilt  and  adorned,  iberegurl  of  persons  of  diatinctioii,U)lk 
English  Bud  foreign.  See  Life  of  Edmund  Burkt,  by  Peter  Bniita 
1953,  p.  103.  >  Life  preHxed  to  Poeats,  171 1. 

■  Warki,  p.  113.  Mr.  Conningbam  observes  thai  Waller  did  a* 
include  this  puem  ia  any  edition  of  his  poems. 
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olarger  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  bv  which 
«  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly  treat^Mj,  and 
lecently  justified.  It  was  certainly  to  he  desired  that  the 
Letestable  hand  should  be  dissolved,  which  had  destroyed 
;he  church,  murdered  the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with 
tumult  and  oppreasion ;  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the  right  of 
SissolTing  them,  for  all  that  he  had  before  done  could  be 
justified  only  by  supposing  them  invested  with  lawful 
authority.  But  combinations  of  wickedness  would  over- 
whelm the  world  by  the  advantage  which  hcentious  prin- 
(aples  afford,  did  not  those  who  have  long  practised  perfidv, 
grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain '  are  some  passages 
ai  least  equal  to  the  beat  parts  of  the  panegyrick  ;  and  in 
the  conclusion,  the  poet  ventures  yet  a  higher  flight  of 
flattery,  by  reoommending  rovalty  to  Cromwell  and  the 
nation.  Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from  his 
conversation,  related  by  Whitlock,^  of  adding  the  title  to 
the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
with-held  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army,  and  partly 
by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the 
name  of  King,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent  to  inrite 
him  to  the  Crown,  he,  aff«r  a  long  conference,  refused  it ; 
said  to  have  fainted  in  his  coach,  when  he  parted 
from  thera. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector'  seems  to  have 
ieen  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his  meniory.  Dryden 
Md  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same  occasion  ; '  but  they  were 
young  men,  struggling  into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some 
tfarYour    from    the    ruling    party.      Waller   had   little    to 

H    '  Boris,  p.  121. 

'  Whilelock  gWes  a  long  coiiver^lion  with  Cromwell  to  thtB  tiTevt. 
' ■^tmorialt,  pp.  S48-551.     Lond,  1732.  '   Hurt*,  p.  124. 

ThesB  three  poema  were  published  together.    Lond.  16S9. 
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but  I  have  foimd  no  extracts  that  can  lie  more  quoted 
eiliibitinjf  sallies  of  Raicty  than  coffeucy  of  argument.' 

He  was  of  such  eonsideratioa,  that  his  remarks  vere 
circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  duke  of  York' 
fluence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drev, 
Bays  Burnet,  a  lively  reflection  from  Waller  the  eelebraWl 
wit.  "  He  said,  the  house  of  commons  had  resolved  tiuit. 
the  duke  should  not  reign  after  the  king's  death  ;  hut  the 
king,  in  opposition  to  them,  had  resolved  that  he  should 
reign  even  in  hia  life.'  If  there  appear  no  extraordinaiy 
tivelineet  in  this  reinarh,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker 
to  have  been  a  cBlAraitd  wit,  to  have  had  a  name  whidi 
the  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  hia  reputation  to  die  gradually  awa;, 
which  may  eaaily  happen  in  a  long  life,  but  renewed  hi* 
claim  to  poetical  distinction  from  time  to  time,  as  occaeioiu 
were  offered,  either  by  puhlick  events  or  private  incident*  i 
and,  confronting  himself  with  the  influence  of  his  muse,  (t 
loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he  never  accepted  WJ 
office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention  to  bit 
fortune;  for  he  asked  from  the  King  (in  1665)  theprovort- 
ship  of  Eaton  College,  and  obtained  it ;  but  Clarendon  » 
fused  to  put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  lie 
held  only  by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  Deacon's  orders. 

To  this    opposition,   the   "  Biographia " '   imputes  lli 

'  ButWalleriwltaiiBointfMjarcliingiinesiionsoftheHouie.  OnApri 
15th,  1641,  lia  went  lo  the  root  of  the  mattpr.by  enqiiLring,  "  whatwo' 
The  fundttiuental  lawa  of  England  f  "  Gardiiirr,  HUl.  Engl.  wl.  !«• 
p.  336;  »nd  on  Nov.  Bth,  1641,  he  characterined  Fym'a  AfdifWKOl  fc- 
einielion  as  a  "  declaration  thai,  [he  House  «-aa  nbaolved  from  iU  dm;  U 
Scrafiiird  had  declared  the  King  absolved  from  all  rules  of  goserntneiil. 
\  vol.  X.  p.  55. 

Burnel'a  Hal.  Own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  *16,  ed.  1823. 
Sioi/rapMa  Britauniea ,  vol.  vL  p.  411.     1766, 
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.he  first  parliament  stimiuoued  by  Charles  the  Second 
h  8,  1661).  Waller  §at  for  Hastings  in  Suesei.  and 
[  for  different  placea  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that 
In  a  time  when  fancy  and  gaiety  were  the  moat 
{ul  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not  likely  that 
!r  was  forgotten.  He  i^aased  his  time  in  the  company 
Tas  highest,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from  which  even 
bstinate  sobriety  did  not  exclude  him.  Though  he 
:  water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
ten  the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies ;  and  Mr. 
le  said,  that  "  no  man  in  England  should  keep  him 
any  without  drinking  but  N^ed  Waller."  ' 
e  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond ''  is  a  proof  of 
^utation ;  for  it  waa  only  by  his  reputation  that  he 
be  known,  as  a  writer,  to  a  man  who,  though  he 
a  great  part  o£  a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension. 
■  condescended  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
a  that  maintained  him. 

parliament,  "  he  was,"  says  Burnet,'  "the  delight  of 
ouse,  and  though  old  said  the  liveliest  things  of  any 
ig  them."  This,  however,  is  said  in  his  account  of 
ear  seventy-five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His 
a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey's  "  Collections ; " ' 

{^  prefixed  tu  Paimi,  1711,  p.  Klvii. 

•hariesde  St.  Evremond  (I6I3-1T03),  a  Trench  Bcholor  and  wldier. 

i  from  France  m  1670,  ho  was  invited  to  England  by  CharUs  II. 

^Tebima  pension  of  £300  a  yeiir.  Ilia  fame,  during  a  long  life, 
itOliant  liar  in  the  polishud  ariatocraoy  of  France  and  England, 
9  for  a  time,"  aafa  Hallam,  "  a  Initre  lo  his  writings,  llie  general 
cter  of  which  is  moit  trilling,  ttiuugh  he  sometimes  rises  to  literarj 
■m,"  Hia  works  were  collecled  after  hie  death.  His  chief  merit  is 
7^  and  manner.    See  Pope'suharacter  of  him,  Spence,  Ajue.  ed. 

bf-  Ovm  TVnw.vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

^ah,  qf  t^  Houte  b/ Commoiit,  front  186;  to  lB9i,  by  Anohilell 

O  'Oli.  1763. 


wall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  TurkiBh 
Empire."  which  he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birthday. 
It  is  remarked,  by  hia  commentator  Feutou,  that  in  readiuf; 
Tasso  be  had  early  imbibed  a  veneration  for  the  heroes  o£ 
the  Holy  War,  and  a  zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  whidi 
never  left  him.  Jamea,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  hi>ly  war  at  home,  made  haste  to  put 
all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  hia  power. 

James  treated  him  with  Idndnesa  and  familiarity,  of 
which  instances  are  given  by  the  writer  of  hia  "  Life." 
One  day,  taking  him  into  the  closet,  the  King  asked  him 
how  he  liked  one  of  the  pictures  :  "  My  eyes,"  said  Waller, 
"  are  dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it."  The  king  said,  it  tnu 
the  princess  of  Orange.  "  She  is,"  said  Waller,  "like  tirt 
greatest  woman  in  the  world."  The  King  asked  who  vu 
thatP  and  was  answered.  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  King,  "  you  should  think  so  ;  but  I  must  confM 
she  had  a  wise  council."  "  And,  Sir,"  said  Waller.  "4id 
you  ever  know  a  fool  chuse  a  wise  one?  "  Such  is  tie 
story,'  which  I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed 
axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  almut  the  world,  acA 
are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it  may  be  tlu 
fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  know  that  he  was  about  to  many  lii* 
daughter  to  Dr.  Biruh,"  a  clergyman,  he  ordered  a  Frencli 
gentleman  to  tell  him,  that  "  the  King  wondered  he  could 
think  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling  chureb.' 
"  The  King,"  saya  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestick  affairs ;  but  I  have  livei 
long  enough  to  observe  that  this  falling  church  has  gOtk' 
trick  of  riaing  again.  " ' 

'  Life  fTpfixtd  to  Poems,  i;ll,pp.  li.  lii, 

'  Biroh,  Peter,  DJJ.  bom  166S,  of  Ch.  Cli.  O^for^^,  I'rebenda 
Westmrngier,  author  of  some  politif^al  «erinuiis. 
'  Life  prefixed  to  Pofvu,  p.  lii. 
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He  took  notice  to  his  frieods  of  tUe  King's  conduct ;  and 
Bald,  that  "  he  would  lie  left  like  a  whale  upon  tho  strand." 
Whether  he  waa  privy  to  any  of  the  transattiona  which 
ended  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  Hie  heir  joined 
the  prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which  the  laws  of 
nature  seldom  suffer  life  to  be  extended,  otherwise  than  by 
a  future  state,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon 
preparation  for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  ia  pleasing  to  discover  that  his 
iriety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  his  intellectual  powers 
continued  vigorous ;  aod  that  the  lines  which  he  composed 
when  he,  for  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effusions  of  Ms  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small  house, 
vith  a  little  land,  at  Colshill ;  and  said,  "  he  should  be 
glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where  he  was  roused."  '  This, 
however,  did  not  happen.  When  be  waa  at  Beaconafield, 
be  found  his  legs  grow  tumid  :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the  King,  and 
requested  him,  aa  both  a  friend  and  physician,  to  tell  him, 
tebit  tliai  swelling  meant.  "  Sir,'"  answered  Scarborough, 
"jour  blood  will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some 
lines  of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die.' 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  bim,  he  composed  himself 
for  his  deiiarture  ;  and  calling  upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him 
the  holy  sacrament,  he  desired  his  children  to  take  It  with 
lum,  and  made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared,  what  part  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  great  could  be  remembered  with  deHght. 
He  related,  that  being  present  when  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham talked  profanely  before  King  Charles,  he  said  to  him, 
"My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your  grace,  and 
have,  I  believe,  heard  more  arguments  for  atheism  than 

.      ■  L^c  prefixed  to  Poemi,  1711,  p.  I'ii.  '  Ibid.  p.  Wi. 
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^^H     ever  your  grace  did ;  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
^H     there  is  nothing  in  them  ;   and  bo,  I  hope,  vour  gracs 

^B  He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  buried  at  Beaoon*- 

^H  field,  with  a.  monument  erected  by  his  son's  esecutors,  fw 
^^^  which  Kymer  wrotti  the  inscription,  and  which  I  hope  ia 
^^K    now  rescued  from  dilapidation. 

^^1         He  left  several  children  by  his  second  wi£e ;  of  wboii^ 

^^V    his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr.  Birch.     Benjamin,  ttw 

^^m      eldest  son,  was  disinherited,  and  scjit  to  New  Jersey,  m 

^H      wanting   common  understanding.     Edmund,    the   secosd 

^F     son,  inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Agmondesham  in 

parliament,  but  at  last  turned  Quaker.    William,  thethlrdi 

son,  was  a  merchant  in  London.     Stephen,  the  fourth,  WB 

an  eminent  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  one  of  the  CommisBionen 

for  the  Union.     There  is  said  to  have    been  a  fifth,  rf 

whom  no  account  has  descended." 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 

I  has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  was  familiarij 
known,  with  nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  vU 
not  known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  ia  therefore  in- 
serted here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have  suppliodi 
after  which,  nothing  remains  but  a  critical  examination  of 
his  poetry. 
"  Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  bom  to 
very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony,  or  frugality,  of  a  wi 
father  and  mother ;  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  i 
advantage,  that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost 
care,  ufion  which  in  hia  nature  he  was  too  much  intent] 
and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  reserved  and  retired. 
that  he  was  scarce  ever  heard  of,  till  by  his  address  and 
dexterity  he  had  gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  ag^iui 
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Life  prefiied  to  Poems,  ITII,  p.  Irii. 
Joboson  and  Boanell  round  a  great  gramlsonar  >Vatlera 
Boswell't  JoAneoii,  toI.  t.  p.  63, 
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kH  tlie  recommendation  and  countenance  and  authority  o£ 
Lite  Court,  which  was  thoroughly  engaj^  on  the  Iwhalf  c£ 
Mr.  Crofts  ;  and  which  used  to  be  auccessful  iu  that  age, 
against  any  opposition.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
an  aUiaDoe  and  friendship  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had 
asHiBted.  and  inetructed  h™  in  the  reading  many  good 
lMX>k8,  to  which  hia  natural  parts  and  promptitude  in- 
clined him,  especially  the  poets ;  and  at  the  age  when 
ether  men  used  to  give  over  writing  verses  (for  he  waa 
sear  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged,  himself  in  that 
«iercise;  at  least,  that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  sur- 
prised the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind ;  as 
if  &  tenth  Muse  had  heen  newly  bom,  to  cherish  drooping 
I  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time  brought  him  into  that 
company,  which  was  most  celebrated  for  good  conversa- 
tion ;  where  he  was  received  and  esteemed,  with  great 
applause  and  respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  diseourser,. 
in  earnest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore  very  grateful  to  all 
"kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the  less  esteemed  for 
lieing  very  rich. 

"He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments,  where  he  sab 
when  he  was  very  young;  and  so,  when  they  wei 
Bgatn  (after  a  long  intermission),  he  appeared  iu  those 
aasembliea  with  great  advantage  ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  ,by  thinking  much  on  several  arguments 
(which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  of 
melanchohc,  inclined  him  to),  he  seemed  oft'tn  to  speak 
upon  the  sudden,  when  the  oecaaion  had  only  administered 
the  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly 
ddered,  which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said ;  which  yet 
v&S  rather  of  delight  than  weight.  There  needs  uo  more 
be  said  to  eitol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  wit, 
and  pleasantness  of  bis  conversation,  than  that  it  was 
of  magnitude  enough  to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults ; 
that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  notice  at. 
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to  hiB  reproacli  ]  viz.  a  narrowness  in  his  nature  to  the 
lowest  degree ;  an  abjectneaa  and  want  of  courage  to 
support  him  in  any  virtuous  undertaking  ;  an  insinuation 
and  servile  flattery  to  the  height,  the  vainest  and  inoet 
imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ;  that  it  pre-  , 
Berred  and  won  his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolrod 
to  take  it,  and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  haie 
been  ambitious  to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him 
again,  from  the  reproach  and  contempt  that  was  due  lo 
Wm,  for  so  preaendng  it,  and  for  vindicating  it  at  audi 
a  price  ;  that  it  had  power  to  reconcile  him  to  those,  whom 
he  had  most  offended  and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his 
age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  acceptable, 
where  his  spirit  was  odious;  and  he  was  at  least  pitied, 
where  he  moat  detested." ' 

Such  is  the  a«uount  of  Clarendon ;  on  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  obtained  a  rich 
wife  iu  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  wife  about  the  age  of  three-and- 
twenty ;  an  age  before  which  few  men  are  conspicuoua 
much  to  their  advantage.  He  was  known,  however,  in 
parliament  and  at  court :  and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time 
in  privacy,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  flupjwae  that  he  en- 
deavoured the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  hia 
fortune. 

That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the  motive  of  his  retiifr 
tuent  is  the  more  probable,  because  he  has  evidently  mistakes 
the  commencement  of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes  him  boI 
to  have  attempted  before  thirty,  Aa  his  first  pieces  were 
perhaps  not  printed,  the  succession  of  his  compositions 
was  not  known ;  and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to 
have  been  very  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  his  first 
opinion  by  consulting  Waller's  book. 

'  Cltrendon's  Lift,  vol,  i.  p.  B3,  ed.  182, 
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areDclon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  wit«  of 
ige  by  Dr.  Morley ; '  but  the  writer  of  Lia  Life '  relates 
he  was  alreadj  among  them,  when,  hearing  a.  noise  in 
itreet,  and  euquiring  the  cause,  they  found  a  son  of  Ben 
on  under  an  arrest.  This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller 
ree  at  the  espen.ce  of  one  hundred  pounds,  took  him 

the  country  as  director  of  his  studies,  and  then 
ured  him  admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of 
iture.  Of  this  fact,  Clarendon  had  a  nearer  knowledge 
I  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to  be  credited, 
he  account  of  Waller's  parliamentary  eloquence  is 
nded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he  calls  him  "  the  delight 
le  house,"  adds,  that  "  he  was  only  concerned  to  say 
,  which  should  make  him  be  applauded,  he  never  laid 
business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty 
igh  a  witty  man."  ' 

i  his  insinuation  and  Sattcry  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
ive  that  the  truth  is  told.  Ascham,  in  hia  elegant 
ription  of  those  whom  in  modem  language  we  term 
8,  says,  that  they  are  open  fiatttrers,  and  privy  mockers. 
Jer  shewed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  of  a  Stag, 
leclared  that  he  would  give  all  his  own  compositions  to 
;  written  them  ;  and,  being  charged  with  the  exorbit- 
I  of  his  adulation,  answered,  that  "  nothing  was  too 
li  to  be  given,  that  a  Lady  might  be  saved  from  the 
race  of  such  a  vile  performance." '  This,  however,  was 
'ery  mischievous  or  very  unusual  deviation  from  truth ; 

hia  hypocrisy  been  confined  to  such  transactions, 
aight  Imve  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised  ;  for  who 
ears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

'  Clarandou'flii/e,  vol,  i.  p.  54. 

^  iift  prefl led  to  Poems,  1711,  p.  ni. 

'b  SUt.  Oam  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  ed.  1823. 
f  Lettenfnym  Ornufn  to  Folianhaa,  p.  306,  ed.  1703, 
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Of  the  laxity  of  his  jKiUtieal  principles,  and  the 
of  Lis  resolution,  he  esperienced  the  natural  effect.,  bv 
losing  the  esteem  of  everr  party.  From  Cromwell  he  had 
only  his  recall ;  and  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  delightei 
in  his  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his  relation 
Hampden,  and  the  aafetj-  of  Hampden's  son. 

Ah  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the  whole  of  bi§ 
writing,  ajid  his  conduct,  he  was  habitually  and  deliberaldj 
a  friend  to  monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democrrtj 
proceeded  from  his  connection  with  Hampden,  for  whorf 
■sake  Le  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  bitterness :  and  tl» 
invective  which  he  pronounced  on  that  occasi 
popular,  that  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  left  him  many  friends, 
at  least  many  companions.  Hia  convivial  power  of  ph 
is  universally  acknowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  Tifli 
him  intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  especiaHyil! 
tis  old  age,  but  resentful;  so  that  the  interposition 
friends  was  sometimes  necessary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected  him  with  tin 
polite  writers  of  his  time :  he  was  joined  with  Lord  Bndc- 
hurst  in  the  translation  of  Comeille's  Pompey  ;  and  is  sail 
■to  have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the  origind 
draught  of  the  Eehearsal.' 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  imputes  to  hiw 
in  a  degree  little  leas  than  criminal,  was  either  notconstiuit 
or  not  successful;  for,  having  inherited  a  patrimony 
three  thousand  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  time  of  Jama* 
-the  rirst,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one  wealthy 
riage,  he  left,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  inconW 
of  not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when 
ihe  different  value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found 

'  Lift  [irefixedto  Farmt,  nil,  p.  xlvii. 


^rhaps   not  mwe  thaui  &  foordL  pAr?  •:£  w*ia£  iie   :ai!e 
>S8e88ed. 

Of  this  diminutkm.  fmtt  w%s  die '»iLi«a-iiem!i^  <>t  uxu»  zdzi 
hich  he  was  forced  to  Kttccer.  and  die  me  wiiitiiL  he  w^^ 
^ndemned  to  paj  at  tiie  deteecuML  ci  hia  pioc :  uLti  if 
;tate,  as  is  lelated  in  hm  life,  wa^  ttqiKaCtfisti.  he 
robablj  contracted  debcs  wien  he  'iLt^i  in.  -^iile :  f::r  w-r 
re  told  that  at  Puit  he  ixreii  in  spieniior.  aoii  wa^  tLe 
qIj  "Rnglishman,  exeepc  the  Lixd  St.  Alcazis.  dia:  ker-c  .k 
ible. 

His  nnlnckj  plot  compi^Ied  hhn  tr^  kH  a  th'-.-ojan.*!  a 
ear ;  of  the  naste  of  the  rest  there  is  n»>  a«!comit.  ex-^epc 
hat  he  is  confessed  bj  his  biographer  v^  bare  been  a  h««i 
economist.  He  seems  to  h^re  deriareti  from,  the  «»mjii«j!i 
)ractice :  to  hare  been  a  hoarder  in  hi^  first  ^tears.  and  a 
tqnanderer  in  his  last. 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  bi>jks,  nothin:? 
B  known  more  than  that  he  professed  himself  imabltr 
0  read  Chapman's  transhuion  of  Homer  *  without  rapture. 
&8  opinion  concerning  the  dutj  of  a  poet  is  contained  in 
is  declaration,^  that  **  he  would  blot  from  his  works  anj 
He  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue/'  ^ 

The  characters,  hj  which  Waller  intended  to  distinguish 
is  writings,  are  spriteliness  and  dignitj ;  in  his  smaller 
ieces,  he  endeavours  to  be  gay ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  great. 

^  Pope  acknowledges  '*  that  a  free  daring  spirit  animates  this  transla- 
on,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself 
onld  hsTe  written  before  he  arrived  at  jears  of  discretion. **  WarfOH, 
iL  IT.  p.  269,  and  Keata's  grand  sonnet  (No.  XI.  p.  40,  Palgrave's 
'eats)  on  first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
(petition. 

*  Fenton's  Observations  at  the  end  of  Waller's  PoemSy  p.  1. 
'  Boswell  thinks  that  in  this  Life  Johnson  '*  satisfies  his  readers  how 
>blj  he  might  have  executed  a  Tort/  History  of  his  country.  '*    Boswell's 
ohnson,  voL  iv.  p.  5. 
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Of  his  airy  and  light  productions,  the  chief  source 
lantry,  that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence,  whidt 
has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages.  As  his  poemi 
are  commonlj  occasional,  and  his  addresses  personal,  Iw 

so  liberally  supplied  with  grand  as  wit 
images ;  for  beauty  is  more  easily  found  than 
nanimity. 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  restrains  him  to  t 
certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when  he  writes  upon  tlw 
slightest  matter.  He  has  therefore  in  his  whole  volniiK( 
nothing  burlesque,  and  seldom  any  thing  ludicrous  or 
familiar.  He  seems  always  to  do  his  beat;  though  h^ 
subjects  are  often  unworthy  of  his  care.  It  ia  not  ensj  ta 
think  without  some  contempt  on  an  author,  who  is  growing 
illustrious  in  bis  own  opinion  by  veraea,  at  one  time,  "Tl 
a  Lady,  who  cau  do  any  thing,  but  sleep,  when  she  please*.' 
At  another,  "  To  a  Lady,  who  can  sleep,  when  she  pleases.' 
Now,  "  To  a  Lady,  on  her  passing  through  a  crowd  d 
people."  Then,  "  On  a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  iij 
four  fair  Ladies  :  "  "  On  a  tree  cut  in  paper;"  or,  "To  * 
Lady,  from  wliom  he  re(!eived  the  copy  of  verses  on  At 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miaaing." 

Genius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifle.  We  BtiU 
I  "  Dove  "  of  Anacreon,  and  "  Sparrow  "  of  Cfc- 
tullua ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleaaea  himself  with  • 
performance,  which  owes  nothing  to  the  subject.  But 
compositions  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other  pret^ 
things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for  something  useful ;  th^ 
are  flowers  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration 
they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  foret^ 
fruits. 

Among  Waller's  little  poems  are  some,  which  their  ei-' 
cellency  ought  to  secure  from  oblivion ;  as,  "  To  Amoret," ' 


'  Fenian's  edition,  1730,  p,  A 
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comparing  the  different  modea  of  regard  with  which  he 
looks  on  her  and  Sackarisaa ;  and  the  veraee  "  On  Lots," 
that  begin,  Anger  in  ha»ty  worde  or  hlrrwe} 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  succeHsfnl ;  sometimes  hie 
-thoughts  are  deficient,  and  sometimes  his  espresaion. 
The  numbers  are  not  always  muaical ;  as, 
"  Fair  Venus,  in  thj  aoft  arms 

The  god  of  r^e  confine  ; 
For  thy  whispers  are  the  charma 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tnmiilt  do  incline; 
Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  hreast  canst  tame, 

With  that  snow  which  unmelted  lies  on  tliine."  " 

e  seldom  indeed  fetches  an  Eunoroue  sentiment  from 

iptha  of  science ;  hia  thoughts  are  for  the  most  part 

f  understood,  and  his  images  such  as  the  superficies 

Imre  readily  supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popu- 

',  because  he  writes  to  common  degrees  of  knowledge, 

l^is  free  at  least  from  philosophical  pedantry,  un!eaB 

laps  the  end  of  a  song  "  To  the  Sim  "  may  be  excepted, 

^ch  he  is  too  much  a  Copernican.     To  which  may  b 

simile  of  the  "  Palm  "  in  the  versea  "  On  her 

ing  through  a  crowd;  "  and  a  line  in  a  more  seriouB 

,   the  "  Restoration,"  about  vipers   and   treacle, 

1  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  happen  to 

Qiposition  of  the  "  Theriaca."  ^ 
is  thoughts  are  sometimes  hyperbolical,  and  his  images 

" The  plftuts  admire, 

tiS  lesB  than  those  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre ; 

If  she  ait  down,  with  tops  all  tow'rds  her  bow'd  j 

They  round  about  her  into  arhonrs  crowd ; 

6((.  '  P.  19. 

his  Qreek  poem  by  Nicander  (b.c.  dm.  185-135),  tiral  pnbltahed 
animals  and  the  wouada  infliuled  bj  ibem. 
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In  'an'otlier  jJace: 

**  WliDe  in  ^e  pork  I  so^.  ^e  Bsteniiig 

Atstad  1HT  iiiuiion,  aad  farstt  u> 

Wlien  to  the  bcechca  I  report  imj 

Tker  bo V  dwxr  iieftds.  as  if  tiijer  £^t  the 

To  ^ods  appeaioa^.  vfaen  I  reach  their  bowoSr 

With  load  coBpUiats  thej  answer  me  m.  shovi 

To  thee  a  wild  and  cmel  sosl  is  gircn,. 

More  deaf  thaa  treesw  and  prooder  dnn  the  hesren !  **  ' 

On  the  Kead  €€  a  Stai?:  ^ 

-  O  fertile  head !  wUeh  e^crr  Tear 
Coald  such  a  crop  of  wonder  hear ! 
The  tecwiiii?  eaidi  did  arrer  Ini^ 
So  socn.  fohard,  co  hn^  a  thii^: 
Which  mi^t  it  ne¥cr  have  been  cast. 
Each  Tear  s  growth  added  to  the  last. 
These  k>ftT  branches  had  snpplr'd 
The  Earth's  boU  soil's  ptwfigkms  pride : 
HeaTen  with  these  engiuea  had  been  scaTd, 
When  Moantazik»  heap*d  on.  iKMnitains  fiiTd.** 

Sometimes,  haxing  sacmeeiled  in  the  first  part,  he  makes  a 
feeble  cc^nolusion.  In  the  son^  of  "  Saeharissa's  and  Amoref  8 
Fnend:$lLip.**  die  two  last  stanzas  ought  to  hare  been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantrx  az^  not  always  in  the  highest 
degree  delicate.*" 

"  Then  shall  mj  Ictc  thb  doabt  di^ilace. 
And  saia  <Qch  trust,  that  I  maT  come 

And  bonquec  scoKciznes  on  thj  face. 
Bat  make  bt  constant  iMab  at  home.** 

Some  appHeatious  maj  be  thought  too  remote  and  on* 
conaeqiiential :  as  in  the  r^srses  <mi  the  **  I^dj  dancing: "  , 

""The  son  in  %nres  soch  as  these. 
Jots  with  the  moon  to  pJaj : 

*  F.  3X  *  F.  44.  »  F.  84.  «  F.  6e. 
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To  the  sweet  etrainB  thcj  Bdvance, 
Which  do  result  from  tbeir  own  spheres ; 

A*  tbia  nymph'a  dani!e 
Moves  with  the  numbers  whirh  she  hears."  ' 
ometimes  a  thought,  whk-h  might  perhaps  fill  a  dis- 
~  I  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it  grows  weak  and 
oet  evanescent. 

"  Chloria !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  thia  good  we  find, 

Tour  favours  with  your  fears  inerease, 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  yoa  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 

Her  finiit,  and  state,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  Btorma  from  that  uprit;htnesH  swerves  ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  atrowa 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs."  ' 
9is  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the  following 
iB^e,he  confounds  Xo!>e  as  aperson  with  lovp  as  a  passion: 

"  Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 

»And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  Boy: 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  infloime 
The  coldest  breaat,  the  rudest  tame."  ' 
His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes  elegant  and 
ppy,  as  that  in  relum  for  the  Sihier  Pen ;  and  some- 
les  empty  and  trifling,  ae  that  upon  the  Card  torn  by  the 
'■een.     There  are  a  few  lines  wrUlen  in  the  Dutchege'a 
uo,  which  he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  l^ept  a  summer 
3er  correction.     It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to  others, 
tt  his  success  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  his  labour, 
3f  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beauties  nor 
I  faults  deserve  much  attention.     The  amorous  verses 
re  this  to  recommend  them,  that  they  are  less  hyjier- 
ical  than   those  of  some  other  poets.     Waller  is  not 
'  P,  79.  '  P.  60. 
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aJwaya  at  the  laBt  gasp;  he  does  Dot  die  of  a  froTO, ndl 
live  upou  a  smile.  There  is  however  too  much  love,  sni 
loo  many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  importrntj 
and  the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  represented  as  exerting  iti 
influence  further  than  can  he  allowed  by  the  multipliotj 
of  human  paesiona,  and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Snoh 
books  therefore  may  be  considered  as  shewing  the  wotld 
under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  far  as  they  obtain  credit 
from  the  young  and  unexperienced,  as  misleading  ei- 
pectation,  and  misguiding  practice. 

Of   his   nobler  and   more    weighty   performances,  the 

greater  part  is  panegyrical ;   for  of  praise  he  was  wry 

lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator,  Lord  Iiansdown: 

"No  satyr  stalks  wichia  the  Hallow'il  ground,  | 

Rut  ([ueeii9  and  heniines,  kings  and  (tods  abound ;     > 

Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  t!ie  sound."  '  ) 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince  on  tht 
coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ridiculous  meatieO 
of  Arion  at  the  l:ieginning  j  and  the  last  paragraph,  on  till 
Cable,  is  in  part  ridiculously  mean,  and  in  part  ridiculouilf 
tumid.  The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  juit^. 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of  our  postlj 
and  language  at  that  time. 

The  two  next  poema  are  upon  the  King's  behaviour ailii 
death  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  ffavy. 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deities  with  gml 
propriety ' : 

"  'Twiu)  want  of  Kucb  a  precedent  oa  this 
Made  the  old  heatLen  frame  their  gods  amias." 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very  noW 

'  "  No  satyr  larks  within  this  halinw'd  ground, 

Bui  Tij'ruphB  aad  heroines,  kings  and  goda  aboand; 
Glory,  and  arms,  and  Lore,  is  all  ihu  aound." 
Lord   Lanadowne,    To  the  iiavun-tal  memori/  of  Mr.    Edmiind  Wnif 
Works,  1736,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  »  P.  7. 
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hich  suppose  the  King's  power  secure  ogaisst  a  second 
■eloge  ;  BO  noble,  that  it  were  almost  criminal  to  remark 
ae  miBtake  of  centre  for  surface,  or  to  say  that  the  empire 
i.  the  sea,  would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the 
r&ters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Salle '  has  forcible  sentimenta ;  but 
lie  conclusion  is  feeble.  That  on  the  Repairs  of  St. 
Paul's  has  something  vulgar  and  obvious  ;  sueh  as  the 
a  of  Amphion ;  and  something  violent  and  harsh,  as 

"  So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
F'The  Gentiles'  great  ajiostle,  and  deface 
f  Those  state- oil B curing  ihedfl,  that  h'ke  a  cliaiti 
^'Beem'd  to  t-onfine,  and  fetter  him  again; 
^  Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  his  commaad, 
Is  once  the  viper  from  hia  sacred  hand. 
>o  JDjs  tbe  aged  oak,  wben  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  fi-om  his  injur'd  side," " 

i  the  two  last  couplets,  tbe  first  is  estrava^nt,  and  the 
|ec<Hid  mean. 

II  His  praise  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  evaporated ;  and 
Hie  thought,  that  ahe  "  saves  lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as 
jpngrenes  are  cured  by  lopping  the  Umb,"  presents  nothing 
"to  the  mind  but  disgust  and  horror. 

I  Of  the  "Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,""  it  seems 
■3l0t  easy  to  say  whether  it  is  intended  to  raise  terror 
wmerriment.  The  beginning  is  too  splendid  for  jest,  and 
we  conclusion  too  light  for  seriousness.  The  versification 
js  studied,  the  scenes  are  diligently  displayed,  and  the 
Images  artfully  amphfied;  but  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy  nor 
•orrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  "  Panegjrick  "  upon  Cromwell  ■"  has  obtained  from 
'he  pubhck  a  very  hberal  dividend  of  praise,  which  how- 
'*er  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unjustly  lavished;  for 
■Uch  a  seriea  of  verses  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the 

U.  '  P.  53. 
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English  lan^aage.     Of  the  lines  tome  are  gmad.  some  an 
gracefnl,  and  all  sr«  mu^caL     There  is  now  and  then 
feeble  Terse,  or  a  trifling  thought ;  bat  its  great  fanlt  is  tl 
choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "The  War  with  Sfain"'  begins  mf 
lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Waller  is  accro- 
tomed  to  produw.  The  succeeding  parts  are  variegaiei 
with  better  passages  and  worse.  There  is  something  too 
^-fetched  in  the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawingtbe 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cani 
atrakeniTig  the  lion  bg  hl^ating.  The  fate  of  the  Marquil 
and  his  Lady,  who  were  burnt  in  their  ship,  would 
moved  more,  had  the  poet  not  made  him  die  like  tha 
Phtenii,  because  he  bad  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed 
their  affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false  and 

■'  AAise,  in  equal  flamea  of  love  tbey  bum'd. 
And  now  together  are  to  afhes  turn'd."  ' 

The  verses  to  Charles '  on  his  Ketum,  were  < 
intended  to  counterbalance  the  pan^yric  on  CromwelL 
If  it  has  been  thought  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  ii 
naturally  compared,  the  cause  of  its  defidence  has  hem 
already  remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
singly.  Thej  must  be  supposed  to  iave  faults  and  besntier 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  rest.  The  SoaskA  Poems,  bov- 
ever,  deserve  particular  regard ;  they  were  the  wort  of 
Waller's  declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  which  he  looW 
upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time  past  with  the  seoli- 
ments  which  his  great  predecessor  Petrarch  bequeathed  to 
posterity,'  npon  his  review  of  that  love  and  poetry  »iid) 
have  given  him  immortalitv. 

fKHUiM  I.     Johnson  prot«blv    had  in  hia  mind  in  edition  ut  ita 


lat  natural  j^altHUr  vkick  ■■ttii  twji  ^ 
low  tnuoK  excellence  m  aaother.  atm^j*  ptt 
:ioa  to  believe  tbit  the  vrnd  gron  oU  vkk  ti 
that  he,  whom  we 
Lstening  dail*  to  a  level  wiik  e 
linlf  this  of  the  IiTing,  we  leam  to  tUak  it  of  d 
Fenton,  with  all  his  tT™*»M.—  for  WkOer.  ha»  ti 
lark  the  exa«t  time  « 

Ji  he  places  at  hU  fiftr-fiCib  y*"-     "But  is  lo  al 
1  but  a  small  portion.     Intdkietial  deeaj  ii 
uncommon ;  bnt  it  seeme  not  to  be  n 
in  his  eighty-fifth  rear  improriBg  1: 
days  before  his  death ;  and  WaUer  appean  not.  i 
ion,  to  have  lost  at  eightj-two  asT  part  of  his  [loetical 

shed  anaajaumiij  in  177T,  jiul  «t  the  time  wbcn  ibe  «:tieme  for  tlie 
efthe  Poiti  WB3  Gm  proposed  to  him.  The  conclnsoo  of  the  Eng- 
ersion  of  Sonnet  I.  mns  ihiu :  — 

V    "  Oft  on  m;  cheek  the  coasoions  crimson  glows, 
^^     And  aad  reflet;Iion  t«IU — nngraleful  ihougbt  I — 
^ft      How  jeeriog  crowds  have  mocked  my  lore-lom  woes  ; 
^r  But  Calif's  friuls  are  peoilence,  and  shame ; 

With  this  Just  maxim,  i're  loo  (iearly  bonght. 
That  man's  applause  is  but  a  transient  dream." 
Fohnson  himself  was  sixtj-eighl  when  he  began  to  write  the  Limt  of 
Jaffa,  and  as  Longfellow  sang  in  MotHuti  Salataums  : 
^m  "  Cuta  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sopboctes 
^V  "Wrote  his  grand  QCdipus,  and  Simonidea 
^TBore  off  the  prine  of  verse  from  his  eompeem 
\'  Wlien  each  had  numbered  mure  than  four-score  yean  ; 

And  Theopbrasles  at  four-score  and  ten 

Bad  but  begun  his  CbaracterB  of  Men. 

Chaacer,  at  Woodslnck  with  the  nightingales, 
V^  At  sixtj  wrote  bts  Canterbury  Tales  ; 
■^Ooelhe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  lost, 
^VCompleted  Faost  wben  eighty  years  were  past." 

^■jt  feats  might  we  not  record  of  the  grand  old  men  of  our  day  I 


^  t\    tT"-—    ' 'I'liiri"-  of  hu  otbq    i 

Mtb;  hat  h«faH  ^  fatal  iftpfi<c  had  he  wntta    , 
w  Ae  i^H  MbJMtah  Ih  ih^  otmU  knUv  Imto  b 
ktttc 

It  ^  b«B  Ac  finqM^  haotetioa  a<  good  ni«ii.tlut 
ma»  h>H  bent  ta»  fittfe  -n***— *  to  tbe  porpoees  of  ms- 
Aip^  aad  aauj'  atte^^tt  have  bem  nrnde  to  tmir"U 
4«RitMB  by  liana  pnctij;  tint  tWf  hkre  \err  seldom 
ii  softaeHtlf  knovn,  and  it  ma  j  not  bt 
e  wlij  th^  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pioni  ear  be  (rfEmded  if  I  adrasice.  in  oppontkn 
to  poanj  antboritiea,  that  poetical  derotion  cannot  oftw 
{4caae.     The  doctrines  of  rdi^on  mar  indeed  be  defc 
in  a  didactiek  poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  di 
tugwag  in  Terse,  will  not  lose  it  because  his  subject  it 
■acred.     A  poet  mav  describe  the  beantr  and  the  grandeni 
of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  and  the  liarreats  « 
Autumn,  the  ridseitudes  of  the  Tide,  and  the  revolutionl 
of  the  Sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  Im  works  in  \iatt 
which  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.     The  subject  of  the  dis^    ■ 
putation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to  piety ;  that  of  tiifr    I 
description  ia  not  God,  but  the  works  of  God. 

GontempIatiTe  piety,  or  the  intercourse  between  GodanS 
the  human  aoul,  cannot  be  poetical.  Man  admitted  t 
plore  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  liii 
Bedoemer,  is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  ia  invention ;  such  invention  li, 
by  producing  something  unexpected,  surprises  and  dehglit& 
Tlio  topiuks  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  univOT- 
■ttUy  known ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no 
tturi.'  {  tliey  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  sentiment, 
and  very  little  from  novelty  of  eipresaiou. 

Pootry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to  the 
|nud  than  things  themselves  afford.    This  effect  proceedi 
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m  the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature  which  attract,  and 
i  coixc«alment  of  those  which  repel  the  ima^iziation  :  but 
igion  must  be  shewn  aa  it  is ;  suppression  and  addition 
uaUy  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is  known  already. 
From  poetry  the  reader  justly  expects,  and  from  good 
letry  always  obtains,  the  enlargement  of  his  ooinprehen- 
on  and  elevation  of  his  fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be 
}ped  by  Chriatians  from  m.etrical  derotion.  Wliatever  is 
I'eat,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the  name 
;  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ; 
ifimty  cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection  eannot  be  improved. 
The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  Faith,  Thanks- 
iring,  Bepeotance,  and  Supplication.  Faith,  invariably 
liform,  cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with  decorations. 
bankagiving,  the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  ad- 
%ssed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a  few 
odes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed.  Bepeutance 
embUng  in  the  presence  of  the  judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for 
.deuces  and  epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
Suse  itself  through  many  topiuks  of  persuasion ;  but 
ipplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy. 
Of  sentiments  purely  rehgious,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
OBt  simple  expression  is  the  moat  sublime.  Pootry  loses 
i  lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  apphed  to  the  decora- 
on  of  something  more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that 
au8  verse  can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
IT,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  useful ;  but  it 
^plies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Christian 
heology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too  sacred  for  fiction, 
id  too  majestick  for  ornament ;  to  recommend  them  by 
opes  and  figures,  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror  the 
^real  hemisphere. 
As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing  to  the  softness 
id  smoothness  of  his  Numbers ;  it  is  proper  to  consider 
e  minute  particulars  to  which  a  versifyer  must  attend. 
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He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smoothnesa  most 
the  writerB  1^110  were  living  when  his  poetry  com.meiicei 
The  Poeto  of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modalatimii 
which  was  afterwards  neglected  or  forgotten.  Fajrfai  wig- 
acknowledged  by  him  aa  his  model ;  and  he  might  ham 
studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of  Davis,'  which,  thougk 
merely  philosophical,  yet  seldom  leave*  the  ear  tttt 
gratified. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong;  of  the  fuB  n 
tiyimding  line'  which  Pope  attributes  to  Dryden,  he 
given  very  few  examples.  The  critical  decision  has  given  ftJ 
praise  of  strength  to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  WaDefi 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abatemeitat 
He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  frequently ;  and  though  h* 
used '  to  see  it  almost  universally  ejected, 
careful  to  avoid  it  in  his  last  compositions  than  in  Inl 
first.  Praise  had  given  him  eonfidence ;  and  finding  &» 
world  satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself. 

Hi  a  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  so  Is  fonnd  ts 
make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and  occurs  often 
rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroiek  verse,  hare  been  tat- 
sured  by  Mrs.  Pliillips.  who  was  his  rival  in  the  trand*- 
tion  of  Comeille's  "  Pompey  ; "  and  more  faults  might  t< 
found,  were  not  the  enquiry  below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination  of  verbs,  B 

'  JfoKe  Te^>mm,i>rPoem  oh  the  Sad  of  Man,  by  Sir  John  Davits,  IBM. 
Professor  Massiin  rays,  tbis  "is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  P^ycbologfil 
the  interest  of  the  Intuitional  or  Transcendental  Philosophy  as  op 
Bathe  EmiNricid,  and  there  is  not  a  finer  metrical  treatise  of  the  wirt 
langnage,  or  oik  in  which  metrical  expwitinn  comes  closer  lo  the  bordoH 
of  real  poetry."    M.  -V.  toI.  i.  p.  MS. 

'  ■'  The  varying  Terse,  the  full  resouniling  line. 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine  j  " 

Aid.  Fopt,  Tol.  iii.  p. 


Mxeth,  affecieth ;  and  sometimes  retaim  tlie  fi 

if  the  preterite,  &s  amaaed,  guj^voted;  at  whaA  I  Ica^  aat 

whether  it  is  not  to  the  detriment  of  oar  li 

lavo  totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  Bpariug ;  but  he  did  not  wLoUt  £ 
them  :  of  aji  Alesandrine  he  haa  gireit  no  e 

The  general  character  of  his  poetrr ' 
gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetiek.  and  reiy  ■ 
He  fleems  neither  to  have  had  a  mind  ■ 
nature,  nor  ampUfied  by  learning.  His  Uion^U  ^ut  rdch 
u  a  hberat  conversation  and  large  acgimJirtanw;  wiUif  life 
would  easily  supply.  They  had  howerer  then,  ^^taxte, 
that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they  are  now  often  mpewsed 
to  want  by  those  who,  having  already  found  then  in  later 
books,  do  not  know  or  enquire  who  prodoeed  Uken  Ifirat. 
TMa  treatment  is  unjust.  Let  not  the  original  s  uthor 
Jose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise  however  should  be  due  before  it  is  gi'/eu.  The 
author  of  Waller's  "  Life"  aacribes  to  him  f-ne  first  prac- 
tice, of  what  Erythrffiua'  and  some  late  crit-'ics  call  AllUera- 
iioH,  of  using  in  the  same  verse  mar-y  words  beginning 
*ith  the  same  letter.  But  this  loiack,  whatever  be  its 
Value,  was  ao  frequent  among  early  writers,  that  Gas- 
Ooign,^  a  writer  of  the  siiteenth  century,  wama  the  young 
(>oet  against  affecting  it ;  Shakspeare  in  the  "  Midsummer 
Wight's  Dream"  is  supposed  to  ridicule  it;  and  in  another 
play  the  sonnet  of  Holofernes  fully  displays  it.' 

'  Se«l£at]BiDi,  Lit.  Eiir,  vol.  iii.  pp.  461-4S2. 

'  Rogai,  the  amhorof  the  Pinacotheca  virBriim  Ulimlriuin,  was  known  by 
tlie  nBme  of  ETythrata.  HnIIam  describes  Iiim  as  n  profuse  and  indii- 
Sciminaling  panegyrist  of  bis  contemporaries. 

*  He  advises  hini  not  to  hunt  a  letter  to  death.  Gawoigne's  Ccrtaynt 
Saien  of  histructias,  1575.— P.  CnHNiNOBAK. 

*  Love's  LaboBT'i  Lost.  Act  IV.  Scene  2.  "The  preyfnl  princeia 
pierced  and  prick'd  a  pretty  plmaing  pricket,"  &c.  Globe  edition, 
ShakapenTf,  p.  US. 
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He  borrows  too  many  of  hie  ssntimenta  and  illustrationB 
from  the  old  Mythology,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the 
example  of  ancient  poets :  the  deities  which  they  intro- 
duced 8o  frequently,  were  coaaidered  as  realities,  so  far  Bd 
to  be  received  by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  reason 
might  even  then  determine.  But  of  these  images 
^has  tarnished  the  splendor.  A  fiction,  not  only  detected! 
Jmi  despised,  can  never  afford  a  solid  basis  to  any  positioDt 
though  sometimes  it  may  furnish  a  transient  alluaion. 
sli^iht  illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  muci 
exal  tied  by  hearing  that,  ex  Hercules  had  his  elwh,  he 
his  HO/vi/. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may  be  takn 
awa^,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that ' 
added  something  to  our  elegance  of  diction,  and  s(» 
thing  to  our  propriety  of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  bS 
applied  what  Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice  iJ 
himself  and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the  "  ftstoi 

IFido,"  he  cried  out,  "  If  he  had  not  read  '  Aminta,'  he  iiii 
not  excelled  it. 


Aa  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned  the  art  « 
versification  from  Fairfax,'  it  has  been  thought  proper  tit 
subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  HooVl 
translation,'  will  perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  Bj 
knowing  the  state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  tit 
reader  ma.y  judge  how  much  he  improved  it. 

'  Godfrey  of  Jiittloigiie,  or  the  Beanterit  rff  Jenualem.  Dune  is* 
EDgIiBtiHeroicsUYerse,byEdw.  FBiiefaii,  Gent.  leoo.  fol.  CWDpM 
has  colled  this  "  one  of  tho  gluriea  ofEliEikbeth'B  reign."  Tbp  Grat  Eig- 
version  of  Taaso's  Ja^isalem  w«a  maiie  by  Carcw  in  lfi94,  8» 
Hdllani,  Lit.  Evr.  vol.  ii,  p.  laj. 

'  Jemaalem  Delivered,  an  Heroic  Poem:  tranalaled  (coia  the  ItaUanoC 
Torq.  Tiuso,  by  John  Uoole.  Lond.  1762.  The  dediisation  lo  Qua* 
Charlotte  waa  written  by  Johnson. 


"  Ermimaea  steed  (this  while)  bia  nuHtresee  bore 
Through  forrests  thicke  amon^  tbe  sbadie  treeue. 
Her  feeble  haod  the  bridle  raines  forlore, 
Haifa  in  a  swoiiae  she  was.  for  fcarc  I  wccne  ; 
But  ber  flit  coarser  spared  nere  tbe  more, 
To  beare  her  through  the  desart  woods  unseene 

Of  her  stroug  foea,  that  chas'd  her  through  tbe  plaine, 
And  atill  pnrsu'd,  but  still  pursii'd  in  vaine. 

2. 
"  Like  as  tbe  wearie  bounds  at  last  retire, 
Witidlesae,  displeased,  &om  the  iruitlesse  chace, 
When  the  alie  beast  Tapieht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  paines  can  niwse  out  of  bia  place ; 
Tbe  Cbristiaa  kuighta  so  full  of  abame  and  ire 
,.      Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  1 
^_      Yet  still  the  fearKfull  Dame  flod,  avJA  as  wiiide, 
^^L   Nor  eucr  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behitide. 

"  Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  she  driued, 
Withouten  comfort,  coinpanie  or  guide. 
Her  plaints  and  teares  with  cuerj  thoui;ht  reuiued, 
8he  heard  and  saw  her  greefes,  but  nought  beaide. 
0  hia  burning  chariot  diued 


Bnt  when  the  e 

In  Thetis  wane 

On  lordane  f 

At  last,  then 


e  teatne  vntide. 


,ndie  banks  her  course  she  staid, 
downe  she  light,  and  downe  she  laid. 


^K     At 

^^^^^er  teares,  her  drinke ;   hei'  food,  ber  sorrowing 
^^Bhii  was  ber  diet  that  vnbappie  night ; 
^^^nt  aleepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings) 
^^Ko  ease  the  greefea  of  discontented  wight, 
^^apred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimble  wings. 
In  bia  dull  armes  foidding  tbe  virgin  bright ; 
And  lone,  bia  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  wateb  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladie  slept. 


1 


"  The  birfg  ttwakte  her  with  their  morning  Bong, 
Their  warbling  muduke  pearst  faer  tender  eiire, 
The  mDrmuring  brookes  and  wLiatling  windee  among 
The  ratling  boughes.  and  leaues,  their  parts  did  beare; 
Her  eies  vnclos'd  bclicld  the  grones  along 
Of  swftines  and  shepherd  groomes,  that  dwellings  weate 

And  that  sweet  noise,  liird«,  wind»i,  and  waters  sent, 

Prauokte  againe  the  virgin  to  lament. 


"  Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a  gonad, 
That  seem'd  fmra  thickest  bushes  to  proceed, 
Some  inlly  shepherd  sung  a  lustie  round. 
And  to  hia  voice  had  tun'd  his  oaten  reed; 
Thither  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  fiiund, 
(At  whose  right  liand  his  little  dock  did  feed) 
.Sat  making  baskets,  his  three  sonnes  among, 
That  leom'd  their  fathers  art,  and  learn'd  his  « 


"  Beholding  one  in  nhining  armes  appears 
The  seelie  man  and  his  were  sore  dismaid  ; 
But  sweet  Hirminia  comforted  their  feare. 
Her  ventall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid, 
You  happie  folke,  of  heau'n  beloiied  deare, 
Work  on  (quoth  she)  vpon  jour  harmlesae  traid, 
Tliese  dreadtiill  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  bring  4 
To  your  sweet  toile,  nor  thuse  sweet  tunes  yon  i" 


"  But  father,  since  this  land,  these  townes  and  to 
Deatroied  are  with  sword,  with  fire  and  gpoile, 
How  may  it  he  nnhiirt,  that  you  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  npplie  your  harmleBse  toile  P 
My  Sonne  (quoth  he)  this  pore  estate  of  ours 
Is  ener  safe  from  atorme  of  warlike  broile ; 
This  wildemesse  doth  vs  in  safetie  keepe. 
No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakea  our  >Im 


I 


"  Haplj  iuat  hean'ns  defence  and  aliield  of'right, 
Cotb  loue  the  innocence  of  aimpie  awaiDa, 
The  thunderbolts  on  highest  mouDtams  Uglit, 
And  seld  or  neuer  sirike  the  loffer  jilaines  : 
So  kings  haue  cause  to  feare  Bellnnaes  might, 

(Ifot  chej  whose  sweat  and  tuile  their  diniicr  gainea, 
I     Hor  ever  greedie  soldier  was  entised 
I     Bj  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised. 

10. 

"  O  ponertie,  chefe  of  the  heau'nij  brood, 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kinglj  crowne  ! 
TSo  wish  for  honour,  thirst  of  others  good, 
Can  moiie  ray  hart,  contented  with  mine  uwne ; 
We  quench  or  thirst  with  water  of  this  flood, 
"Sot  fear  we  poison  should  therein  be  throwne : 
These  little  flocks  of  sheepe  and  tender  goatea 
Gine  milke  for  food,  and  wooll  to  make  us  coates. 


*'  We  little  wish,  we  need  hut  little  wealth, 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed  ; 
These  are  mj  soniies,  their  care  persenies  from  stealth 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servantH  aioe  I  need  : 
Amid  these  gronea  I  walke  oH  for  mj  health, 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds  and  beastes  giue  heed, 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring  and  lake, 

»And  their  contentment  for  ensample  take. 
,2. 
*'  Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time. 
These  siluer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than) 
That  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  from  the  forrests  sweet  contentment  ran, 
To  Memphis  stately  pallace  woidd  I  clime. 
And  there  became  the  mightie  Calipbea  man. 
And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare, 
^      Yet  conld  I  marke  abuses,  see  and  heare. 
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"  Enlised  on  with  hope  of  future  gtuae, 
I  BuBred  lung  what  did  my  aoule  displease ; 
But  when  mj  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  Taine, 
I  felt  my  native  atrenjilili  at  last  decrease ; 
I  gan  my  losse  of  luBtle  yeerea  oomplaJne, 
And  wight  I  had  eojoy'd  the  countries  peace ; 
I  hod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  coul«nt 
My  later  age  hei-e  hare  I  quiet  spent. 

14. 
"  While  thus  he  apake,  Erminia  hueht  and  still 
His  wise  dlscourfes  heard,  witli  great  attention. 
His  speeches  graue  those  idle  fancies  kill. 
Which  in  her  troubled  soule  bred  Huch  disaention  ; 
After  moeh  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 
Within  those  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intentic 
Till  fortune  should  occasion  new  afford. 
To  turnc  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

15. 
"  She  Haid  therefore,  O  shepherd  fortunate  ! 
That  troubles  some  didst  whilom  feelc  and  prone, 
Yet  liuest  now  in  this  contented  state, 
Let  my  mialiap  thy  thoughts  to  pitiu  uioue, 
To  entertaiiie  me  an  a  willing  mate 
In  ahepherds  life,  which  I  admire  and  loue ; 

Within  these  pleasant  groues  perchance  my  hartr 
or  her  discomforts,  may  viiloud  some  part. 


"  If  gold  or  wealth  of  moat  esteemed  deave. 
If  iewels  rich,  then  diddest  hold  in  prise, 
Snch  store  thereof,  such  plentie  haue  I  seen, 
As  t4>  a  greedie  minde  might  well  suffice  : 
With  that  downe  trickled  many  a  siluer  teare. 
Two  christall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  eii 
Part  of  her  sad  misfortunes  than  she  told, 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  shepherd  cH^. 
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'*  With  speeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare, 
Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plast  her  by  her  side. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraes  geare, 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 
But  yet  her  gestures  and  her  lookes  (I  gesse) 
Were  such,  as  ill  beseemed  a  shepherdesse. 

18. 

**  Not  those  rude  garments  could  obscure,  and  hide, 
The  heau*nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face, 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide. 
Or  ought  disparag*de,  by  those  labours  bace ; 
Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guide. 
And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them  place, 
Soth  cheese  and  butter  could  she  make,  and  frame 
Her  selfe  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame.  '* 


I. 


P  0  M  F  R  E  T. 


P  0  M  F  R  E  T. 


OF  Mr.  John  Pomfret  nothing  is  known  but  trom  Eb 
slight  and  confused  account  prefixed  to  hia  poems  liy 
a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Porafret,  ret-tor  of  Luton  in  Bedfordshire ;  that 
he  was  bred  at  Cambridge,'  entered  int«  orders,  and  waa 
rector  of  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  might  have  risen  in 
tte  Chnrch ;  but  that,  when  he  appbed  to  Dr.  Compton. 
bishop  of  London,  for  institution  to  a  living  of  considerable 
value,  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  he  found  a  trouble- 
Wine  obstruction  raised  by  a  maJieious  interpretation  of 
*onie  passage  in  his  "  Choice ;  "  from  which  it  was  inferred, 
tliat  he  considered  happiness  as  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
tie  Rompanj  of  a  mistress  than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated :  for  it  had  happened 
to  Pomfret  as  to  almost  all  other  men  who  plan  schemes  of 
life ;  he  had  departed  from  his  purpose,  and  was  then 
married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  however  a  very  fatal  con- 
sequence :  the  delay  constrained  his  attendance  in  London, 
where  he  caught  the  emall-poi,  and  died  in  170S,  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699  ;  and  has  been  always- 

'  He  was  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  by  the  nniveraitf  t 
Reg'.ateT,  appean  to  have  taken  bis  Bacheiur'B  degree  in  1684,  and  bia  I 
Master's  in  169B.     P.  Ci;NKiNOn*ii. 
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the  favourite  of  that  class  of  readers,  who,  without  Tanitj 
or  criticism,  seek  only  their  own  amusement.^ 

His  "Choice"  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations ;  such 
a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without  exclusion 
of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our 
language  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfret's 
"  Choice." 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility  ;  the  plea- 
sure of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind 
is  not  oppressed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  intricate 
sentiment.  He  pleases  many,  and  he  who  pleases  many 
must  have  some  species  of  merit. 

'  Jjowndes  observes  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  no  other 
volume  of  poems  was  so  often  reprinted,  or  held  in  such  popular  estima* 
tion.     The  10th  edition  was  published,  1740. 


DORSET. 


DORSET. 

the  Earl  of  Dorset  the  character  has  been  drawn  so 
largely  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior,'  to  whom  he  waa 
teniliarly  known,  that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a  casual 
Aod ;  and,  as  its  authour  is  so  generally  read,  it  would  be 
LBeless  ofBciousneaa  to  transcribe  it. 

Charles  Sackville  was  born  January  24,  1637.  Having 
>eeu  educated  under  a  private  tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  returned  a  little  l>e£ore  the  EcBtoration,  He  was 
lioeen  into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  Eaet 
■hinstead  iu  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  of 
31iarleB  the  Second ;  but  undertook  no  publick  employment. 
Hang  too  ea^er  of  the  riotous  and  llcentioua  pleasures 
chjch  young  men  of  high  rank,  who  aspired  to  be  thought 
rita,  at  that  time  imagined  themselves  intitled  to  in- 
Lulge. 

One  of  these  Frolicks  has,  by  the  industry  of  Wood,' 
ome  down  to  posterity.  Sactville,  who  was  then  Lord 
luckhurst,  with  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle, 
rot  drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow-atreet  by  Covent- garden, 
aid,  going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to  the 
•opulace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last,  as  they  grew 
Krmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked,  and  harangued  the 
•opulace  in  such  profane  language,  that  the  publick  indig- 
latiou  was  awakened ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the 

'  In  the  Dedication  of  his  Posma  to  the  Earl  of  Darael's  son.     Aid. 
hiar,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
'  Wood,  ed.  Bliss,  1848,  p.  137. 
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door,  and,  being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performer* 
Ktonea,  and  broke  the  windows  o£  the  house. 

For  this  miademeanour  they  were  indicted,  and  Sedl(| 
waa  fined  five  hundred  pounds  :  what  was  the  sentence 
the  others  is  not  known.  Sedley  employed  KiUigrew  MM 
another  to  procure  a  remission  from  the  king ;  but  (mari 
the  friendship  of  the  dissolute !)  they  begged  the  fine  fti 
themselTee,  and  exacted  it  to  the  last  groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke  of  Yorki 
a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war ;  and  was  in  the  battla 
June  3,  when  eighteen  great  Dutch  ships  were  tab 
fourteen  others  were  destroyed,  and  Opdam  the  admini 
who  engaged  the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  witi 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  co 
posed  the  celebrated  song,  "  To  all  you  Ladies  now  at  huAt 
with  equal  tranquilhty  of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit 
Seldom  any  splendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely  to  have  gW 
hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord  Buckhurst  had  been 
week  employed  upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  finished  i( 
on  the  memorable  evening."  But  even  this,  whatever  i 
may  anbstract  from  bis  facility,  leaves  him  his  courage- 
He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamlM 
and  sent  on  short  embassies  to  France. 

Li  1674,  the  estate  of  bis  uncle  James  Cranfield,  Earl 
Middlesex,  came  to  him  by  its  owner's  death,  and  the  tit 
was  conferred  on  him  the  year  after.  In  1677,  he  becaM 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  Ear!  of  Dorset,  and  inhehic 
the  estate  of  his  family. 

'  See  the  DedkatLoD  of  Prior's  Poenu,  Aid.  Prior,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

■  The  song  is  printed  (for  Lhe  Ural  time,  I  believe,  in  an;  collec 

poems)  Id  Linton's  ldiscella.ni/  Poeias,  8va,  1712,  and  is  there  called  A  Soif 

wrUlen  at  Sea  fy  the  tale  Earl  of  Donel,  in  Ike  first  Dutch  War. 

^^^^  P.  Cdskuhobiii. 
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In  1684,  having  buried  his  first  wife,  of  the  family  of 
Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  ho  married  a  daughter  of 
iOie  Earl  of  Northampton,  celebrated  both  for  beauty  and 
iOmderBtandin  g. 

He  received  eome  favourable  notice  from  King  James ; 
Bmt  aoon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  violent-e  of  his 
ismovations,  and  with  some  other  Lords  appeared  in  West- 
minat«r-hall,  to  countenance  the  Biehops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable,  he  found 
ff^  necessary  to  concur  in  the  Eevolation.  He  was  one 
jCfiiOBe  Lords  who  sat  every  day  in  council  to  preserve 
niblick  peace,  after  the  king's  departure  ;  and,  what  is 
%ie  most  iiluatrioua  action  of  his  life,  was  employed  to 
Conduct  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a  guard, 
Much  as  might  alarm  the  populace,  as  they  paaged,  with 
i^lse  apprehensions  of  her  danger.  Whatever  end  may 
^|be  designed,  there  is  always  something  despicable  ii 


ftiick. 


*  He  became,  aa  may  be  easily  supposed,  a  favourite  of 
Sking  William,  who,  the  day  after  his  accession,  made  him 
S^ord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  gave  him  after- 
Srarda  the  garter.  He  happened  to  be  among  those  that 
■^fsre  toaaed  with  the  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours, 
3|]L  very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
^is  health  afterwards  declined;  and  on  Jan.  19,  1705-6, 
Ae  died  at  Bath. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgement  were  uni- 
versally confessed,  and  whoae  bounty  to  the  learned  and 
fijiitty  was  generally  known.  To  the  indulgent  affection 
rthe  publick,  Lord  Eochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this 
^mark:  I  know  not  how  it  ie,  but  Lord  Buckhurst 
tint  he  Tuill,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong.' 
J£  BUch  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot  wonder  that 

'  Poems,  Aid.  Prior,  vol.  i,  p.  13. 
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his  works  were  praised.  Diyden,  whom,  if  Prior  ^  telli 
truth,  he  distinguished  bj  his  beneficence,  and  who  layishel  | 
his  blandishments  on  those  who  are  not  known  to  have  m  ! 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  ourj 
own  country  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  sajs,  I  wjM\ 
instance  your  Lordship  in  satire,  and  Shakspeare  in  tragedjf,* ; 
Would  it  be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  alll 
the  satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  and  that  liii{ 
longest  composition  was  a  song  of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exa^erated  praise  ^lls  oa 
the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  author;  whose  performanoei 
are,  what  they  pretend  to  be,  the  effusions  of  a  man  of 
wit ;  gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  shew 
great  fertility  of  mind,  and  his  "  Dorinda"  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Pope. 

'  Aid.  JFVior,  toL  L  p.  14. 

>  Esaayom  So/trf,  addressed  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Dmnet  and 
5.  ^.  2>.  Tol.  xiiL  p.  14. 
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STEPNEY. 


■^  EOEGE  STEPNEY,  descended  from  the  Stepneys  of 

Pendegraet  in  Pembrokeebire,  was  bom  at  West- 
linater  in  16t>3.  Of  hia  father's  condition  or  fortune  I 
»  account.  Having  received  the  first  part  of  his 
pdacation  at  Westminster,  where  he  passed  six  years  in 
le  College,  he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,'  where  he 
bontinned  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with  Mr.  Montague, 
Afterwards  Earl  of  Halifas.  They  came  to  London  to- 
gether, and  are  said  to  have  been  invited  into  publick  life 
by  the  Duke "  of  Dorset. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many  foreign 
imployments,  so  that  hia  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
negotiations.  In  1692  he  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh ;  in  1693  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694 
lo  the  Elector  of  Saiony  ;  in  1696  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz 
md  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at  Francfort;  in  1698  a 
lecond  time  to  Brandenburgh ;  in  1699  to  the  King  of 
Wnd;  in  1701  again  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706  to 
he  States  General.  In  1697  he  was  made  one  of  the 
t>nimiBsioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  busy,  and  not  long. 
le  died  in  1707;  and  is  buried  in  We stminsf«i-- Abbey, 
1th  this  epitaph,  which  Jacob "  transcribed. 

'  Stepoej  mutrlculnted  penaiuner  of  Trinilj  College,  15  Dec,  ]6S2,he 
Mk  his  B.A.  as  4th  Wrangler  in  1685-6,  M.A.  1989,  and  was  elected 
'*lLo»  of  Trinity  in  1687. 

'  Tbia  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  for  "  Earl." 

'  Giles  JaeoJ  in  ThePoetical  Rtffiater:  or,  the  Ltaes  and  Characters  of 
iC  the  English  Poets.     London.  i;i9-n23.     S'o.  3  vols. 
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Vir 
Ob  Ingenii  acumen. 


Morum  Suaiitatem, 

Rerum  Fsum, 

Virorum  Amplisaimomm  Consnetudineia, 

Lingue,  Sijli,  ac  Yitie  Elegantiam, 

Frzclsra  Officia  cum  Britaimie  turn  Europta 

pnestita, 

Sua  tetate  multatn  celebratus, 

Apad  posleros  semper  celebrandus 

Flurimas  Legationes  obiit 

£a  Fide,  Diligentia,  ao  Felicitate, 

Ut  AuguEtJEsimoriun  Frincipun 

Gulielmi  &  Annte 

Spem  in  illo  repositam 

Xumqiiani  fefellerit, 

Hau<i  raro  superaverit. 

Post  loiigiim  hoDoram  Cumun 

Breri  Temporis  Spatio  confeetutn, 

Cam  Natune  parum,  Fams  satis  vizerat, 

Animam  ad  altiora  aspirantem  placide 


On  the  Left  Hand : 

G.  S. 

Ex  Equeatri  Familia  Stepaeiorom, 

De  Pendegraat,  in  Comitatn 

Pembmchiensi  oriundus, 

WesUnouasterii  natus  est,  A.D.  1663, 

Electus  in  Collegium 

Santti  Petri  Weslmonast.  A.  1676. 

Sancti  Trinitatis  Cautab.  1682, 
CoDsiliarioruin  quibus  Commercii 

Cura  comiQissa  est  1697. 

Chelsei*  mortuus.  &,  comitante 

Magna  Procernm 

Freqnenlifl,  hue  elatas,  1707. 
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b  is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compositions  of  Stepney 
ie  grey  authors  hlvsh.^  I  know  not  whether  his  poems 
[  appear  such  wonders  to  the  present  age.  One  cannot 
ays  easily  find  the  reason  for  which  the  world  has 
letimes  conspired  to  squander  praise.  It  is  not  very 
ikely  that  he  wrote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote ; 
I  the  performances  of  youth  have  many  favourers,  be- 
se  the  authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to  publick  honours,  and 

therefore  not  considered  as  rivals  by  the  distributors 
:ame. 

Ie  apparently  professed  himself  a  poet,  and  added  his 
ae  to  those  of  the  other  wits  in  the  version  of  "  Juvenal ; " 

he  is  a  very  licentious  translator,  and  does  not  recom- 
ise  his  neglect  of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In 

original  poems,  now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  per- 
)s  be  found,  and  now  and  then  a  short  composition 
y  give  pleasure.     But  there  is  in  the  whole  little  either 

he  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of  nature.^ 

id.  infr.  Oldisworth,  in  his  character  of  Edmund  Smith,  toI.  ii. 
dr.  Peter  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
pney  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  but  does  not  add  anything  to 
towledge  of  his  poetic  life. 


J.    PHILIPS. 


■  PHILIPS  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  December,  1676," 
arapton  in  Oifordshire ;  of  which  place  his  father  Dr, 
I  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  miniater.  The 
rt  of  his  educatiork  was  domeatiek,  after  which  he 
at  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
liiB  biographer,'  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  the 
rity  of  his  exerciaee  ;  and,  what  is  less  easily  to  he 
I,  so  much  endeared  himself  to  his  schoolfellows,  by 
lity  and  good-nature,  that  they,  without  murmur  or 
saw  him  indulged  by  the  master  with  particular 
tiea.  It  ia  related,  that,  when  ho  was  at  school,  he 
mingled  in  play  with  the  other  boys,  but  retired  to 
aiber ;  where  his  sovereign  pleasure  was  to  sit,  hour 
lur,  while  hia  hair  was  combed  by  aomebody,  whose 
he  found  means  to  procure. 

hool  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  ancient 
odem,   and    fixed    his    attention   particularly   on 


!ntrjr  in  the  Register  of  Baptisms  at  Bamplon  is:  "  1677,  A".  7, 
Uipsfilita  Stephani,"  and  ttierefore  tlie  dale  given  for  his  birth 
>lj  correct.  It  ia  a  Bingular  fout  that  he  did  not  go  to  Win- 
ill  1691,  when  be  was  IS,  slthough  registered  tbere  as  "  1 1," 
id  not  matricntate  at  Oxford  till  1G9T,  when  ha  was  registered 
instead  of  21. 
Philip,  laie  Student  of  Chriiichurch,  Oxon.  WhaU  Works  ,- 
hy  Mr.  SetBell.    Loud.  Tonson.     1708.     Many  times  repab- 
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Si  liigenium  nescias,  jpsma  Opera  coDsiile  ; 
Si  TiimiUuiu  (Icsidcras, 
Templiiru  adi   Westmniuuleiienif : 
Qunlis  qnantusqiie  Vir  fuerit, 
Dicat  elegaDs  ilia  &  preclara, 
QutB  ceiiotapliium  ibi  decoi-aC 
Inscriptio. 
Qiikai  interim  erga  Cognatoa  piu«  &  offiiaosus. 
Teste tiir  hoi;  saxum 
A  Maria  Puilife  Matre  Ipsius  pieotisaimft, 
Dilecti  Filii  Memorite  nou  sine  Lacrymifi  dicatum.^ 

His  Epitaph  at  WestminBter : ' 

Herefordite  conduntur  Ossa, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  statnitur  Ima^o, 

Britanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama 

JOHANNIS      PHILIPS: 

Qai  Yiria  bonis  doutiaque  jnxta  cliarus, 

Immortale  suum  Ingeniuro, 

EruditioDc  multiplici  excnltum, 

Miro  animi  candore, 

BximiS  morum  aimplicitate, 

Honeatavit, 

LittersFum  AnuEniornm  aitim, 

Quam  Winttinie  Puer  ^entire  coeperat. 

Inter  jEdis  Christi  Alnranos  jugiter  cxplevit, 

In  illo  MtiSBTum  Domicilio 

Fraclaria  ^mulorura  studiia  excitatus, 

Optimis  acribendi  Magistris  semper  iutentuB, 

Carmina  aermone  P&trio  compoaait 

A  Girceia  Latiniaque  fontibns  feliciter  deducto, 

Atticis  Eomamsqne  aiiribus  omnino  digna, 

Veraiium  qnippe  Harmamam 

Rjthmu  didicerat. 

Antiqtio  illo,  libero,  miiltifornii 

Ad  rea  ipaae  apto  prorsua,  &  attemperato, 

Hon  Numerb  in  eundem  fere  orbem  redeuntdbua, . 

Son  ClauBulnnini  aimiUter  cadcntium  hoe 


Res  SI 


boc  InuiliB  genere  Millono  seciiiidiis, 

Frimoque  pcene  Par. 
Tenues,  sen  Grandes,  seu  Mcdbcres 

OmBudaa  aumaerat, 

Nuaquam,  non  quod  decuit, 

Et  Tidet,  &  BSBCCiituB  est, 

Egregius,  quocunijiie  Stylura  verteret, 

Fandi  author,  &  Modonim  arcifex. 

Fbe  sit  Huic, 

AiiflO  litct  a  tuil  Metroruui  Lege  diflcedere 

O  Poeeis  AnglieaoEe  Pater,  atque  Conditor,  Chaucere, 

Alterum  tibi  tatus  claudere, 

Vatum  cette  Cineres,  tuos  undique  stipantiun 

dedecebit  Chorum. 


8lH. 


Miles 


Tiri  bene  de  ae,  de  Litteria  merit! 

QiiOBxl  viveret  Fautor, 

Post  Obitum  pie  memor, 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  pnni  vohiit. 

J.  Phiuph,  Stephasi,  S.  T.  P.  ArcHdiaconi 

Salop,  FiliuB,  natus  est  Bamptouiie 

in  agro  Oxon.  Dec.  30,  1676. 
Obiit  Herefordiie,  Feb.  13,  1708. 


Jhilipa  bae  been  always  praised,  without  oontmdiction, 

Bman  modest,  blamelees,  and  pious  ;  wbo  bore  iiarrow- 

■  of  fortune  without  discontent,  and  tedious  and  painful 

dies  without  impatience  ;  beloved  by  those  that  knew 

Ibut  not  ambitious  to  be  known.     He  was  probably 

Jormed  for  a  wide  circle.     Hia  conversation  is  com- 

for   its    innocent    gaiety,    which  seema  to  have 

I  only  among  his  intimates :  for  I  have  been  told, 

\  wae  in  company  silent  and  barren,  and  employed 

I  the  pleasures  of  his  pipe.     His  addiction  to 

*  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  vrho  remarks 

i  hia  writings,  except  "  Blenheim,"  he  has  found 

■unity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.     In  com- 

■e  Was  probably  one  of  those  wbo  please  by  not 
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offending,  and  wLobo  person  was  loved  tecauae  his  v 
were  admired.    H«  died  honoured  and  lamented,  bflfm 

'  part  of  his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  \i 
patron  St,  John  had  diagraced  Mm. 

I  works  are  few.  The  "Splendid  Shilling"  hsstl 
1  merit  of  an  original  design,  unless  it  D 
be  thought  precludd  by  the  anisient  "  Centos."  '  To  i 
grade  the  sounding  words  and  stately  construction  < 
Milton,  by  an  application  to  the  lowest  and  most  Irir' 
things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  Oi 
that  grandeur  which  hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admii 
tion;  the  words  and  things  are  presented  with  a.  a 
appearance,  and  novelty  is  always  grat«ful  where  it  ffi 
no  pain. 

But  the  merit  of  such  performances  beg:inB  and  a 
with  the  first  author.  He  that  should  again  adapt  Idilttn 
phrase  to  the  gross  incidents  of  common  life,  and  e 
adapt  it  with  more  art.  which  would  not  be  difficult,  ill 
yet  enpect  but  a  small  part  of  the  praise  which  PhiUpal 
obtained ;  he  can  only  hope  to  be  considered  as  the  repatl 
of  a  jest. 

"The  parody  on  Milton,"  says   Gildon,  "is  tlie  on 
tolerable  prodiiction  of  its  author."     This  is  a  censure  tO 
dogmatical  and  violent.     The  poem  of  "  Blenheim  " 
r  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  hy  those  who  do 
a,Uow  its  supreme  excellence.    It  is  indeed  the  poem  ofl 
scholar,  all  inexpert  of  war ;  of  a  man  who  writes  books 
books,  and  studies  the  world  in  a  college.     He  seems  to  h*l 
fonned  his  ideas  of  the  field  of  "  Bleinheim  "  from 
battles  of  the  heroic  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry,  wittvOJ 
little  comprehension  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the 

'  Th^ao  meillejH  ur  patchwnrk  puemit,  mule  up  of  lines  from  RilM^ 
Virgil,  Sic,  ware  in  fashion  when  Lntiii  liieralure  h.aA  sunk  very  V/H 
There  \a  an  account  of  ttiem  in  Enrgen's  Dt  Ceuioribiia  Ho. 
yergilianis''     Copenhiigen,  1628. 
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:)sitioii  of  a  modem  her-?,  which  Ad*l£a*>Ti  ba?  ii*T  livrr«i 
ith  so  mnch  propriety.  He  makes  Jfj rrr-r-r:*.;*.  l^r.  li 
J  distance  the  slaughter  mafle  hj  Ta^^iirS.  :}irz.  LisTe 
>  encounter  and  restrain  him.  and  mow  ld«  w^t  -rhr.  "jb. 
inks  made  headless  bv  his  swopL 

He  imitates  Milton's  numbers  inde^L  \.rr:  :Eii:ia':^<  Th-rin 
Bry  injudiciously.  Deformitj  is  easily  ojpiiE'i  :  and  "K^hit- 
rer  there  is  in  Milton  which  the  read«rr  wishes  ^-x-^^r.  ill 

m 

lat  is  obsolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is  a^i-cumuliT-rl  w::h 
reat  care  by  Philips.  Milton's  verse  was  harm  :ii:o.is.  in 
roportion  to  the  general  state  of  our  metre  in  ^Milt-'ii's 
gje ;  and,  if  he  had  written  after  the  imftrovem»?nt5  maJe 
J  Dryden,  it  is  reasonable  to  beliere  that  he  would  have 
dmitted  a  more  pleasing  modulation  of  numlrters  int«>  his 
'ork ;  but  Philips  sits  down  with  a  resolution  to  make  no 
lore  musick  than  he  found ;  to  want  all  that  his  master 
wanted,  though  he  is  very  far  from  having  what  his  master 
ad.  Those  asperities,  therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the 
Paradise  Lost,"  are  contemptible  in  the  **  Blenheim." 
There  is  a  Latin  ode  *  written  to  his  patron  St.  John,  in 
3tum  for  a  present  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot  be 
assed  without  notice.     It  is  gay  and  el^ant,  and  exhibits 

*  This  ode  I  am  willing  to  mention,  because  there  seems  to  be 
a  error  in  all  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I  find,  retained  in  the 
ist.     They  all  read ; 

"  Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O  !  O  !  labellis  cui  Venus  infidet." 

he  author  probably  wrote, 

"  Quam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
Ornat ;  labellis  cui  Venus  infidet." 

Johnson.' 


^  Mr.  Cnnningham  notes  this  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  sagacious 
ticism.     The  first  edition  of  the  ode  reads  Ornat, 


r 


I 


■evenl  artfnl  accommodations  of  classick  expresBions  U 
new  purposes.  It  seems  bettn*  turned  than  the  odd 
of  Hannes.' 

To  the  poem  on  "  Cider."  written  in  imitation  of  thj 
"  Geoi^cks."  may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that  iti  ' 
grounded  in  tmth  ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  ar 
exact  and  just ;  and  that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  a 
entertainment  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller,' 
the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expression  was,  tlttl 
iheM  KVrt  many  book*  written  on  the  mme  subject  in  pnti  i 
vAtcA  do  Kt4  eoniain  so  much  truth  at  that  poem. 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  intersperse  pK 
oepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees,  with  sentiments  moi 
generally  alluring,  and  in  easy  and  graceful  transitdoos  fnu 
one  subject  to  another,  he  has  rery  diligently  imitated  lii 
master  ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with  blank  tern, 
and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  impieu 
the  mind  with  Teneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  sub- 
jects of  inconceiTable  grandeur,  could  be  sustained  bj" 
images  which  at  most  can  rise  only  to  elegance.  Contend- 
ing angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank  vi 
but  the  flow  of  equal  measures,  and  the  embellishment  <Jt 
rhvme,  must  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  engraft- 
ing, and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redttrealc  and  pearmain. 

What  study  could  confer,  Philips  had  obtained ;  hot 
natural  deficience  cajinot  be  supplied.     He  seems  not  boffl 

'  Dr.  Kdward  Rannes  was  admitt^  on  the  roimdatioii  si  W«ll- 
miosler  in  1676,  elwted  to  Cbrisl church,  OiTord,  in  1662,  Public  tt» 
feSBor  of  Cbemistry  in  1690.  He  was  afLerwards  physician  U 
Anne,  and  knighted.  He  nas  the  author  of  seteral  poems  in  the  JVm) 
An^ieana,  tnd  left  £1,000  towards  completing  the  qua(lr&Qg;le  atCbriM- 

'  Miller.  Philip  (1691  17711.     Author  of  the  Gardenrr'a  JHclioaaiJt 
ivhii:h  mar  bo  said  to  have  laid  tbe  foundation  of  all  the  horticalnfij  I 
taste  and  knowtedge  in  Europe.     He  was  gardener  to  the  ComiMlj  «f ' 
C)iel.4ea,  as  his  father  bad  been  before  him.  , 


jte  greatneaa  and  elevation.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he 
in  surprise  with  unexpected  excellence  ;  but  perhaps  to 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the  work 

Jlf  Lucretius,  that  it  U  written  vnth  -much  art,  though  with 

'fev  blatxe  of  genius.' 

I  The  following  fragment,  written  by  Edmund  Smith, 
jUpon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been  tranacribed  from  the 
GBodleian  manuscripts. 

"  A  prefatory  Diacourae  to  the  Poem  on  Mr.  Philips,  with 
a  chaiucter  of  his  writinga." 
ffit  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account  should  be 
1  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
i  of  those  who  are  renowned  for  great  actions. 
■Init  reasonable  they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
ality  of  others,  should  have  some  share  in  it  them- 
j  and  since  their  genius  only  is  discovered  by  their 
i  it  ia  just  that  their  virtues  should  be  recorded  by 
"iriends.     For  no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  writ© 
H  in  perfection)  will  write  their  own  panegyricka  ;  and 
yhard  that  they  should  go  without  reputation,  only 
5  they  the  more  deserve  it.     The  end  of  writing 
B  ifi  for  the  imitation  of  the  readers.     It  will  be  iu  the 
t  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  we 
_  '  !  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities  and 

actions,  vfithout  hopes  of  following  them.  The  private  and 
social  virtues  are  more  easily  transcribed.  The  '  Life  of 
Cowley '  is  more  inatructive,  aa  well  as  more  fine,  than  any 
■we  have  in  oiir  languafje.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since  Mr. 
Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  that  poet,  that 
I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his  historian. 

"  The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their  Lives  written, 


ten,      ^1 

how-      ^H 
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1'^  ~\..~.  ' 
their  morals  commended,  and  their  sayings  recorded.  Mr. 
Philips  had  all  the  virtues  to  whiuh  most  of  them  on^ 
pretended,  and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of 
affectation. 
"The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men  in  this  point] 
not  a,  learned  man  nor  a  poet  can  die,  but  all  Europe  miui 
be  acquainted  with  his  accomplisIiraentB.  They  give  pniai 
and  expect  it  in  their  turns ;  they  commend  their  Patral 
and  Molifire's  as  well  as  their  Conde's  and  Turenne'i] 
their  Pellieona  and  I^cines  have  their  elo^ea  as  well  M 
the  prince  whom  they  celebrate ;  and  their  poems,  tbt^ 
mercuries,  and  orations,  nay  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled 
with  the  praises  of  the  learned. 

"I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among  them,  and 
knowu  how  to  value  him ;  had  they  one  of  his  leamiDg, 
his  temper,  but  above  all  of  that  particular  turn  of  humomi 
that  altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  t& 
their  poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyricke,  and  per- 
haps set  in  competition  with  the  ancieuts,  to  whom  only  1* 
ought  to  submit. 

"I  shall  therefore  endearour to  do  justice  to  his  mem(Kf, 
since  nobody  else  undertakes  it.  And  indeed  I  can  asiigB 
no  cause  why  so  many  of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  il 
willing  and  more  able  than-  myself  to  give  an  aeoonnt 
him)  should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  woti 
iutirely  belonging  to  me. 

"  I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  character  di 

the  person  and  his  writings,  without  meddling  with  tlw 

transactions  of  his  life,  which  was  altogether  private:  I 

shall  only  make  this  known  observation  of  his  family ,  thai 

there  was  scarce  so  many  extraordinary  men  in  any  one,  I 

3  been  acquainted  with  five  of  Lis  brothers  (of  whiA 

3  still  living),  all  men  of  fine  parts,  yet  all  of  s 

r  unlike  temper   and  genius.     So  that  their  frmtbd 
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rther,  like  tlie  mother  of  the  gods,  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  uumeroua  offspring,  all  of  different  though  un- 
common faeultieB.  Of  the  living,  neither  their  moOestj 
nor  the  humour  of  the  present  age  permits  me  to  speak : 
,|Of  the  dead,  I  may  say  something. 

,  "  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  study 
Mif  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  of  any  one  I  know.  He 
Ijiad  perfectly  mastered,  and  even  improved,  the  notions  of 
IjGTotius,  and  the  more  refined  ones  of  Puffendorf.  He 
■  «ould  refute  Hobbea  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
ipeater  name,  and  expose  him  with  ae  much  wit  as  EeJiard. 
That  noble  study,  which  requires  the  greatest  reach  of 
Mason  and  nicety  of  distinction,  was  not  at  aU  difficult  to 
,i|  him.  'Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
ill  understood  a  science  bo  necessary,  and  yet  so  unknown  in 
Ongland.  I  shall  add  only,  he  had  the  same  honesty  and 
l#neeTity  as  the  person  I  write  of,  but  more  heat;  tha 
I  former  was  more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert! 
I  one  employed  his  reason  more  ;  the  other  his  imagination ; 
J  the  former  had  been  well  qualified  for  those  posts,  which 
|>the  modesty  of  the  latter  made  him  refuse.  His  other 
i  dead  brother  would  han-j  been  an  ornament  to  the  college 
III  of  which  he  was  a  mc^oer.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
Itjxwtrj-  or  oratory ;  and,  though  very  young,  composed 
ll|iBeveraI  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all  probability  he  would 
"[  iave  wrote  as  finely,  as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might 
'  lave  been  the  Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  MUton  of  his 
time.  The  one  might  celebrate  Marlborough,  the  other 
liis  beautiful  offspring.  This  had  not  been  so  fit  to  de- 
Bcribe  the  actions  of  heroes  as  the  virtues  of  private  men. 
In  a  word,  he  had  been  fitter  for  my  place  ;  and  while  his 
brother  was  writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age 
ever  produced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might  have 
served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  say  of  his  family.  I  shall 
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proceed  to  himself  and  his  writinge  ;  which  I  ahull 
treat  of.  becau§e  I  know  they  are  censured  by  aome  ca 
envy,  and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

"  The  ■  Splendid  ShiHing,'  which  is  far  the  least 
siderable,  has  the  more  general  reputation,  and  perli^ 
hinders  the  character  of  the  rest.     The  style  agreed 
well  with  the  burlesque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it  cm 
become  nothing  else.     Every  body  is  pleased  with  tl 
work.     But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other,  reqnirea  apt 
feet  mastery  of  poetry  and  criticism,  a  just  contempt 
the  little  turns  and  witticisms  now  in  vogue,  and,  abol     '- 
all,    a    perfect    understanding    of    poetical    diction 
description. 

"All  that  have  any  taste  of  poetry  will  agree,  thatti 
great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  h 
much  easier  to  make  a  great  thing  appear  little,  than 
little  one  great :  Cotton  and  others  of  a  very  low  gemt    ^ 
have  done  the  former ;  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  "  " 
only  the  latter. 

"A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's  talent 
piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the  figures  are  enlarged, 
proportioned  to  the  eye,  requires  '  master's  hand. 

"  It  must  still  be  more  acceptafcle  than  the  low  burlesqn 
because  the  images  of  the  latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  ai-^ 
the  language  itself  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  gooJ  - 
breeding.     The  style  of  Billingsgate  would  not  mute  t 
very  H^roeable  figure  at  St.  James's.     A  gentleman  wonli 
take  but  little  pleasure  in  language,  which  he  would  think 
it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  bl 
could  not  pronounce  without  blushing.     The  lofty  bfflP 
lesque  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  write  it,  lib 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  different  ialeot 
in  nature.     A  talent  to  find  out  and  expose  what  is  ritf! 
culous,  is  very  difEerent  from  that  which  is  to  raise  aai 
elevate.     We  must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  UH 


■erace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know  that  the 
lithors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often  failed  in  the  grave 
>;le,  and  the  tragedian  as  often  in  comedy.  Admiration 
nd  Laughter  are  of  such  opposite  natures,  that  they  are 
aldom  created  by  the  same  person,  The  man  of  mirth  is 
Iwaya  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  the  serioua 
titer  the  virtues  or  crimes  of  mankind ;  one  is  pleased 
ith  contemplating  a  beau,  the  other  a  hero  :  Even  from 
te  same  object  they  would  draw  different  ideas  :  Achilles 
ould  appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Jexao-der.  The  one  woidd  admire  the  courage  and  great- 
BBB  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridicule  the  vanity  and 
tshnesfi  of  his  temper.  As  the  satyriet  says  to  Hanibal : 
"  —  I  curre  per  AJpea, 
Ut  pueria  pkceas,  &  declamatio  fias."  ' 

"  The  contrariety  of  style  to  the  subject  pleases  the  more 
irongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising  ;  the  expectation  of 
te  reader  is  pleasantly  deceived,  who  ei[j>ects  an  humble 
lyle  from  the  subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style, 
i  pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agreeable  to 
16  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry  ;  but  more  par- 
oularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  relish  of  the  best  writers, 
id  the  noblest  sort  of  poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one 
ifSaage  out  of  this  poet,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  hia 
aUigasking : 

"  My  Galligaskins,  which  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  euiiroaehinf!;  troata, 

By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !)." 

u8  is  admirably  pathetieal,  and  shews  verj'  well  the 
cisaitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The  rest  goes  on  to 
prodigious  height ;  and  a  man  in  G-reenland  could 
jdly  have  made  a  more  pathetick  and  terrible  com- 
!iint.      Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  subject  should  be 

I  Juv.  Sal.  X.  166,  167. 
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so  meao.  luid  the  verae  so  pompoue ;  that  the  least  thisgsin 
biB  puetry,  a«  in  a  microscope,  should  grow  great  ud 
formidable  to  the  eye  ?  especially  coReidering  that,  not 
imderBtaadiiig  French,  he  had  no  model  for  hU  style  ?  lluft 
he  should  have  uo  writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimi- 
table?  that  he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty?** 
an  age,  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of  feiit 
thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fustian  ?  at  an  ugn 
at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I  had  almost  said  Virgit 
were  inconsiderable  P  So  soou  was  his  imagination  at 
its  full  strength,  his  judgement  ripe,  and  hia  humour  wim- 

"This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diToraion,  without 
any  design  of  publication.  It  was  communicated  hutli> 
tne  ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  piraUt. 
It  was  put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  m- 
pTidetitly  taid  to  ho  corrected  by  the  author.  This  grieTonce 
is  now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  uo  man  now  ha* 
a  right  to  hia  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his  own  writings. 
Xenophon  answered  the  Persian,  who  demanded  his  ormi, 
'  We  have  nothing  now  left  but  our  anna  and  our  valour ; 
if  we  surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  tbe 
other?'  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wita  and  thdi 
writings  ;  and  if  they  are  plundered  of  the  lattt>r,  I  don't 
see  what  good  the  former  can  do  them.  To  pirate,  and 
publiekly  own  it,  to  preflu  their  names  to  the  works  thg 
steal,  to  own  and  avow  the  theft,  I  believe,  was  never  jet 
heard  of  but  in  England.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age,  under  tht 
direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learned,  and  most  generom 
eucouragers  of  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a 
mechanick  should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  schokll 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be  more  \alwA 
than  the  noblest  products  of  the  brain  ;  that  it  should  \» 
felony  to  rob  a  cobbler  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  t^  d^ 


iye  the  best  author  of  hu  wiiok-  BmjBUSKXi*st :  xhict  nothing 
Lonld  make  a  man  a  sort  mk:  v-  bk  cncx  irritixiirs  but  tL^ 
upidiiy  of  them ;  that  the  warkt  ai  'Dryoa.  tuiould  meet 
ith  less  encouragemeiit  than  thoBt  of  hk  c>irL  Fk^jknofc, 
'  Blackmore ;  that  HQatsaD  and  3t.  GeoirsK.  Turn  Thxaiih 
id  Temple,  should  be  set  coa  an  equal  loot.  Thit  lu 
le  reason  why  this  xery  yup&  hat  been  fco  lung  delkTed  ; 
id  while  the  most  impadent  and  ticandalcnu  libelii  ar«  pub- 
jkly  Tended  by  the  pira-w*,  tidfc  iunooent  "w wJk  it  f  yroed  to 
eal  abroad  as  if  it  vere  a  Hbel 

"  Our  present  writere  are  br  ibetie  imstiches  reduoed  to 
le  same  condition  Virgil  'vacu  when  the  oesuturion  i»»n2ed 
1  his  estate.  But  I  don't  dcfubt  but  I  caxi  £z  upon  the 
[ffioenas  of  the  present  ag^e.  that  wOl  Fetjiere  thtou  from 
.  But,  whatever  effect  this  pirac-r  may  hare  upon  Uk,  it 
mtributed  very  much  to  the  adrautage  of  Mr.  Fhilij^t; ; 
i  helped  him  to  a  reputation^  which  he  n«th«r  desired  n/>r 
cpected,  and  to  the  honour  of  being  put  upon  a  work  of 
'hich  he  did  not  think  himself  eapable;  but  the  event 
bewed  his  modesty.  And  it  was  nsa^onable  to  hope,  that 
e,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high,  should  still  be 
lore  elevated  on  greater  themes ;  that  he,  that  could  draw 
ich  noble  ideas  from  a  shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such 
subject  as  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  which  it  capable  of 
Hghiening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling  genius.  And,  in- 
)ed,  most  of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced  in 
te  world  have  been  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron, 
en  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy,  and  want  a 
ur ;  often  modest,  and  dare  not  venture  in  publick ;  they 
rtainly  know  their  faults  in  the  worst  things ;  and  even 
eir  best  things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
lat  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they  are.  This  in- 
Lced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  desired  his  work  might  be 
imt,  had  not  the  same  Augustus  that  desired  him  to 
ite  them,  preserved  them  from  destruction.    A  scribling 
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beau  may  imagine  a  Poet  may  be  induced  to  write,  by  the 

very  pleasure  lie  finds  in  writing ;  but  that  is  seldom,  wlen 

people  are  necessitated  to  it.     I  liave  known  men 

use  very  hard  labour,  for  diversion,  which,  if  they 

tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves  very  unbappj. 

"  But  to  return  to  '  Blenheim,'  that  work  so  muck  ad- 
mired by  some,  and  censured  by  others.  I  have  often 
wished  he  had  wrote  it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  empty  criticks,  who  could  have  as  little 
understood  his  meaning  in  that  language  as  they  do  hii 
beauties  in  his  own. 

"  False  criticks  have  been  the  plague  of  all  ages ;  Milton 
himself,  in  a  very  polite  court,  has  been  compared  to  the 
rumbling  of  a  wheel-barrow :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And  iA«, 
perhwpB,  may  he  Mr.  Phitipg'it  caee. 

"  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his  readers  to  be 
the  occasion  of  their  dislike.  People  that  have  formed 
their  taste  upon  the  French  writers,  can  have  no  relish  for 
Philips :  they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequenllj 
have  no  judgement  of  what  ie  great  and  majestick;  ho 
must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when  he  soars  so  high  as  to 
be  almost  out  of  their  view.  I  cannot  therefore  allow  atff 
admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a  judge  of  Blenheim,  nor  any 
who  takes  Eouhours  for  a  compleat  critick.  He  generallj 
judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems,  and  not  the 
modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes  those  passa^s  of  thrir 
own  authors  to  be  really  sublime  which  come  the  neareit 
to  it;  he  often  calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great 
which  is  only  a  pretty  and  fine  one,  and  has  more  instanoa 
of  the  sublime  out  of  Ovid  de  Tristibus,  than  he  has  out  of 
aU  Virgil. 

"I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be  judges  of 
Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and  particularly  Virgil, 
their  standard. 
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"  But,  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall  consider 
what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips,  and  examine 
what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroick  poetry,  and  next  in- 
quire how  far  he  is  come  up  to  that  style. 

"  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside  rhyme,  and 
writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old  words,  and  frequently 
postpones  the  adjective  to  the  substantive,  and  the  sub- 
stantive to  the  verb ;  and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a,  and 
the ;  her,  and  his ;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine,  whether  these  alterations  of  style  be  con- 
formable to  the  true  sublime."  * 

^  Smith's  poem  on  Philips  to  which  this '*  Discourse "  was  prefixed, 
WAS  published  in  folio  by  Lintot,  without  date.  Vid,  infr.  Life  of 
Edmund  Smithy  vol.  ii. 
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K  T  7ILLIAM  WALSH,  the  son  of  Joaeph  Walsh,  Esq  j 
ll\     of  Abberley  in  Worcesterahire,  was  born  ia  1663, 
«  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood  ;    who  relates,  that  I 
it  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1678,  a  geatleman  1 
Ommoner  of  Wadham  College. 

He  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  pursued  hia 
tiidies  in  London  and  at  home  ;  that  he  studied,  in  what- 
"ver  place,  is  apparent  from  the  effect ;  for  he  became,  in 
iflj.  Dryden's  opinion,  the  beet  crUick  in  the  nation.' 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critick  or  a  scholar,  but  a, 
aan  of  fashion,  and,  as  Dennis  remarks,  ostentatiously 
(>lendid  in  his  dreaa.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  parlia- 
cxent  and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  his  native 
ounty  in  several  parliaments  ;  in  another  the  representa- 
tre  of  Kichmond  in  Yorkshire ;  and  gentleman  of  the 
Lorse  to  Queen  Anne  under  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Some  of  his  verses  shew  him  to  have  been  a  zealous 
*iend  to  the  Eevolution  ;  but  his  political  ardour  did  not 
■>)ate  his  reverence  or  kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he 
rave  a  Dissertation"  on  Virgil'a  Pastorals,  in  which,  how- 
■"Ver  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
f'rench  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Pope,  in  whom    | 
»^«  discovered  very  early  the  power  of  poetry.   Their  letterB    ' 

'  See  Dryden's  Poatw^ript  lo  Virgil. 

"  This  was  written,  not  by  Walsh,  but  by  Dr.  Jinighlly  Cbet 
Ualone's  DTj/den,  vol.  iv.  p.  347. 
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are  written  upon  the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians, 
those  pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  publ 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced  are  seldon 
forgotten.  Pope  always  i-etained  a  grateful  memory  r 
Walsh's  notice,  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  bis  latt 
pieces  among  those  that  had  encouraged  his  juYenil 
studios :  ^  , 

" Granville  the  polity 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  coidd  write." " 

In   hia    Essay  on   Criticism '  he  had  given  him 
splendid  praise,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned  commeii 
tator,'  sacrificed  a  little  o£  his  judgement  to  hia  gratitude, 

The  tune  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It  must  hart 
happened  between  1707,  when  he  wroteto Pope  ;  andl"211 
when  Pope  praised  him  in  his  Essay.  The  epitaph  °  mat*' 
him  forty-six  years  old :  if  Wood's  account  be 
died  in  1709/ 

'  George   GraoTille,    afterwards    Lord    LaoBdowne,    known   tot  W 

poama,  moat  of  which  he  composed  »ery  young,  and  proposed  '*^*"°'* 

his  model    Pope's  nole  to  SranvUWa  Moving  Lays,  first  pasloral,  I.  '\ 

E.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

^  EpisihloATbuanet.    E.  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  251.     Ald.Pojw,  vol.  iii.p.1- 

'   "  Such  late  w»a  Walsh,  the  Mu.w'b  judge  and  friend. 

Who  joatly  knew  W  blame  or  commend, 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  deaert, 

The  clearest  bead,  and  the  aincerest  heart,"  &c. 

Essai/  on  Criliciem,  part  iii.      Aid,  Fope.  vi 

'   Warton's  Essay  om  Popt,  tal.  i.  p.  906.  *th  edition. 

'  Abont  Hfteen  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh.    He  used  to  ew* 

rage  me  much,  and  used  to  tell  roe  that  there  was  one  waj  W* 

eicalbng,    for  though   we  hafl  wveral  great   poetB,  we  never  hsdo* 

groBl  poet  rbat  was  correct  -    and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my  f*' 

■nd  aim.     Pope  in  Spmce  e^    ^>qri,f.  280. 

On  a  Bat  stone  in  tlie  t-^  "  Vl  d<  Abberlev,  in  Woroealerthire. 
C01WIK6H*a.  '^Vi^'^ 

lied  withoal    isau,^  .  ^\»ilwjroa^  Vi'Suhire,  15th  H 

■P.    CUNHLNOHAM         ~^* 
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s  known  more  by  hie  familiarity  with  greater  men, 
in  by  any  thing  done  or  written  by  hituaelf. 
Sis  works  are  not  nuraerouB.     In  prose  he  wrote  "Eu- 
lia,  a  defence  of  women ;  "  '    which  Dryden  honoured 
li  a  Preface. 
'  EBcolapiua,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  published  after 

death. 

'  A  collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous  and  gal- 
t,"  was  published  in  the  volumes  called  Dryden'a  "  Mis- 
lany,"  "  and  some  other  occasional  pieces,' 
Co  his  Poems  and  Iietters  is  prefixed  a  very  judicious 
face  upon  Epistolary  Composition  and  Amorous  Poetry. 
[n  his  "Golden  Age  restored,"  there  was  something  of 
raour,  while  the  facts  were  recent ;  but  it  now  strikes 
longer.     In  his  imitation  of  Horace,  the  first  stanzas 

happily  turned ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleas- 
'  passages.  He  has  however  more  elegance  than  vigour, 
1  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be  pretty.' 

A  Diidof/ae  Concemi«ff  ti'otiten,  being  a  Defense  of  the  Sex,  1691. 
letter  on  this  dialoKae  from  Drjdeu  to  Walsh,  ia  one  of  tlie  five 
9ra  giTBD  in  Mr.  Robert  Bell'a  Life  of  Dri/den. 

MiicellaTig  Poems  :  containing  a  rariely  of  New  Translationa  of  the 
ient  PoelB  :  together  with  several  original  Poema.  By  the  most 
nent  Hands.      Publiah'd  by  Mr.  Dryden.      1684.      6  vols. 

Mr.  E.  GosSB  observes  (Ward's  Sel.  Eng.  Poeis,  vol.  iii.  p.  7)  that 
ilah  is  the  author  of  the  only  sonnet  written  io  English  between 
Wn'B  in  1638,  and  Wanon'a  about  1750. 

BoawellgivcB,  with  a  long  note,  some  verses  from  Walah'a  Beiiremefit, 
Hed  by  Johnson  "  with  great  pathos."  The  whole  paaaage  ia  interest- 
;  u  an  exhibition  of  Johnson'a  line  memory,  and  bis  peculiar  method 
dealing  with  quotations.     See  Bosweli's  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130, 131. 
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D  R  Y  D  E  N. 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


[Dry den's  works,  of  different  dates,  were  collected  and  published  i 
the  poet's  life-time  (1695).    Of  the  Tarioos  editions  which  have 
appeared,  the  most  important  are — Malone's  edition  of  the  Frose  W9> 
in  1800,  on  account  of  the  Life  which  he  prefixed,  and  which  is  still  liM' 
standard  authority ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  in  18  vols.,  1808,  of  wkiel 
a  new  edition  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  contractions  used  in  the  present  notes  to  this  Life  are  as  followi:— 
S.  S.  jD.    Saintsbury's  edition  of  Scott's  Dryden,  extending  to  toL 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

S.  D.  The  five  last  volumes  of  Scott*s  edition,  namely,  those  wkiel 
have  not  yet  been  republished. 

Aid.  2>.    The  Aldine  edition  of  Dryden. 

E.  C.     Elwin  and  Courthope's  edition  of  Pope. 

Malone.  The  Life  of  Drt/den  prefixed  to  Malone*s  edition  of  tht 
Prose  Works,  1800.] 


D  R  Y  D  E  X. 


OF  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to  delineate/ 
the  curioBity  which  his  reputation  must  excite,  will  j 
aquire  a  display  more  ample  than  can  now  be  given.    His    f 
SntemporarieB,  howover  they  reverenced  his  genius,  left    i 
IB  life  unwritten  ;    and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
Byond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tradition  have 
applied.' 

'aabornAugu8t9, 1631,  atAldwincle 

of  Erasmua  Dryden  of  Tichmerah  j 

of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  Baronet,  of 

places  are  in  Northamptonshire ; 

■as  in  the  countv  of 


JOHN  DEYDEN 

ear  0\indle,  the  soi 

ho  was  the  third  so 

anons  Ashby.=    All 

nt  the  original  stock  of  the  family 

[untingdon. 


'  See  BoBweli's  Jokttson  on  ihe  L^e  o/Dr^deti, 


rilh  VI 


,a<iine, 


*  Mr.  Cunningbam  reDaarks  thnt  since  Johnson  wrote  the  induslry, 
%  SB  Scolt  more  happily  calls  it,  the  "  pions  enthusJEiam  "  of  Malone, 
Bs  discovered  so  mach  about  Drydea  that  we  now  know  more  of  him 
t&D  of  any  otber  author  of  his  age.  See  the  Lift  0/  Drydeu,  prefixed 
*  Malooe's  edition  of  his  prose  works,  published  ISOO. 

'  The  poet  was  the  eldest  of  fourteen  children.  Hia  mother  wai 
Ury,  daughter  of  Henry  Pickering,  rector  of  Aldwiukle.  The  precise 
■te  of  hia  birth  is  untcrtain.  The  inscription  on  tbe  monument  in 
Feslminsler  Abbey,  erected  to  his  memory  by  Sheffield,  Dake  of 
luckinghomahire,  hi(B"Natus  1632.  Mortuis  Alay  1.1700."  Hlepiirentl 
'ere  murried  October  21,  1630,  and  as  it  haa  latFlj  been  discovered 
Itat  bis  grandfather  became  Hector  of  Aldwinkle,  All  Saints,  i 
lie  tradition  that  he  was  bam  in  the  parsonage  house  of  that  village  is 
I  all  probability  correct.  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  Life  of  Drydeii,  gives 
le  latest  discoveries  on  these  points.     Gfcie  ed,  Dryden,  p.  x 


He  ia  reported  by  his  last  biographer,'  Derrick,  to  hin    i 
inherited  from  his  father 'an  estate  of  two  hundred  ajt 

and  to  have  been  bred,  as  was  said,  an  Anabaptist.  ] 
either  of  these  particulars  no  authority  is  given.'  Sndii 
fortune  ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that  poverty  wluci  i 
seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ;  or  if  he  had  w 
it.  to  have  made  him  ashamed  of  publishing  his  neo 
But  though  he  had  many  enemies,  who  undoubted! 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently  maliciom, 
do  not  reuiember  that  he  is  ever  charged  with  waste  of  M 
patrimony.  He  was  indeed  aometimea  reproached  for  i 
first  religion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  thl 
Derrick's  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and  partly  avt 

From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  instructed  ti 
one  of  the  king's  scholars  by  Dr.  Busby/  whom  he  loi^ 
after  continued  to  reverence,  he  was  in  1650  elected  to  U 
of  the  Westminster  Bcholarahips  at  Cambridge.' 


'  This  wts  the  Suuael  Derrick  for  whom  Jnhnsan  had  ''u  gn>i 
kindueES,"  anil  who  was  Boawelt's  lirac  tutor  in  Che  ways  of  LandMi 
Boawell'a  Jo*iwo«,  toI.  I  p.  B6.  His  lAft  of  Dryden  wat  prefixed  lo  « 
edition  of  the  Miectllaneoia  Works,  1760.    4  toIs.  8to. 

'  Maloae  shows  that,  the  poet's  father  died  in  1S54,  anij  that  tiw 
inberitance  was  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near  BJakeilej,  u 
Northamptonshire,  worth  in  all  about  £60  a  year,  the  remaining  liari 
becoming  the  property  of  Drydea  at  his  mother's  death  in  I67ij. 

'  Ualooe  gives  several  quotations  from  lampoons,  &c.,  nhiuh 
to  show  a  general  impression  tbat  Dryden  was  brought  up  among  "  IW 
parBuasions  then  bo  numerous  and  so  rife." 

'  Drjden  inscribes  the  Fifth  Satire  of  Persius  to  the  Rev,  Dr. 
"  to  whom  X  am  not  only  obliged  myself  for  tbe  best  pari  of  my  owl 
ednuation  and  that  of  my  two  boos  :  but  also  haie  received  from 
tbe  first  and  truest  taste  of  Persius.  May  he  be  pleased  to  find  in 
ti-analation  the  gratitade,  or  al  least  some  small  aokaowledgment  o1 
unworthy  auholar,  at  the  dialanue  of  forty-two  years  from  the 
when  I  departed  from  under  his  tuilioo.     Aid.  D.  voL  v.  p.  193. 

'  Dryden   matriculated  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge' 


-.^-f 


destBa  of  Xan.  Sjuixxir     oacnMee-  -y^--   _■•?£    ihl:- 


liis  post  Iwfc  aMfcd*:  a:  'fca-  tbisc::a±9    :zTr  r«rr  v- j.    •  • 
'^  y  I  came:  i*eet  icpestZ  .a    iiobs-   rr*^   a. 


:>ecicsiil  aiBiTTif?riin.    oc  i^   nor- 

r  €K^zifiii&c%t 'ziur  jit  ■rin   pnn  ■.•^t!.  T' 

hbe  T>»rmfnrT  joxiBtlif  Ji:TI13?rL  1»*  in«*nr  ii-tF  "i*    -.■  Jzm— a*II- 


~  Oz£]rd  «:  ixin.  h  ^butbt  ume  liuiil  k 


iras  iKW  iC2  "ictr  iiasi.  ic  rZr:iiL-w"-»:i_  ji  Ito^,  liiis  'i«r 
me  a  pnlui-::  -ahzj^jti^^iir  i:r  ".Lrrr-..  rj  T^':'!i:a>""C  "  Hrr:-.-: 

6tli,  1650.  azMi  -jBick  kfu  RA.  ia  Hii-^  T!ie  1£«A.  ie^rtw  •:« 
Ted  on  bim  ia  liAs  u  :ht  kfsxxi  nsi^icsc 

liis  WMBCfatvfzht  aincCT-«iE^i  pcesu  in  Iuw^^"nf^  Xx^Mr^-n^  :'m 
of  the  Moacs.  expreat  in  de^^  ic.,  ic.,*t:  wr:ii  bv  Kvx-\*m^ 
le)  Lond.  16^>.     AldL  D.  toL  L  p.  1. 
ee  S.  S.  2>.  toL  L  p.  22,  and  Malone,  pc  16. 

Jd.  2>.  Tol.  iii.  p.  95.  This  is  from  one  of  the  pn^Kyuo*  t\^  \\\^ 
Tsity  of  Oxford,  the  date  of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  but  \\ 
robably  1681.     S.  S.  Z>.  vol  x.  p.  586. 
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Stanxas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector ;  "  '  wbicli,  compand     t 
■with  the  verses  of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  oecanOi 
were  eufficient  to  raise  great  espeetationa  of  the  ririt 
poet. 

When  thekmgwasrestored.Dryden,  like  the  otberpuHi 
gyrists  of  usurpatioo,  cliatiged  hia  opinion,  or  his  protu     . 
Bion.   and  pubhshed   "  Aatrea   Bedux,*   a   poem   < 
happy  restoration  and  return  of  his  moBt  sacred  Uaj€(^ 
King  Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  this  occasion,  sharM  . 
■with  such  numbers,  that  it  produced  neither  hatred  iv 
disgrace ;  if  he  changed,  he  changed  ■with  the  nation,  D  , 
was,  however,  not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputatiol  , 
raised  him  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  praised  the  new  king  in  a  second  pool 
on  his  restoration.'     In  the  "  Astrea  "  was  the  line, 

"  Au  horrid  ililltie-ii  first  iniiadea  the  ear 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear," 

for  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual  ri( 

haps  ■with  more  than  was  deserved.     Silence  is  indf 

privation  ;  and,  so  considered,  cannot  invade 

likewise  certainly  is  darlmegs,  and  probably  cold ;  yet] 

has  never  been  refused  the  right  of  ascribing 

agency  to  them  as  to  positive  po^wers.     No  mat 

say  that  darknesg  hinders  bim  from  his  work ; 

has  killed  the  plants.     Death  is  also  privation,  yet  who1 

made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to  Death  a  dart  and  tW 

power  of  striking  ? 

In  settling  the  order  of  his  works,  there  is  aomedifficul^; 
for,  even  when  they  are  important  enough  to  be  ioTTOsSj 
'  Aid.  J>.  vol.  i.  p.  6,     S.  S.  D.  vol,  ix.  p.  10, 
'  Pabliihed  1660.    Aid,  D.  yol.  i,  p,  13 ;  S,  8,  D.  vol.  ix,  p.  37. 

*  To  Ait  SacToi  Majesty,  a  Panegyrie  on  hU   CoronaHoit.     A 

*  Vid.  chronological  tible,  iV-  P-  *96. 


a,  patron,  lie  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedica- 
ion  ;  tlie  time  o£  writiag  and  puhliehing  is  not  always  the 
am.e ;  nor  can  the  firat  editions  be  easily  found,  if 
rom  them  could  be  obtained  the  necessary  information. 

The  time  at  which  his  first  play '  was  exhibited  is  not 
eoiiainly  known,  because  it  was  not  printed  till  it  wag 
ome  years  afterwards  altered  and  revived ;  but  since  the 
•lays  are  said  to  be  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
nritten,  from  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be  in- 
erred  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  collected  that  in  1663,  in  the 
hirty-aecond  year  of  his  life,  he  commenced  a  writer  for 
lie  stage ;  compelled  undoubtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  ap- 
ie&n  never  to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
ia.\e  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it.  he  kept  poa- 
eesioa  for  many  years ;  not  indeed  without  the  competition 
irivalfi  who  sometimes  prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  cri ticks, 
rhich  was  often  poignant  and  often  just ;  but  with  such  a 
jegree  of  reputation  as  made  him  at  least  secure  of  being 
Leard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  determination  of  the 
•Qblic. 

TTJB  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  the  "  Wild  Gallant." 
le  began  with  no  happy  auguries  j  for  his  performance 
raa  so  much  disapproved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall 
t,  and  change  it  from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in 
rhich  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  sufficiently  defec- 
ive  to  vindicate  the  criticks. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  following  the 
irogress  of  hia  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing  the  meanders  of 
lis  mind  through  the  whole  series  of  hia  dramatick  per- 
ormances;  it  will  be  fit  however  to  enumerate  them,  and 

'^  Tha  Wild  Gallant  was  brought  oa  tbe  suga  Februarj  5th,  1662- 
.643, and  pablished  1669.  4tD.  Fepys  meDtioas  that  he  saw  it  per- 
!onned  February  23, 1663.  "It  was  ill  acted,  and  the  plu;  so  poors 
[Ibing  as  ever  I  saw  in  m;  lift."    S.  S.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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to  take  especial  notice  of  those  that  are  diBtingmsheiS 
any  peculiarity  intrinsick  or  concomitant;  for  the  w 
ration  and  fate  of  eight  and  twenty  dramas  include 
much  of  a.  poetical  life  to  be  omitted. 

In  1664  he  published  the  "  Rival  Ladiee," 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man  of  high  repiii^ 
both  as  a  writer  and  a  statesman.     In  this  play  he  i 
his  essay  of  dramatick  rhyme,  which  he  defends  iil'lj 
dedication,  with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable  i 
ing;  for  Orrery  was  himself  awriter  of  rhyming'  tra 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  ii 
Queen," '  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.     The  parts  which  eitb 
them  wrote  are  not  distinguiBhed, 

The  "  Indian  Emperor"  was  published  in  1667. 
tragedy  in  rhyme,   intended  for  a   sequel    to   Hot 
"Indian  Queen."    Of  this  connection  notice  was  given  U| 
audience  by  printed  bills,  distributed  at  the  door  ; 
pedient  supposed  to  be  ridiculed  in  the  "  B«hea 
when  Bayes  tells  how  many  reams   he   has   prinM 

I    instill  into  the  audience  some  conception  of  hia  plot,  j 
In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,"  which  Ej| 
'  4lh  August,  1664.    ■'  To  a.  Piay  at  the  King's  house. 
Ladies,    a  Tory  innocent  aud  moat   prelly   witty  play.      I 
pleased  with  it." — Pefyb. 
18th  July,  1666.     "  Walked  to  Woolwich,  reading  tbeJf(wl(J!| 
all  the  way."— Pbfts. 

^  His  chief  works  were  Parthaiieia,  a  romance,  16S0 ; 
a  comedy,  1690  ;  The  Art  of  War,  1677,  &e.,  &c  Bis  BU 
published  with  his  Life,  1742. 

'  27th  January,  1 B63-1664.     "  To  Corent  Garden  .  . 
observing  the  slreec  full  of  coaches  at  the  new  play  of  the  | 
Q»tm,  which  for  show  they  say  exceeds  Henry  VUI." — Pirrs. 
*  The  Duke  of  Biiukingbam's  farce,  see  p.  50. 
'  The  Indian  Emperor,  act  iii.  bc.  2,      S.  S.  D.  toI.   ii.  j 
lines  are  styled  by  Wordsworth,   "  'ague,  bombastic,    aod  senael 
Supp.  to  Preface.      Wvrkt,  ed.  1857,  toI.  iii.  p.  333. 

I   Rymer    (1638-1713),   antiqosry   and    i 


M- 


18  made  funoos  bj  ^*irf.w"  i^-  x  "^i  tjii^r  x  i^   .cirr 
)ets. 

The  practioe  of  wakkr^  zrh^tsitv*  zl  tl-^ii^  -tm  nrr-  - 
iioed  soon  after  the  Beisccx^a-JEX.  i*  :r  k^z::^  '':7  "Utr  -a^.  .c 
rreiy/  in  compliuiee  "wri.  12**  :cciji:»i  -c  7:uir>^  '-ir: 
30ond,  who  had  fanned  La  "iac^  17  "Utr  Jr»=ji  "i:ra.-=rr: 
id  Dryden,  irho  viace,  azd  sfe^  it:  f:AnJrr  x  5r-utrz_^ 
lat  he  wrote,  onlj  to  p-k^K.  kZii  "v^:  7t«d^4  iz*^^  '-i^i 
f  his  derteritj  of  TersSfsaZtx.  zxt  ▼k*  2ii:rt  lix-^7  v.  rx:^. 
iihers  in  rhjme  than  wiiitxn  r:.  ^^^7  r*fcil7  fci:c=>-i  i_i 
laster^s  prefeienoe.  He  ihs^dir?:  zj^hir  — ?^  "^'g  '^^^^- 
ies,  tin,  bj  the  preraleneg:  <A  zsjkz: 
>  have  grown  ashamed  of 


J.! 


To  this  phiT  is  prefixcfi  a  t^^t  Tritjrr^zjrfzz  ird-^y:  :f 
ramatick  rhyme,*  in  confrziat^:^  •:€  lir  ir«ib»'j^  ••:  'L-r 
Dnke  of  Lama,"  in  whi<:ii  Sir  Biben  Hi^iri  Li^i  :»r-- 
ared  it. 

In  1667,  he  published  "  Abhtis  IGrabilii."  the  -  Yr«kr  :f 
Vonders,"*  which  may  be  esieE^mied  oia  oi  his  iL>st 
laborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Bobert  Howard  *  bT  a  Letur,  which 
3  not  properly  a  dedication ;  and,  writing  xo  a  poet,  he  has 
aterspersed  many  critical  observations,  of  which  some  are 
ommon,  and  some  perhaps  rentured  withont  much  con- 
ideration.  He  began,  even  now,  to  exercise  the  domina- 
ion  of  conscious  genius,  by  recommending  his  own  per- 

npher  to  William  IIL  His  chief  works  ue  the  FcBtUra  in  fifteen 
olnmes  folio,  being  a  collection  of  the  public  conventions,  treaties,  &e., 
f  Great  Britain  with  other  Powers ;  The  Tragediu  of  the  last  age  con- 
ideredf  1678.  8to;  and  A  short  view  of  Tragedy  of  the  last  age,  1693. 
vo.  He  also  wrote  some  worthless  tragedies.  Macaolaj  c^ed  him 
the  worst  critic  that  eyer  lived  '*  in  his  essaj  on  Boswell's  Johnson. 

1  John  Boyle.  Earl  of  Orrery.    See  his  Letters,  p.  65. 

«  S.  S.  D.  ToL  ii.  p.  291. 

^  1666,  an  historical  poem,  published  1667.     S.  S.  D.  toI  ix.  p.  99. 

*  Dryden  subsequently  married  Sir  Robert's  sister  Elizabeth. 


i.  or  baoiek  stanzas  of 
V  vUA  be  had  liMZBed  from  the 

1  wincb  be  tlten  thought  the 
■wjeitick  tbi*  &»  Bd^OA  k^mge  affords.  Of 
ilBBn  W  Mcvtinai  (be  eacaBbnaees,  ouscased  as  the]' 
wut  liT  tbe  ijailBLM  wbieb  Ibe  age  reqiured.  It  lot, 
tibroo^oot  fab  Efe,  Terr  moch  bis  custom  to  recommeal 
Ibb  wecfa,  bf  igMfuitation  of  the  diffimlties  that  be  hid 
cncoiiBtaed,  vitboot  ^>pearing:  to  have  BuSciently  omr 
ndeved,  Out  -where  there  is  no  difficulty  there 

Tbei«  >ee«iu  to  be  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Bobert  Howard 
and  Dr^den  towards  each  other,'  something  that  is  not  dot 
eaeilj  to  be  explained.  Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  to 
earl  of  Orrery,  had  defended  dranmtick  rhyme;'  tiA 
Howard,  in  the  pre£a«e  to  a  collection  of  plays,'  had  oeo- 
■nred  hie  opinion.  Drjden  vindicated  himself 
"  Bialo^e  on  Dramatick  Poetry ; "  °  Howard,  in  his  Pre- 

e  to  the  "Dukeof  Lerma,"'  animadverted  on  the  Vindi- 
cation ;  and  Dryden,  in  a  Preface  to  the  "  Indian  Em- 
peror," '  replied  to  the  Animadversions  with  great  aaperitj, 

'  Gondibert,  an  herojck  poem,  1651.     ISmo.     By  Sir  William  Dbt«- 
mt.   Bid,    mpra,   p.   13H   d.      Scotl  thinhB   "few    poems   oSbrd  turn 
InaUncBS  of  Tigorous  conception  and  even  felicify  of  expression,  tbH 
the  neglected  Gondaerl."     8.  S.  D.  toI.  iii.  p.  lOS. 
'  See  Malone,  vol,  i,  p.  91. 

•  In  1664,  8.  S.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  •  PublLsbed  U6S. 

Publighed  1667.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  xv.  p.  283.         •  Published  IS6*. 
I'ublhhed  alio  1668,  bnt  later  in  the  year.    Bee  S    S  i>.  toI.  ". 
J>.39). 
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end  almost  with  coatumely.  The  dedication  '  to  this  play 
■5s  dated  the  year  in  which  the  "  Annus  Mirabilia  "  was 
'jmblished.  Here  appears  a  strange  inconsistency ;  but 
ZLangbaine  affords  aome  help,  by  relating  that  the  answer 
"to  Howard  was  not  published  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
jilay,  but  was  added  when  it  was  afterwards  reprinted 
and  ae  the  "  Duke  of  Lerma  "  did  not  ajipear  till  1668,  the 
same  year,'  in  which  the  Walogue  was  published,  there 
"WHB  time  enough  for  enmity  to  grow  up  between  authors, 
who.  writing  both  for  the  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in  1668  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Davenant  as  poet-laureat.'  The  salary 
of  the  laureat  had  been  raised  in  favour  of  JonsoD,  by 
Charles  the  First,  from  an  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine ;  a  revenue  in  those 
days  not  inadequate  to  the  conveniencies  of  life. 

The  same  year"  he  published  his  Essay  on  Dramatick 
Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dialogue  ;  in  which  we 
are  told  by  Prior,  that  the  principal  character  is  meant 
to  represent  the  duke  of  Dorset.'  This  work  seems  to 
have  given  Addison  a  model  for  his  Dialc^ues  upon 
Medals. 

"  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,"  is  a  tragi- eoraedy.' 
'  To  Anne,  Duchesa  of  Monmouth,  Oct.  12,  16GT.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  ii. 
P.S85. 

*  See  '■  Defence,"  S.  S.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 
'  This  should  bu  "  (he  year  after." 

*  Drjden  was  not  appoiDted  till  Augnat,  1670.  Malooe  gives  the 
pktent,  which  is  expreased  in  the  oiosC  bonnurable  terms,  Dryden  was 
M  the  flKme  time  appointed  Hisloriographer  Royal,  the  salary  of  the 
two  offices  being  £-iOO  a  jear, 

'  This  should  be  "  the  year  before." 

*  "Duke"  is  a  slip.  It  should  be  Eajl  of  Dorset.  Vid.  mpr.  Life  of 
Dorset,  p.  314. 

'■  Acted  leer.  Published  1668.  For  an  iolereating  account  of  thil 
pky,  and  of  NeU  Gwjnn's  acting  in  it,  see  Mr.  Saintsbory.     8.  S,  D. 
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In  the  preface  he  discusses  a  curious  question,  whether  i 
poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  productions:  and  dela^ 
mines  very  justlj,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition, and  il 
that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science,  the  autboE 
may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion ;  but  that,  in  thoH  ; 
parts  where  fancy  predominates,  self-love  may  easily  ib' 
ceive.  He  might  have  observed,  that  what  is  good  on' 
because  it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  hi 
been  found  to  please. 

"  Sir  Martin  Marall "  is  a  comedy,  published '  without 
preface  or  dedication,  and  at  first  without  the  name  of  tk 
author.  Langbaiue  charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  witk 
plagiarism  ;  and  observes  that  the  song  is  traaalated  from 
Toiture,  allowing  however  that  both  the  sense  and  b 
are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest""  is  an  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  plaj, 
made  by  Dryden  in  conjunction  with  Davenant.  "whom," 
Bays  he,  "  I  found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  utt 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly  produce  a 
thought  estremely  pleasant  and  surprising ;  and  thoM 
first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary  to  the  Latin  proverb,  i 
not  always  the  least  happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  qujck,  W 
likewise  were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  i 
borrowed  not  of  any  other,  and  bis  imaginations  were  Budi 
as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any  other  man.' 

The  effect  produced  by  the  conjunction  of  these  two 
powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shakspeare's  monster  Cahhan 
is  added  a  siater-monstCT  Sieorax ;  and  a  woman,  who,  m 

'  1667.  This  play,  which  wss  parti;  written  b;  the  Dake  of  Van- 
cnstle,  is  Bold  to  be  an  imitation  of  Moliere's  L'Etourdi.  See  S.  S.  H. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  2, 

'  Ai^ted  Norember  7th,  1GG7.  It  \s  in  the  prologue  to  this  plkj  thll 
the  lines  occur  :  — 


fche  original  play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
CKquainted  with  a  Tnp.n  that  had  never  seen  a  woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  his 
^oiet  much  disturbed  by  the  success  of  the  "  Empress  of 
JftEorocco,"  a  tragedy"  written  iu  rhyme  hy  Elkamah  Settle;' 
^bich  was  so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his 
Anipremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Settle  had  not 
jaoXj  been  prosperous  on  the  stage,  but,  in  the  confidence  of 
^success,  had  published  his  play,  with  sculptures  and  a  pre- 
Shoe  *  of  defiance.  Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another  i 
'mud,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was  acted  at 
'"W  hitehall  by  the  court-ladies.' 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  these  emotions,  which  he 
■Called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy ;  but  wrote  upon 
!fclie  play  and  the  dedication  such  criticism  as  malignant 
Ttinpatience  could  pour  out  in  haste." 

'  Mr.  Peter  Ciinnmg!ia,[D  hen?  transposes  several  pages  and  para* 
tSnptu  10  auit  the  dalfs  of  the  plays  referred  to,  but  it  seems  more 
^Coper  to  lea™  the  text  aa  Johnson  left  it,  apprising  the  reader  that 
4tMlfl  datesare  given  in  the  notes,  wherever  they  hare  been  corrected  since 
^Ahnson'a  time,  as  well  as  a  chronnlogical  table,  fid.  injr.  p.  496. 
^  ■  Published  1673,  4to.  Beside  the  ofiences  mentioned  by  Johnson, 
^ilw  price  was  two  shillings,  being  double  Ibe  ordinary  charge,  and  the 
•Stle  announced  Ellianak  Settle,  Servant  to  Mis  Majesty,  an  addition 
Atore  properly  belonging  to  Dryden. 

*  "  We  hare  no  city-poet  now  i  that  is  an  office  which  has  gone  into 
dtsuse.  The  last  was  Ellianah  Settle.  There  is  something:  in  nam 
'^vhich  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now  Etkaiiah  Settle  sounds  so  quei 
i'<*bo  can  eipect  much  from  thai  name  7  We  should  have  no  heaitatic 
to  gi>o  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to  KIkanah  Settle,  from  the 
Xwmes  only,  without  kuowlng  iheir  different  merits."  Wilkes  in  Boa- 
Even's  Joknaon,  vol.  iii.  p,  115. 

'  The  sneers  of  Dryden  were  in  a  dcdioation,  not  a  preface. 

*  The  Earl  ofMulgrave  contributing  a  Prologue  on  the  firs 
^^nd  the  Earl  of  Rochester  a  Prologue  on  the  second  occasion  of  its  being 
^ctad  at  court. ~P.  Cdnningbiu. 

*  For  an  amusing  account  of  these  feud?  and  of  Elkanah  Settle,  by 
Dennis,  see  S.  S.  O.  toI.  i,  p.  15S,  and  IdUr,  No,  12, 
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Of  Settle  be '  gives  this  character.     "  He's  an  animal 
a  uort  depIoTvd  nnderstanding.  withont  conversatioii.  B 
b^ng  is  in  »  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmeringi 
tbooght,  which  he  c&q  never  fashion  into  wit  or 
His  strle  is  boisterons  and  rough-hewn,  his  rhvme  ii 
rigiblv  lewd,  and  hia  nnmbers  perpetuaUy  harsh  and 
sovmding.     The  little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancj. 
sometimes  labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the 
be  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  commonly 
bom ;  so  that,  for  want  of  learning  and  elocution,  he' 
never  be  able  to  express  any  thing  either  naturally 
justly ! " ' 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  is  one  of  the  pages 
which  criticism  prevails  most  over  brutal  fury.  ~ 
ceeds :  "  He  has  a  heavy  band  at  fools,  and  a  great  felid^ 
in  writing  nonsense  for  them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  spiB 
of  him.  His  King,  his  two  Empresses,  his  villain,  andl 
Bub-villain,  nay  bis  bero,  have  aU  a  certain  natural  cost 
the  father — their  folly  was  bom  and  bred  in  them,  ai 
aometbing  of  the  Elkanah  will  be  visible." ' 

This  is  Dryden's  general  declamation ;  I  will  not  wfli" 
bold  from  tbe  reader  a  particular  remark.  Having  g(ffl» 
through  tbe  first  act,  he  says,  "To  conclude  tbis  ac(»  ' 
the  most  rumbling  piece  of  nonsense  spoken  yet, 

"  '  To  flattering  lightning  our  feign'd  fimileg  conform, 
Which  back'd  with  thunder  do  but  gild  a  storm.' 

"  Conform  a  »niih  to  lightning,  make  a  a^nile  imitate  U^ 
ning,  and/aHeWnjf  lightning  ;  lightning  sure  is  a  tbreatw 
ing  thing.  And  tbis  lightning  must  gUd  a  storm.  NovS 
I  must  conform  my  smiles  to  lightning,  then  my  sin" 

'  "  Dr.  JohnaoD  awribos  the  whole  of  this  piece  to  Dryden,  ud 
not  aeem  lo  haie  been  apprized  (bat  a  great  part  of  it  na«  writua  if 
Shadwell  and  Crowne."    Malonc,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

'  Remarks  on  the  Empress  of  Morotco,  S.  B.  rol,  »r, 

'  S.  D.  vol.  IT.  p.  404. 


e  JUT  esmnsaissc  fmiTf^ 


^  ■»«.-. 


e, 
battle    I 

e  smack  is.  &  kiesi.  muL  'i^sxul  gjh>  fc:g>  ^r-v^i  in   & 

L  lamp  of  ^£XSA  -^•i^itu^iM^  nc  im:<^ ' 

ere  is  psnocft  &  sxdbciaz:   s^-faua.      r>ir    j»    -zte 

epabHcaskK.  laii  s  itx  -iStfELr^  '.   T*e  linzxiL  n  3111.7 
ify  ciirk«ixj  %  ^Tc«it  r:  3ii:rt  -^re^-j 


He  no  ncTqci  &  OKanzdcanL  ii>«6i. 

That  dares  prakoimx  .sk  Mu^eiiK  nrbc 

Than  Ike  infeoxniaas  MTapTwif 


lot  atiends  thai  Ireaik. — ^Tbe  "poe^.  is  ax  Inoz*  ac&in ; 
ih  can  never'scape  him;  and  here  he  hvings  in  a  ^nM7A 
must  be  infectious  nith  protummcin^  a  sentence :  and 
sentence  is  not  to  be  prononnced  till  the  condemne^i 
J  bleeds ;  that  is,  she  mnst  be  executed  first,  and  ston- 
ed after ;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this  sentence  will  W 
ztions;  that  is,  others  will  catch  the  disease  of  ihixt 
enoe,  and  this  infecting  of  others  will  torment  a  inan*H 
The  whole  is  thns;  when  she  Heeds,  thou  nevd<**t  no 
ler  hell  or  torment  to  thyself,  than  infecting  of  othtrs  hij 
ouncing  a  sentence  upon  her.  What  hedge- t>odKo  d()o»< 
[ia.ke  here!    Never  was  Dutch  grout  such  clogging. 


LITIS  OF   THK   POZTS. 

thick.  isdigeatiUe  stuS.    Bnt  thu  is  bot  a  taste  to  siafdj 

atomuh ;  we  ahall  hare  a  more  pleatifnl  mess  preaoiflf.l 

"  Now  to  disli  up  tbe  poet's  brotli,  tbat  I  promised: 

"For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  aoah  enlarg'd. 

Of  natnre**  grosser  barden  we're  dischug'd, 

llieii  gentljr,  as  a  b»pp7  lorer*!  n^. 

Like  wandering  meteon  throagh  the  sir  well  Sj, 

And  in  onr  airj  walk,  as  xnbtle  gnosis. 

We'll  ateal  into  our  ernel  fathen  breasts, 

There  read  their  wxils,  and  track  each  paa^n'a  spheten 

See  bow  Eerenge  mores  there.  Ambition  here. 

And  in  their  orbs  view  the  dark  characlerB 

Of  sieges,  mina,  murderSi  blood  and  wtan. 

We'll  blot  out  all  those  hideous  drsaghts,  and  writ 

Pure  and  white  forms  ;   then  with  a  radiant  light 

Their  breasts  endrcle,  till  their  passions  be 

Gentle  as  natnre  in  its  infancj: 

Till  Boften'd  bj  onr  charms  their  furies  cease, 

And  their  revenge  resolves  into  a  peace. 

Thus  bj  our  death  their  quarrel  ends, 

Wboni  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we'll  make  fi-iends." 

"  If  this  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer  myself  to 
the  stomach  of  any  moderate  guest.  And  a  rare  mess  it  i^ 
far  excelling  any  Westminster  white-broth.  It  ib  a  k 
of  gibblet  porridge,  made  of  the  glbbleta  o£  a  couple  ol 
young  geese,  stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs,  epker 
hideous  draughts,  dark  characters,  ■white  forms,  and  nidiwlB 
lights,  designed  not  only  to  please  appetite,  and  indnlgll 
luxury  ;  but  it  is  also  physical,  being  an  approved  n 
to  purge  choler :  for  it  is  propounded  by  Morena,  as  a  n- 
ceipt  to  cure  their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours:  and 
were  it  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the  wordft 
might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bill.  To  conclude,  it  il 
porridge,  'tia  a  receipt,  'tis  a  pig  with  a  pudding  in  fti 
belly,  'tis  I  know  not  what :  for,  certainly,  never  aoy  OB* 
that  pretended  to  write  sense,  had  the  impudence  before  M 


pX&  BUch  stuff  as  tliiB,  into  the  mouths  of  those  thut  were 
fcci  apeak  it  before  au  audience,  whom  he  did  not  take  to  be 
ftJl  foois  ;  and  aft«r  that  to  print  it  too,  and  espose  it  to  the 
OSunination  oi  the  world.     But  let  us  see,  what  we  ci 
txuie  of  this  stuff: 

'"For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  hoiiIb  enlarg'd — ' 

Here  he  tells  us  what  it  is  to  be  dead ;  it  is  to  have  o 

fhtsd  souls  set  free.     Now  if  to  have  a  soul  set  free  is  to  bo 

l^e&d,  then  to  have  a  freed  soul  set  free,  is  to  hare  a  dead 

aaudie. 

" '  Then  gentle,  as  a,  happy  lover's  sigh — ' 

"They  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  sigh  like  two  wander- 
ug  meteors, 

" '  —shall  flie  through  tbe  air — ' 
•'That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  falling  stars,  or  else 
"Vbey  ahall  skip  like  two  Jacks  with  lanthoms,  or  Will  with 
lb  wisp,  and  Madge  with  a  candle." 

And  i«  their  airy  walk  steal  into  their  cruel  fathers  breasts, 
't  aubtle  guests.  So  "that  their /a^Aers breasts  must  be  in 
a  airy  waM:,  an  airy  walk  of  a  flier.  And  there  they  vnll 
d  their  souls,  and  track  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That 
u,  these  walking  fliers,  Jack  with  a  lauthom,  &c.  will  put 
.on  his  spectacles,  and  fall  a  reading  souls,  and  put  on  hia 
I  Jnirops  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres ;  so  that  he  will  read 
.and  run,  walk  and  fly  at  the  same  time!  Oh!  Nimble 
.'Jack.  Then  he  vnll  see,  how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there — 
^e  birds  will  hop  about.  And  then  view  the  da/rk  characters 
.of  sieges,  ruins,  murd6rs,blood,  and  ware,  in  their  orhs:  Track 
fke  ehifractere  to  their  forms !  Oh  !  rare  sport  for  Jack. 
iNever  was  place  bo  full  of  game  aa  these  breasts !  Tou 
cannot  stir  but  flush  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or  un- 
kennel an  orb  I" 
■   Settle's  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  embellished 


f  Settle's  is  sa 
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^^H     -with  BCtilptoreB ;  those  onmments  seem  to  bare  given  pM 
^^H     DrydeD  great  disturbance.    He  tries  however  to  ease ' 
^^^B     pcun.  hj  Teatmg  hia  malice  in  a  parody. 
^^B  "  The  poet  hae  not  only  been  ao  impudent  to  expose 

^^1  this  stnS,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it  with  an  epistle ;  i 
^^P  a  saucy  booth-keeper,  that,  when  he  had  put  a  cheat 
the  people,  would  wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that 
not  like  it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  am 
gance  our  poet  receives  this  correction  ;  and  to  jerk  himi 
little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose  his  verse,  but  bj  tli 
help  of  his  own  words  trans-non- sense  sense,  that,  bjS 
stuff,  people  may  judge  the  better  what  his  is  : 

'"  Great  Boy,  thj  tragedy  and  sculptures  done 

From  press,  and  pistes  in  fleets  do  homewsird  co 

And  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride, 

Their  course  in  ballad -iingers  bBBkets  guide, 

Whose  preas;  twigs  do  all  new  beaatiea  take. 

From  the  gaj  shews  thy  daintj  aculpturea  make. 

Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhiming  nonaense  yield, 

A  senseless  tale,  with  flattering  fustian  fill'd. 

No  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear, 

Thj  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players  moutha  rebound, 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words  empty  sound. 

By  thee  inapir'd  the  rumbling  yerses  roll. 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  soul : 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  taught  duty  too, 

To  huffing  words  does  bumble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 

To  th'  lowest  rank  of  Ibps  thy  praise  advance ; 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  aU  thy  stuff  is  dear  ; 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

Prom  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreads. 

Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  loggerheads. 

With  noise  and  laughing  each  thy  fustian  greets, 

"Tis  clapt  by  quires  of  empty-headed  cits. 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven.' 
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Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  puddle :  and 
we  are  come  from  aboard  his  dancing,  masking,  re- 
nding, breaihing  fleet;  and  as  if  we  had  landed  at 
ham,^  we  meet  nothing  bat  fools  and  nonsense.'* ' 
uch  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of  Drjden 
Ld  be  rednced*  between  rage  and  terroor ;  rage  with  little 
vocation,  and  terronr  with  little  danger.  To  see  thr 
tiest  minds  thus  lereUed  with  the  meanest,  maj  product; 
le  solace  to  the  conscionsness  of  weakness,  and  »>me 
idfication  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But  let  it  be  re- 
nbered,  that  minds  are  not  lerelled  in  their  powers  bat 
)n  thej  are  first  lerelled  in  their  desires.  Dryden  and 
tie  had  both  placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of 
Ltitades. 

lie  "  Mock  Astrologer," '  a  comedy,  is  dedicated  to  the 
strious  dnke^  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  bj  adding 
lis  praises  those  of  his  ladv,  not  onlj  as  a  lorer  but  a 
tner  of  his  studies.  It  is  unpleasing  to  think  how  manv 
aes,  once  celebrated,  are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
•ks  nothing  is  now  known  but  his  treatise  on  horseman- 
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Gotham  is  a  Tillage  in  NoCtiDgfaamshiK,  whose  inhabitants,  in  the 

I  of  King  John,  made  a  pretcnee  of  being  fools  to  aroid  fine  and 

ishment.    The  amniring  legend  is  giren  in  ThoroCon's  HtMt.  Xotu. 

I  p.  42. 

S.  D.  vol  XT.  p.  407.    Soott,  like  Malone,  giTes  oolj  the  preface 

postscript,  belieTing  that  Dryden  did  ud  more  than  rerise  the  pam- 

t  and  write  these. 

An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer,  acted  and  pablished 

I,  S.  S.  D.  ToL  iii  p.  257. 

William  CaTendish,  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  who  distingoished  himself 

le  ciTil  wars  of  Charles  I. 

A  splendid  folio  with  engraTings,  in  which,  aRer  his  grace  has  been 

asented  in  cTery  possible  attitude  and  dress,  he  is  at  length  depicted 

Dted  on  Fegasns,  and  in  the  •c\  of  ascending  from  a  circle  of 

f  hnhnms,  kneeling  round  him  in  the  act  of  adoration.     S.  S.  i>. 

iiL  p.  230. 
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The  Preface  Beeme  very  elaborately  written,  and  containi 
many  juat  remarks  on  the  Fathers  of  the  English  diamL 
Shakepeare'B  plots,  he  saya,  are  in  the  hundred  noTels 
Cinthio;  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  i 
Stories;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself.  His  criti.- 
cismB  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are  judicious  ssA 
profound.  He  endeavours  to  defend  the  imnaorality 
some  of  his  comedies  by  the  example  of  former  vmlen( 
which  is  only  to  say,  that  he  was  not  the  first  nor  peih^ 
the  greatoBt  offender.  Against  those  that  accused  him  rf 
plagiarism,  he  alleges  a,  favourable  expressioo  of  the  king!. 
■'  He  only  desired  that  they,  who   accuse   me  of  theftft 

I  would  steal  him  plays  like  mine;"  and  then  relates  ho» 
much  labour  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage' 
he  borrows  from  others. 
"  Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr,"  '  was  anoUiB! 
tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspicuous  for  many  passages  of 
and  elegance,  and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridicnloO' 
turbulence.  The  ranta  of  Maximin  have  been  always  tha 
sport  of  criticism  ; '  and  were  at  length,  if  hia  own  oonfes*. 
sion  may  be  trusted,  the  shame  of  the  writer. 
Of  this  plaj  he  takes  care  to  let  the  reader  know,  thfttft 
was  contrived  and  written  in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  ti 
was  often  his  excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  wag 
private  boast  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,  but 
published  after  it.  The  design  is  to  recommend  piptj. 
"  I  considered  that  pleasure  was  not  the  only  end  of  poeay, 

Land  that  even  the  instructions  of  morality  were  not  so 
'  "n/Torunc  Lom,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  acted  IGG9,  published  1670. 
See  S.  S.  D.  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 
°  "I  remember  some  Teraes  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Alnuainr, 
whicb  cry  teageance  on  me  for*theit  eitravaganoe,  and  ivhich  I  irM 
heartily  in  the  same  fire  with  Sia/ittl  and  Chapman."  Dryden'i  Del 
Co  Spanieh  Fryar,  S,  S.  D.  vol.  li.  p.  *06. 


'ivholly  the  bueineBB of  a  poet, as  that  precepts  and  examples 
of  piety  were  to  be  omitted  ;  for  to  leave  that  employment 
altogether  to  the  clergy,  were  to  foi^et  that  religion  was 
first  taught  in  Terse,  which  the  laziness  or  duluess  of  sue- 

■  eeeding  priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose."  '     Thus 

tolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than  not  shew  his 
~~'  8  to  the  parsons. 

3  two  parts  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada " '  are 
I  with  a  seeming  determination  to  glut  the  puhlic 
L  dramatick  wonders ;  to  exhibit  in  its  highest  ele- 
vation a  theatrical  meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impoa- 
tible  valour,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
Ottravagance  of  posterity.  All  the  rays  of  romantick  heat, 
"whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow  in  Almanzor  by  a  kind 
cf  concentration.  He  is  above  all  laws  ;  he  is  esemptfiom 
all  restraints ;  he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  govema 

■  wherever  he  appears.  He  fights  without  enquiring  the 
caase,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of  justice,  of  re- 

[ijectdon  by  hia  mistreas,  and  of  prohibition  from  the  dead. 
'  Tet  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  paxt,  delightful ;  they  ei- 
*  hibit  a.  kind  of  illustrious  depravity,  and  majestiek  madness : 
fuch  as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reverenced,  and 
in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled  with  the  astonishing.' 

In  the  Epilogue  *  to  the  second  part  of  the  "  Conquest  of 
Qranada,"  Dryden  indulges  his  favourite  pleasure  of  dis- 
crediting his  predec«ssors ;  and  this  EpUogue  he  has  de- 
fended by  a  long  postscript.  He  had  promised  a  second 
dialt^ie,  in  which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  EngHah  poets,  who  have  written  in  the 

'   Preface  lo  Tyrannic  Lam,  S.  S,  D.  voi.  iii.  p.  376. 

»  This  drama  was  broaghl  out  1669-1670,  but  not  printed  liH  1673. 
8.  S.  a.  vol.  iv.  p.  6. 

'  Nell  Gw;nne  acled  the  charaot«r  of  Almahide,  and  spoke  the  Fro- 
logue  in  the  famous  broad-brimmed  hal,  which  convulsed  the  king  with 
ISDgbt«r  nlmOEt  lo  suSbcatioti.     Aid.  D,  vol.  i.  p.  ui. 

•  AM.  D,  vol.  iii.  p.  51. 


^^B     dratni 
^^H     forma 
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dratnatick,  qiick,  or  lyrick  way.  This  promise  was  nerec 
formaJty  performed;  but,  with  respect  to  tlie  dramalict 
fnitera,  he  has  ^veu  us  iu  his  prefaces,  and  in  thia  post- 
script, something  equivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  to  eatt 
himself  bv  the  comparison,  he  shews  faults  distinctly,  and 
only  praises  excellence  in  general  terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of  probabilitj^ 
naturally  drew  down  upon  itself  the  vultures  of  the  theatift 
One  of  the  criticks  that  attacked  it  was  Martin  Clifford,^  to 
whom  Sprat  addressed  the  "Life  of  Cowley,"  with  sock 
veneration  of  his  critical  powers  as  might  naturally  eidt* 
great  ejjiectations  of  instruction  from  his  remarks. 
let  honest  credulity  beware  of  receiving  characters  from 
contemporary  writers.  Clifford's  remarks,  by  the  favourof 
Dr.  Percy'  were  at  last  obtained ;  and,  that  no  man 
ever  want  them  more,  I  wil!  extract  enough  to  Batisfy  all 
reasonable  desire. 

In  the  first  Iietter  his  observation  is  only  general :  ' 
do  live,"  says  he,  "  in  as  much  ignorance  and  darkneaa  U 
you  did  in  the  womb  :  your  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-aJ 
trades  shop ;  they  have  a  variety,  but  nothiug  of  value] 
and  if  thou  art  not  the  dullest  plant- animal  that  ever  the 
earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed  with  are  strangely 
mistaken  in  thee." 

In  the  seiiond,  he  tells  him  that  Almaazor  is  not  mors 
copied  from  Achillea  than  from  Ancient  Pistol.  "  Biit  I 
am,"  says  he,  "  strangely  mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  tUi 
very  Alnianzor  of  yours  iu  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.     Pr'ythee  tell  me  true, 

■  Mnrtin  Cl^fturd  (died  l(i77),  Master  of  (lie  Chanerhuuse.  He 
lUBiBtcd  the  Dake  of  Biickingha.in  in  ihe  produRtion  of  the  Be/itariat. 
The  four  letters  containing  his  atlnck  on  Drjden  were  publi^ted  in 
IGB7.     His  portrait  appears  in  the  Bvo.  ed.  of  Cowley's  Worit. 

Dr.  PercynT!S-lBn),De>n  of  Carlisle  and  aubsequently  Bisbopo' 

:.    In   176a  he  puliliahed   bin  celebrated  Religuei  of  Jneutt 

Engiieh  Poetry. 
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h  not  tliis  HufEca,p  once  the  Indian  Emperor,  and  s 

r  time  did  be  not  call  himself  Maximin  ?    Waa  not    , 

e  called  Ahntxra  f    I  mean  under  M-oni^v/ma, 

bidian  Emperor.    I  protest  and  tow  they  are  either  the 

I  alike  that  I  cannot,  for  my  heart,  distinguish 

Jfrom  the  other.    You  are  therefore  a  strange  uocon- 

kable  thief ;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal  from  others, 

wt  rob  thy  poor  wretched  self  too." 

V  was  Settle'e  time  to  take  his  revenge.    He  wrote  a 

nation  *  of  bis  own  lines  ;  and,  if  be  is  forced  to  yield 

ing,  makes  reprisals  upon  his  enemy.     To  say  that 

uwer  is  equal  to  the  censure,  ia  no  high  commenda- 

To  expose  Dryden's  method  of  analysing  hia  exprea- 

I,  he  tries  the  same  experiment  upon  the  description  of 

a.  the  Indian  Emperor,  of  which  however  he  does 

leny  the  excellence ;    but  intends  to  shew,  that  by 

i  misconatruction  every  thing  may  be  equally  repre- 

8  ridiculous.     After  so  much  of  Dryden's  elegant 

kdversions,  justice  requires  that  something  of  Settle's 

i  be  exhibited.    The  following  observations  are  there- 

P'foctracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages : 

" '  Fate  after  liim  below  with  pain  did  move, 

And  victory  could  scarce  keep  pace  above.' 

e  two  lines,  if  he  can  shew  me  any  sense  or  thought 
I  any  thing  but  bombast  and  noise,  he  shall  make  me 
bre  every  word  in  his  observations  on  "  Morocco"  sense. 
a.  the  '  Empress  of  Morocco  '  were  these  lines  ; 
'  I'll  travel  then  to  eome  remoter  sphere, 
Till  I  find  out  new  worlds,  aud  crown  you  there.' 

X  and  Obiervaiions  on  the  Brapreia  of  Morocco,  miied,  fuilh 
>  be  printed  instead  of  poeltcripi  with  the  next  edition 
jjTMe  Conquest  of  Granada,  Laodon,  1674,  4Eu.  Be-iasued  ia  1687  with 
ft  aceond  titlo-page  Sffiectiom  on  several  of  Mr.  Dryden'i  Fiays,  parlicv- 
iarly  the  fir^  and  second  pari*  <tf  the  Cirnqtieil  of  Granada.  By  E.  Settle, 
gent,  London,  4to. 
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"  On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

" '  Ihetieve  ourleamedauthorlakeaagjikerBforaeominii 
the  gphere  of  Morocco,  as  if  Morocco  were  the  globe  of  eortl 
and  water ;  hut  a  globe  it  iio  fphere  neither,  by  hie  leave' 
&c.  Bo  ephere  must  not  be  aense,  unless  it  relate  U 
colar  motion  about  a  globe,  in  which  sense  the  astronomeri 
use  it.  I  would  desire  him  to  expound  those  lines  in 
'  Granada : ' 


" '  ril  to  the  turrets  of  die  palace  go, 
And  add  new  fire  t«  those  that  fight  below. 
Thence,  hero-like,  with  torches  by  my  side, 
(Far  be  the  omen  tho')  mj  Love  I'll  guide. 
No.  like  hii  better  fortune  I'll  appear. 
With  open  onus,  loose  vail  and  flowing  hair, 
JuBt  flying  forward  from  my  rowliiig  sphere,' 


I 


I  wonder,  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make  ao  IwH 
with  sjihere  himself,  and  be  so  critical  in  other  men's  writ 
ings.  Fortune  is  fancied  stEinding  on  a  globe,  not  oEt 
sphere,  as  he  told  us  in  the  first  Act. 

"  Because  Elhanak't  '  Similies '  are  the  most  unlike  <*i*J' 
to  wAai  they  are  compared  in  the  world,  I'll  ymttu* 
to  start  a  simile  in  his  '  Annus  Klirabilia : '  he  gtvet  d 
poetical  description  of  the  ship '  called  the  '  London  j| 

"  *  The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim. 

The  Then ix- daughter  of  the  TinquiBht  old, 

Like  a  rich  bride  docs  to  the  ocean  swim. 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  alofl  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  Bangiiine  streamers  seera'd  the  flood  to  fire ; 

The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  hia  loom  design'd. 

Ones  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

'  "The  old  ahipth8'IiOnilon,'oneof  themany  oflhBCommonwetlll,  I 
had  be«D  destroyed  by  Are,  and  the  city  of  London  now  pivsentcd  ibl 
king   with    a  new   ship,   called    'The    Loyal   London.' 
'  London  '  was  burnt  before  (he  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Dutch  M(- J 
prised  Chatham  in  I66I." — A.  Uilbes, 
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What  a  wondsfsl  p^ic^ts-is  oiae?. "»  siaks  H  *:3if«>  pc^fci* 
il  beftotificasiocLi  -^  a  sofp  !  'lauz  :&.  h  pkeniie  zl  'ifbf  Iz^R 
ansa,  and  bos  a  vwv  5a.  ^ine  jotfC:  3aj.  lo  s^e  lii$ 
amble  comfmi^ssL  •sf  a  vcuv  sdjc?  Srt'Ti'i^Q&.  le  L>»  --.c 
&j  it  flies  upQtL  ihit  vm^vsi  ai*  aiaisLx  a*  a  ▼asc.  cr  ^121;  lik:^. 
at  it  seemed  a  wb^-  Bcc  oiir  aa:s2!i:r  as  libe  wm;^c  :c 
bis  was  not  in  bis  alQn»i».  ^^  ^xmz^rt  skim  co  £'.H&:n.=:c 
•alaoes ;  a  comparaoa  co  zbt^  pcrr«Me>.  wm»  a  wrfecsion  h<e 
id  not  arriTe  to.  tiH  his  "  T^>^^w  ETiip^rr.^r  $ "  -iij^  Eur 
lerhaps  bis  simititiide  hki  mc^r^  in  h  tran  w\^  Lma^riz^ : 
his  ship  bad  a  great  manj  grms  in  bcf .  and  tbej.  pu:  all 
ogether,  made  the  sting  in  tbe  waisp's  tail :  tor  this  is  dkll 
he  reason  I  can  gneas^  wbr  it  seem'd  a  k\u^-.  Bu;,  Iv- 
aose  we  will  allow  bim  all  we  can  to  help  om.  let  it  Iv  a 
henix  sea^woMp,  and  tbe  raritT  of  snch  an  animal  may  dv^ 
lach  towards  tbe  beigbtening  tbe  fanej. 
"  It  bad  been  mncb  more  to  bis  purpose,  if  be  bad  vie- 
igned  to  render  tbe  senseless  play  little,  to  baye  searv'hod 
)r  some  sacb  pedantry  as  this : 

'' '  Two  i&  scarce  make  one  possibility. 
If  justice  will  take  all  and  nothing  j^ve, 
Justice,  methinks,  is  not  distributiye. 
To  die  or  kill  jou,  is  the  altematiye, 
Rather  than  take  jour  life,  I  will  not  liye/ 

"  Observe,  bow  prettily  our  author  chops  logiok  in 
^roick  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting  words  as  tihtn' 
iive,  aUemative,  and  two  ifs,  no  man  but  himself  would 
,ve  come  within  the  noise  of.  But  he's  a  man  of  gtMu^ral 
iming,  and  all  comes  into  his  play. 
"  'Twould  hav%  done  well  too,  if  he  could  havo  nu»t  with 
'ajit  or  two,  worth  the  observation :  such  as, 
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*"  Mmc  fviftfy.  Son,  aad  A*  ft  lovei'a  paee, 
l^ave  'w™'tl»  aad  weeks  bekind  thee  iu  thj  tttx.'  ] 


F 

^H        **  Bat  vadj  tlw  Sua.  whether  he  fliee  a  lorer'g 
^B  Idts's  i»oe.  Iea«e«  weeks  and  muathe,  najr  yean  t 
^V  behind  hinn 

"  Poor  Bohin,'  or  any  otb^  of  the  PhilomathematicilrV 
would  hxte  giTm  him  utk&ction  in  the  point. 

"'If  I  mold  mt  thee  now,  thy  fate's  so  low, 

tTkat  1  must  stoop,  ere  I  can  gire  the  blow. 
But  nine  u  fixt  10  far  aboTe  ifaj  i^rown. 
That  tSl  thy  men. 
Filed  on  thy  back,  can  never  pull  it  down.' 

"Now  where  that  is,  Almanzor'a  fate  is  fist,  I  cannOt] 
gaess;  but  wherever  it  is,  I  believe  Almanzor,  and  iMnt; 
that  all  Abdalla'a  enhjects.  piled  upon  one  another,  migbl 
not  pull  down  his  fate  bo  well  as  without  piling:  beridw, 
I  think  Abdalla  so  wise  a  man.  that  if  Almanzor  had  toll 
him  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  might  do  the  feat,  l» 
wonld  scarce  bear  such  a,  weight,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff,  and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  daie. 

'  "  Foot  Bobin "  it  a  pseudoajm  which  has  lieen  used  by  difblttf 
writers.  The  allusion  here  is  In  William  Winslanley's  An  Mmaudl 
after  a  nev/oMim  vrrilien  by  Poor  Robin.  Knight  of  the  Btml 
Todl  wMer  to  tie  l/athematiekt,  &c.,  I6T7,  Svo.,  Bod  Foot  Bobin't  Scot 
of  Knotaledge,  ihowing  the  egicts  of  tke  Planets,  EecHpts  for  Caring  Dih 
tempen,  ^c.  ^c.,  by  Iht  Study  of  21  ytan  of  Poor  Bobin,  a  WeU  miti* 
to  the  JUatheniaiicis,  Will.  Winstanlcy  was  s  barber  in  the  liiM  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  Jamea  II,  Ha  is  best  known  from  his  Etiglait 
Worthiet,  Select  Liva  of  the  mott  eminent  persons  from  Coaelastiiu  ik 
Great  to  the  death  of  Oliver  CromvieU,  late  JProtettor.  He  republilM 
thia  book  in  1687,  rerised  and  cnrioiisly  altered  to  snit  the  timei.  TUl 
ia  a  wretched  compilation,  and,  according  to  Chalmers,  is  largtlj 
borrowed  from  [he  Theairum  Poetanim  of  E.  Philipa  ;  but  there  i>  • 
Terj  curiouB  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Maseum,  interlea-ved  and  full  of 
MSS.  noleg  by  Philip  Bliss,  Dr.  Percy,  and  J.  H.,  intenperBed  "ili 
newspaper  onttinga,  advertisements,  Sio.,  tc. 
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The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
Anil  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 
Bui,  imoppoB'd,  they  either  lose  tlieir  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumeH  to  tlieir  former  oourse.' 

very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  aenae  or  reason. 
:eiitB,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never  so  much,  can  never 
m  to  tlieir  former  course,  unless  he  can  suppose  that 
itains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impossible  :  nay  more, 
.he  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too.  A  trick  of  a 
'  unfaithful  memory, 

"  '  But  cau  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow.' 

'hich  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid  stream,  is 
•}i  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he  goes  to  quibble,  and 
that  it  is  possible  by  art  water  may  be  made  return, 
the  same  water  run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ; 
1  he  quite  confutes  what  he  says ;  for,  it  is  by  being 
ased,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  :  for  all  engines 
;  mate  water  ao  return,  do  it  by  compulsion  and  oppo- 
iD.  Or,  if  he  means  a  headlong  torrent  for  a  tide, 
zh  would  be  ridiculous,  yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes, 
come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies  straight  to 
r  former  course),  and  that  by  opposition  of  the  sea- 
Br,  that  drives  them  back  again. 

And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing  like  it,  'tis 
mder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As  here,  for  example  of, 
id  this  fanciful  thought  in  his  '  Ann.  Mirab.' ' 


f 


Old  father  Thames  raised  up  his  reverend  head ; 
Btvt  feared  the  fate  of  Simoeie  would  return  ; 
'Deep  in  hia  ooze  he  sought  hia  sedgy  bed ; 
And  shrunk  hh  waters  back  into  his  nrn.' 


his  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  '  Davideis,'  p.  9. 
_  '  Line  926,  Aid.  JD.  vol.  i.  p,  93. 
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-*  >  S«ift  Jofdan  Marted.  And  atnit  bacfaracd  ied, 
Hidhig  mamagat  tkitk  recda  im  aged  head. 
And  when  the  SpBiikrdc  tlieir  tM«iiIt  b^^ 
At  once  beat  ihoae  whLoat  and  tho^e  wiUun.' 


1 


"  This  Almunot  speaks  of  himself  ;  and  siu-e  for  one 
to  conquer  ati  army  within  the  dtr.  a.tiii  another  without' 
the  citj,  at  once,  is  something  difficult ;  but  this  fligbt  it 
pardonable,  to  some  we  meet  with  in  '  Ontnada/  OBmin, 
■peaking  of  Almanzor : 

•"Who,  like  a  tempeit  tbat  outrides  the  wind. 
Hade  a  jiut  battle,  ere  the  bodies  joined.' 

"  Pray  what  does  this  honourable  person  mean  by  atempeti 
thai  ftutridet  the  wind  '.  A  tempest  that  outrides  itself. 
To  suppose  a  tempest  without  wind,  is  as  bad  aasuppoButgi 
man  to  walk  without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet  as  being  the 
of  wind  only,  to  come  before  the  cause  is  a  little  prepoi' 
terouB :  so  that,  if  he  takes  it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  tl» 
other,  those  two  if»  will  scarce  make  one  poeaibility.'' 
Enough  of  Settle. 

"Marriage  Alamode'"  is  a  comedy,  dedicated  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Eocheater ;  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  tlw 
defender  of  his  poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune. 
Langbaine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  earl  of  Rochester 
therefore  was  the  famous  Wilmot,  whom  yet  tradition  al- 
ways represents  as  an  enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  him  with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to 
"  Juvenal." ' 

"  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery," '  a  comedj, 
was  driven  off  the  stage,  againut  the  opinion,  as  the  author 

'  First  acted  ftnd  printed  1673.     See  S.  S.  D.  vol,  iv,  p.  349. 

'  S.  S.  D,  vol.  xiii.  p.  B. 

'  Aciod  in  1673,     Printed  in  1673,     S.  S.  D.  *oL  i»,  p.  366. 
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Wys,  of  the  hett  judges.  It  is  dedicated,  in  a  very  elegaut 
liddreas,  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley ; '  in  whicli  he  finds  an 
opportunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment  and 
lOUueaBonable  cenaure. 

»  "Ambo;na"°  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dialogue  in  verse 
l|M  prose,  and  was  perhaps  written  ia  less  time  than  "  The 
^T^in  Martyr ;  "  '  though  the  author  thought  not  fit  either 
iBsteatatdously  or  mourufullj  to  tell  how  little  labour  it 
Bwt  him,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  produced  it.  It 
Wma  a  temporary  performance,  written  in  the  time  of  the 
3l}Qt(;h  war,  to  inflame  the  nation  against  their  enemies ; 
pk  whom  he  hopes,  as  he  declares  in  his  Epilogue,  to  make 
aluB  poetry  not  less  destructive  tlian  that  by  which  TyrtseuB  ■" 
j^  old  animated  the  Spartans.  This  play  was  written  in 
9^16  second  Dutch  war  in  167S. 

•J  "TroiluB  and  Crosaida,"'  is  a  play  altered  from  Shak- 
tl^)eare ;  but  so  altered  that  even  in  Langbaine'a  opiuioa, 
^Me  lagt  scene  in  the  third  act  ig  a  inasterpiece.     It  Ib  intro- 

tsd  by  a  discourse  on  the  grounds  of  criticism  in  tragedy: 
which  I  suspect  that  Bymer's  book'  had  given  occasion. 
The  "  Spanish  Fryar  "  is  a  tragi-comedy,'  eminent  for 
.■She  happy  coincideace  and  coalition  of  the  two  plots.     As 
^  was  written  against  the  Papists,  it  would  naturally  at 
''dat  time  bare  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  ]>artty  by  the 

'  8ir  Charles  Sidlej  (as  Malona  hsjs  the  name  was  then  written)  was 
■DM  of  "the  three  most  emineni  wits  of  that  time"(IG68).     Buniel, 
\fiut.  qfhU  Own  Tims,  vol.  i.  p.  36S,  8vo,  1753. 
F     ■  Acted  aud  printed  1673.      Ibid.  vol.  t.  p,  I. 

i'  Thii  should  be  Tht  Royal  Marlyr. 
I      *  See  Grote'a  HUt.  Greece,  >d1.  ii.  p.  I3B. 
»  Pnbliflhed  1679.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  vi.  p.  241. 

*  Tragedies  of  the  Imt  o^e  coiaidered  and  examined,  Lend.  1678,  Bvo. 
.     '  This  WES  the  ooly  drama  prohibited  bj  James  II.  aftei 
,«ioii;  and  singularly  enough,  il  was  ths  flrs(  plaj  represented  by  order  of 
Lljaeeu  Mary  after  the  Kevulution,  and  honuured  with  her  presenoe.     It 
tna  brought  out  in  1681.      S.  S.  B.  vol,  r>.  p.  393,  Aid.  D.  vol.  i. 
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popnlaritj'  wbicL  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partly  by 
T«al  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risible  part,  it  ( 
tinned  long  a  fa'vourite  of  the  publii^k. 

It  was  Drrden's  opinion,  at  least  for  some  time,  andk 
maintains  it  in  the  dedication  of  this  play,  that  the  dnn 
required  an  alternation  of  eomick  and  tragick  scene*,  U 
that  it  is  necessary  to  mitigat«  by  aUeviatioDs  of  mm 
ment  the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the  fatigue) 
toilsome  passions.  "  WhoeTCr,"  says  he,"  "  cannot  perfon 
both  parta,  is  btd  half  a  writer  for  the  stage." 

The  "  Duke  of  Guise,"  ''  a  tragedy  written  in  conjunctifl 
with  Lee,'  as  "  Oedipus  "  had  been  before,  seems  to  H 
serve  notice  only  for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  W 
nant  of  the  Covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies* 
the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  violence,  andwd 
answered  by  him ;  though  at  last  he  seems  to  withdrM 
from  the  conflict,  by  transferring  the  greater  part  of  thl 
blame  or  merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  cW 
tract  had  been  made  between  them,  by  which  they  wfMtj 
join  in  writing  a  play ;  and  Ae  ha^ened,  says  Dryd^t 
claim  the  promise  just  upon  the  finishing  of  a  poem,  «t*i 
woald  Aaw  been  glad  of  a  Utile  respite. — Two  thirds  <if\ 
belonged  to  him ;  and  to  me  only  the  first  scene  of  th  ^ 
the  whole  fourth  act.  and  the  first  half  or  somewhat  Wii*\ 
the  fifth.' 

This  was  a  play  written  professedly  for  the  party  of  tb 
duke  of  York,  whose  Bucoession  was  then  opposed,  i 
parallel  is  intended  between  the  Leaguers  of  France  «si 


'   S,  S.  O.  vol,  yi.  p.  410. 

'  Acted  and  printed  lfi83.      8.  S.  D.  vol.  vii,  p.  1, 

"  Nathaniel  Lee  (1667-1«92),  a  dramalic  poet,  of  whoie  ihin"' 
iragodlBB  AUxandfT  the  Great  is  the  beat  known.— Mati.  Amoib.    ■ 

'  Vindicatioa  of  the  Duke  of  Guiss,  pub.  1683,  S.  &  i).  M  ^ 
p.  U9.  The  poem  Drjden  speaks  of  "  finishing "'  ig  suppooeit  U  hlnW 
^Biligio  Laid,  pub.  Noy.  1682. 
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>  CoTeoajiters  of  England  ;  and  this  intention  produced 
!  controverey. 

'  Albion  and  Albanius" '  is  a  musical  drama  or  opera, 
Itten,  like  the  "  Duke  of  GuiBe,"  against  the  Kepublicans- 
Ith  what  Bucceaa  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found. 
'•  The  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man  "  is  termed 
him  an  opera :  *  it  ia  rather  a  tragedy  in  heroick  rhyme, 
b  of  which  the  personages  are  such  aa  cannot  decently 
exhibited  on  the  stage.      Some  sueh  production  was 
eseen  by  Marvel,  who  writes  thus  to  Milton : 
"  Or  if  a  work  go  infinite  be  EpannVI. 
Jealous  1  was  lease  some  less  skilfal  band, 
Such  u  disquiet  alwayii  what  ia  well, 
And  bj  ill-imitating  would  excel, 
Might  hence  preaume  the  whole  creation's  day. 
To  change  in  acenea,  and  show  it  in  a  play."  ^ 

is  another  of  his  hasty  productions  ;  for  the  heat  of  his 
aigiuation  raised  it  in  a  month. 

Fhia  composition  is  addressed  to  the  princess  of  Modena, 
m  dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain  of  flattery  which  dis- 
Lces  genius,  and  which  it  was  wonderful  that  any  man 
it  knew  the  meaning  of  his  own  words,  could  use  with- 
b  self -detestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle  earth  and 
irven,  by  praising  human  excellence  in  the  language  of 

Ihe  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroick  verse,  and 
Btict  licence ;  by  which  ia  meant  not  any  liberty  taken 
contracting  or  extending  words,  but  the  use  of  bold 
tdons  and  ambitious  figures. 

'  This  plttj  was  b«ing  porrormei)  for  the  eixlh  time  June  13th,  1685, 
ion  an  eipresE  brought  the  news  of  Monnioulh'a  landing.  U  was 
ioled  in  the  mme  year,  S.  S.  B.  lol.  vii.  p.  221. 
'  tnb.  167*.  It  bfta  been  supposed  thftt  the  origin  of  this  play  was 
leltilian  myslprj,  tha  Jdajna  of  Aadreini.  See  MaHson's  Milton,  vol. 
i  bli.  iii.  ch.  n. 


■  On  ParmiiM  Last,  line  17.     Grosart's  nA.  Marvel,  1872,  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
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Tbe  reaMO  which  1m  girm  Cor  printmg  wiut  « 
sorted,  cauDot  b?  oTerpftaaed  :  "  I  was  indooed  to  itm 
own  defence,  mauj  bmidred  cope«  of  it  beiog  i 
Abroad  witfaotit  mj  knowledge  or  consent,  and  e 
gatbering  new  bnlta,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  ■ 
me." '    Tbeae  copies  as  tbej  gathered  faults  wen 
rratlr  manascript ;  and  he  lived  in  an  age  verf  i 
oars,  if  many  hundred  copies  of  fourteen  bundt 
were  likelr  to  he  tiaQscribed.     An  author  has  a  r 
print  his  own  works,  and  needs  not  seek  an  apologf' 
falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write  the  dediiali     - 
felt  DO  pain  in  writing  the  preface. 

"  Aureng  Zebe  " '  is  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  actioui 
1.  great  prince  then  reigning,  hut  over  nations  not  likeljl 
employ  their  criticks  upon  the  transactions  of  the  Englii     *■ 
stage.     If  he  had  known  and  disliked  his  own  charactt     t 
our  trade  waa  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his  n 
meut.    His  country  is  at  such  a.  distance,  that  the  ma 
might  Ije  safely  falsified,  and  the  incidents  feignedi  fi    ■ 
remoteness  of  place  is  remarked  by  Racine,  to  afford  tJl 
lame  conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme;  and  has  the  appearwo    ^ 
of  being  the  moat  elaborate  of  all  the  dramas.     ~ 
sonages  are  imperial ;  but  the  dialogue  is  often  doineatifi 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommodaiel  M 
familiar  incidents.    Tbe  complaint  of  life '  is  cetebntti    ' 

'  8.  8.  i).  vol.  T.  p.  111. 

"  Aurung  Ztbi,  or  the  Great  Mogul,  woi  iicted  1675  ttnd  printed  ItTI 

1  ■'  When  I  consider  life,  'tia  aJl  a.  cheat : 

Yel,  fooled  with  hope,  men  fnvour  tbe  decai 
Tnial  on  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  : 
To-mojTow'ij  filwr  iban  (he  former  da;  ; 
LiM  vroriie,  and  while  il  says  we  shall  be  bli 
With  some  now  jojs,  cuib  off  what  we  posse 

S,  v.  vol,  V,  p.  S5S.     Quoted  by  Boswell.  lol.  iv.  p.  i: 


t  there  are  many  other  paaaagee  that  may  be  read  with 
asure. 

rhis  play  is  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Miilgrave,  after- 
rda  duke  of  Buckingham,  bimeelf ,  if  not  a  poet,  yet  a^ 
iter  of  versea,  and  a  critick.  In  this  addrcBs  Dryden 
76  the  first  hints  of  hia  intention  to  write  an  epick  poem. 
i  meotions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he  seema 
raid  lest  hia  plan  should  be  purloined,  aa,  be  says,  hap- 
ned  to  him  when  he  told  it  more  plainly  in  his  preface- 

"Juvenal."  "The  design,"  aays  he,'  "you  know  is 
Bat,  the  story  English,  and  neither  too  near  the  present 
068,  nor  too  distant  from  them." 

"All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  loat," '  a  tragedy 
inded  upon  the  story  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  h© 
la  u8,  ie  the  only  play  which  he  urrote  for  himself ;  the  rest 
T©  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal  consent  ac- 
uity the  work  in  which  he  has  admitted  the  fewest  im- 
aprieties  of  atyle  or  character ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal 
loany,  though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that  by  admit- 
ig  the  romantick  omnipotence  of  Love,  he  has  recom- 
laded  as  laudable  and  worthy  of  imitation  that  conduct. 
lich,  through  all  agea,  the  good  have  censured  aa  vicious, 
d  the  bad  despised  aa  foolish. 

Of  this  play  the  prologue  aud  the  epilogue,  though 
itten  upon  the  common  topicks  of  malicious  and  igno- 
at  criticism,  and  without  any  particular  relation  to  the 
Aracters  or  incidents  of  the  drama,  are  deaervedly  cele- 
ited  for  their  elegance  and  spriteliness. 

'  Limberham,  or  the  kind  Keeper," '  is  a  comedy,  which, 

S,S,  D.  lol.  T.  p.  196. 

Acted  and  girinied  1678.    S.  S.  D.  vol.  v.  p.  30G.    The  tide  is  note- 
Ihy,  All/oT  Love;  or  tht  Worid  welt  Loai,  a  Tmgtdff,  aa  it  ie  acted 
'Ju  Tkeaire  Royal,  and  writlen  in  iniiaiioK  of  Shaie^tar^l  style. 
John  Drydtn,  servant  to  bis  iitieMj. 
8.  A  vol.  ri.  p.  1. 
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after  the  third  night,  was  prohibited  as  too  indecent  1 
the  stage.  What  gave  offence,  was  in  the  printing,  lu  t 
author  says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that: 
indecenCT  was  objected  to ;  but  liangbaine,  who  yet  aeld( 
favonrs  him.  imputes  its  expulsion  to  resentment,  becaii 
it  80  mtuh  trpoaed  the  keeping  part  of  the  town. 

"  Oedipus  "  '  is  a  tr^edy  formed  by  Dryden  and  Lee, 
conjunction,  from  the  works  of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  C* 
neille.    Dryden  planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  firt     I 
and  third  acts. 

"Don  Sebastian"'  is  commonly  esteemed  either  the  fa 
or  second  of  his  dramatick  performances.  It  is  too  loi^l 
be  all  acted,  and  has  many  characters  and  manyincidenU 
and  though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantick  dignitj 
and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet  as  it  makes  appi 
to  the  possibilities  of  real  life,  and  has  some  sentimeid 
which  leave  a  strong  impression,  it  continued  long 
tract  attention.  Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  and  ttw 
Tieissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes  whui 
the  writer  intended  for  comick ;  but  which,  I  suppo** 
that  age  did  not  much  commend,  and  this  would 
■dure.  There  are.  however,  passages  of  excellence  uniTe> 
sally  acknowledged;  the  dispute  and  the  reconciliation « 
Dorai  and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  after  Dryden  had  f« 
some  years  discontinued  dramatick  poetry. 

"  Amphitryon  "  '  is  a  comedy  derived  from  Plautue  aoS 
Moliere.  The  dedication  is  dated  Oct.  1690,  This  pUj 
seems  to  have  succeeded  at  its  first  appearance  ;  and  was, 
think,  long  considered  as  a  very  diverting  entertainment 

"  CQeomenes  " '  is  a  tragedy,  only  remarkable  as  it  owa- 

'  Acted  1678,  printed  1679.     S.  S.  D.  vol,  li  p.  120, 
'  Acted  and  printed  1690.     S,  S.  D.  vol.  vii,  p.  2SS. 
=  Aiited  unrt  printea  1690,      S,  S,  O.  toI.  riii.  p.  I. 
'  Acted  BDd  publUbed  1  BBS.    S.  S.  D.  vol,  yiii.  p,  203. 
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med  an  inridgirt  idat«d  in  t]i«  **  G-uardiau "  ^^Niv  <W^^, 
td  aUunreiT  mmtioiied  bj  Dirden  in  his  pivfiuv.  As  ho 
me  oat  from  the  i^^Nreaentation.  he  was  a^w^sttnt  thuH  l\v 
n&e  aizy  stripling:  Had  I  hftn  lefi  ahne  iriM  ti  y«»NH^ 
%Mi^,  I  womid  moi  hare  tpeni  my /iW  like  ^our  SiHtrtsut, 
UMif  Sir,  said  Drrden. perAa/w  u  true;  but  gu*e  me  /c-ikv 
M7  yoH,  thai  yon  art  no  hero, 

"  King  Arthur  "  is  another  opera/  It  iik-as  the  last  work 
at  I>rTden  performed  for  King  Charles,  who  did  not  livo 
see  it  exhibited;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  havo  Ihvu  ovor 
ought  npon  the  stage.*  In  the  dedioatiou  U>  U\o  mar- 
is of  Halifax,  there  is  a  rerr  elegant  oharaotor  of  Chariot. 
d  a  pleasing  account  of  his  latter  life.  When  this  >vaM 
st  brought  upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  duko  of  Moiu 
3uth  had  landed  was  told  in  the  tbeatrt\  u|h>u  whirli 
e  company  departed,  and  ''Arthur**  was  oxhiluUnl  no 
are.' 

His  last  drama  was  **  Love  triumphant/*  a  tragi-iimioti  v . 
L  his  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury  ho  moutioiiH  //ir« 
umess  of  fortune  to  which  he  has  volafUarUy  reiineed  Ai*m« 
}f,  and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  he  ashamed. 
This  play  appeared  in  1694/  It  is  said  to  have  Ihh'ii 
isucoessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceeding  merely  fri>in  a 
lange  of  mind,  is  confessed  by  the  author  to  Ik'  dt't'tn*- 
fe.  Thus  he  began  and  ended  bis  dramatiok  lalH>iirs 
ith  ill  success. 

Erom  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces  it  will  Ih^  Hup- 
osed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must  have  improved  his 


*  Aeted  and  published  1691.    S.  S.  2>.  vol.  viii.  p.  123. 

*  This  clause  of  the  sentence  is  evidently  printed  by  mistaku. 

'  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  points  out  that  this  circumstance  is  rulatod  by 
ihoson  of  the  wrong  play.  It  occurred  during  the  representation  of 
liim  and  Albanua  (1685).  See  Downes'  Roacius  Anglioanwt^  l2mo, 
08,  p.  40. 

*  See  Evelyn's  2^r^,  Jan.  11, 1693-4. 
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fortune ;  at  least,  that  such  diligence  with  such  abiSB      4 
must  have  set  penury  at  defiance.     But  in  Dryden's  1 
the  drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  approimtM 
whiiih  it  has  now  obtained.     The  playhouse  was  abhoW    ei 
by  the  Puritans,  and  avoided  by  those  who  desired  A 
character  of  aeriousnesa  or  decency.   A  grave  lawyer  ww 
have  debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would  b 
impaired  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those  mansions  ( 
dissolute  licentiousness.    The  profits  of  the  theatre,  wh 
I  many  classes  of  the  people  were  deducted  from  ll 
audience,  were  not  great ;  and  the  poet  had  for  a  longtJB 
single  night.     The  first  that  had  two  nights  11 
SoiUhem,'  and  the  first  that  had  three  was  Bowie."    Til 
were  however,  in  those  days,  arts  of  improving  i,  poeS     a; 
profit,  which  Dryden  forbore  to  practise ;  and  a  play  thai     p 
tore  seldom  produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounJ     D 

'  Born   1G60,  wia  iinlj  twealy-twn  when   hia  first  pUv  «U  Mil     ^ 
9  wrote,  to  support  the  court  pwtj',  Tht  Loyal  Brother,  mlenied  Wl 
Iitken  M  ■  rumplinient  to  the   Dake  of  York.      Cf.  p.  30, 1. 
Dryiien  nddresgea  him  ui  "Young  DiBn."    He  il  was   who 
Ctfvinmti  for  Dryden ;  and  in  IG96  he  wrote  Oroonoko,  a  plav 
on  th«  novel  of  Che  luune  namu  by  Afra  Behn,  and  intended  as  n 
(.n  ularery. — A.  Milnbs. 
Sonihtmi  waa  Pope's 

"  Turn,  whom  hearen  aeaX  down  to  raise 
l^e  price  of  Proh^nes  and  of  Plays." 

Globeed.  Pupc.p.illl. 
*  Shadwell  received  ^£130  for  the  tldrd  day  of  the  Sguirt  qf  aM  ^ 
(XkiwRea,  p,  A\\  who  adrts,  "  whii-h  waa  the  great«t  receipt  diefM 
hail  ml  Drnry  I^ne  al  single  priecs."  Southeme,  in  his  dedka^oal 
Sir  A«toHy  £oi«  (It^Sl),  records  his  interest  in  the  third  and  »ilh  l«l 
aentations.  Fangnhar,  in  the  preface  to  hia  /ncoiufaiil  (IToa).  «p^t<  ' 
his  tixtli  n^t :  and  Pope  eomnetnoratee  in  the  Stmeiad  "  mra  d' ' 
days,"  and  "  thin  third  daji,"*  A  "  warm  "  third  nig:ht  cipared  al 
'  r  guineas.  The  "  Dedication  "  seldum  brought  more  than  thei 
ary  lee  of  twenty  guineas,  and  the  highest  copy  money  lot  a  ^ 
UTed  hy  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  thirty  guineas.    This  In  W 


f  the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  dedication, 
ad  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a.  dedication,  written  with  such 
legance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as  neither  haughtiness 
or  avarice  could  he  imagined  able  to  rCBist.  But  he 
eems  to  have  made  flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is 
rorth  nothing  of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often  accompanied 
is  work  with  a  preface  of  criticiam ;  a  kind  of  learning 
ben  almost  new  in  the  English  language,  and  which  he, 
'ho  bad  considered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
Titing,  was  able  to  distribute  copiously  aa  occasions  arose. 
tj  these  dissertations  the  publick  judgment  must  have 
een.  much  improved ;  and  Swift,  who  conversed  with 
►ryden,  relates'  that  he  r^retted  the  success  of  his  own 
istructions,  and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
kilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for  some  time  a 
lay  was  considered  as  less  likely  to  be  well  received,  if 
Mne  of  his  verses  did  not  introduce  it.  The  price  of  a 
Fologue  was  two  guineas,  till  being  asked  to  write  one  for 
tr-  Southern,  he  demanded  three ;  Not,  said  he,  yoimg  man, 
lit  of  disre»pect  to  yoii,  hut  the  playerg  have  had  my  gooiU  too 

Though  he  declares,  that  in  his  own  opinion  his  geoius 
tiB  not  dramatick,  he  had  great  confidence  in  bis  own  fer- 
lity ;  for  be  is  said  to  have  engaged,  by  contract,  to 
irnisb  four  plays  a  year.' 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  1678,  he  published  "All 
)r  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two  parts  of  the  "Conquest  of 

'  On  this  passage,  and  for  the  relationship  between  Drjden  and  Swift, 
W  Malone'a  lA/e  of  Dryiea,  toI.  i.  pp.  238-340. 

■  From  the  Memorial  from  the  King's  Flayers,  given  by  Malnne, 
p.  73-75,  it  seems  the  contract  was  for  three  plays  u  year,  and  even  this 
e  did  noi  fulfil. 
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tikrwiv  tbt  Sir  Bobut  Howard  vaa 
Aemgn  «M  probablr  to  ndicnte  the  reigoiif    ^ 

VbA  <d  tk  fwiwi— I  satire,  to  wlucli  it  might  o^ 
fint  R«c|«>a«.  H  wnr  iamt  or  obscured.     Baifes  probabi]F 
~  the  iliTMM.  and  mimki^d  the  maimer '  of  Di^dtn; 
the  (mat  voids  wUch  are  so  often  tn  his  mouth  ma;  bt    ^ 
s^^OMd  to  hAve  b«9  Diyden's  habitual  phrases,  or  c 
exi:lAuatioiis.     ilayM.   vh«i   he   is    to   wnte, 
aad  pai^«d :  this,  aa  lamotte '  relates  himself  tl> 
h««  houd.  w»B  the  real  piactk«  of  the  poet. 

Acre  woe  other  sttokes  in  the  "  Bebeareal "  b;  whidl 
malice  was  gntified :  the  debate  between  Lore  and  Hi 
whid  beefie  prince  VoUcine  in  a  single  boot,^  is  swd  1» 
imwe  albided  to  the  misconduct  of  the  duke  of  Onnond, 
who  loet  IhiUio  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying  with 
m)stre«s. 

The  earl  of  Rochest«r,  to  suppress  the  reputation  4 
Drvden.  took  Settle  into  his  protection,  and  endeavoundtt 
persoade  ihe  publiok  that  its  approbation  had  been  to  t 
time  mispWed.  Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation.' 
"  Empress  of  Morocco,"  baring  fia^t  delighted  the  toini 
was  carried  in  triumph  to  Whitehall,  and  played  by  tie 
ladies  of  the  court.  Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  tlis 
highest ;  the  nest  moment  began  its  fall,    Rochester  willl- 

'  -'It  is  incredible  vhat  pains  Bnckingliam  took  with  one  of* 
■clora,  to  lewh  him  lo  apeak  some  passages  in  Baj-es'  part  in  ibe  Bf- 
ktanal  righi."     Dpaa  Lockier  in  Spmc^s  AnecdeUt,  p.  63,  ed.  !M0. 

'  Mr.  Miloe  slates  ibat  he   has  searrbed  diligmtl;,  but  iD  laio, 
this  pais^ie  in  Charles  Lamoiie"s  Essay  on  FotlTy  and  Faintmg  mil*  »■ 
lotion  to  Hixtirry,  1730. 


'  This  i. 


\  Tki  Eektarml,  aa  iii 


a,  in  which  Prince  Volseius  falls  in  loTe  while  pulling  on  hil  ta« 
After  debating  whetbet-  he  shonld  jield  u.  the  oommands uf  honour,!** 
put  on  both  boots,  or  to  love,  urging  hi^  to  put  on  neither,  he  lM» 
hops  BMj  m  one.    See  Arber'a  Reprint   p  87 


rew  his  patronage;  seeming  resolved,  Bays  one  ot  his 
it^raphers,  to  have  a  judgement  contrary  to  that  of  the  tovm. 
'erhapB  being  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a 
fertain  height,  even  when  be  had  himeclf  contributed  to. 

Neither  criticka  nor  rivals  did  Drydeu  much  mischief, 
LnleBB  they  gained  from  hia  own  tem.per  the  power  of  vex- 
ag  him.  which  his  frequent  bursts  of  resentment  give 
Bason  to  suspect.  He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or 
traid  of  some  future  censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart  of 
lis  wounds  by  the  lialra  of  bis  own  approbation,  and  en- 
Leavoars  to  repel  the  shafts  of  criticism  by  opposing  a 
bield  of  adamantine  confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against  him,  was 
hat  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he  never  attempted  any 
igorous  defence  ;  for,  though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes 
ajuriously  censured,  he  would  by  denying  part  of  the 
harge  have  confessed  the  rest ;  and  as  liis  adversaries  had 
he  proof  in  their  own  hands,  he,  who  knew  that  wit  had 
ittle  power  against  facts,  wisely  left  in  that  perplexity 
rhich  geueraUty  produces  a  question  which  it  was  his  in- 
Breat  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked  by  vindica- 
ion,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty-five  to 
ixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
msied  by  the  composition  of  eight  and  twenty  pieces  for 
he  stage,  Dryden  found  room  in  the  same  space  for  many 
>theT  undertakings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at  least  once 
luspected  of  writing  more  ;  for  in  1679  a  paper  of  verses, 
ailed  "  an  Essay  on  Satire,"  '  was  shewn  about  in  manu- 
wript,  by  which  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the  dutchess  of  Ports- 

'  Vii.  iifr.  vol.  ii.  lAfc  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BuckinghaTmkin,  who 
H>aa  the  aalhor  of  the  Terseg,  and  who  intrusted  lo  Dryden  tba  task  of 
revising  them.     Aid.  D.  vol.  i.  ilv. 


r 

^^V  moutli,  and  others,  were  bo  much  provoked,  that,  ac  tru 

^H  euppoHed,  for  the  actors  were  never  discoTered.  iher  pro- 

^^M  cured  Drydeu,  whom  they  BUEpe(.'t«d  as  the  author,  b)  be 

^^K  waylaid  and  beaten.    This  incident  is  meptioued  bj  li» 

^^M  duke  of  BucUinghumsbire,  the  true  writer,  in  his  "  Art  of 

^^H  Poetrj  ;  "  where  he  says  of  Drjdt 

H  " 
m  ' 

|i 
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"  Thnujih  prais'd  and  beaten  for  another's  rhjmi 
Hifl  own  deserves  as  great  applause  sometimes.'' 


■■Artrf 


His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his 
thought  necessary  tu  the  success  of  every  poetical  or  lit* 
rsjy  performance,  and  therefore  he  was  eng^ed  to  coil- 
trihiite  something-,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  public*- 
tions.  He  prefixed  the  "  Life  of  Polybiua "  lo  lis 
translation  of  Sir  Henry  Sheers ;  '  and  those  of  haaiB 
and  Plutareh  to  versions  of  their  works  by  different  bftn^B- 
Of  the  English  "Tacitus"  he  translated  the  first  book; 
and.  if  Gordon  be  credited,  translated  it  from  the  Prendl' 
Such  a  charge  can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  soms  de- 
gree of  indignation  ;  l)ut  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  so  much  V 
be  inferred  that  Drydeu  wanted  the  literature  necessaij  tt 
the  perusal  of  "Taiiitus,"  as  that,  considering  himself  U 
hidden  in  a  crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  pubhck  f  ui 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get  it  by  tto 
nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  ■'  Epiatlea  of  Ovid  "  being  translated  by  tie 
poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was  the,  work  of  DiJ" 
den,  and  another  of  Dryden  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  WU 

'  The  Hiilory  of  Fdyhitu  the  Mi^alopolitan,  prefixml  to  Slieers'  in'* 
lation,  leeit.  Sir  Heiiry  Sheors  ie  said  b;  Mabne  to  linie  ben* 
soldier. 

°  "Drydenhas  translated  the  firet  book  J  bat  hasdone  it  almost  littnHj 
from  M.  Amelot  de  Ja  Houiaaye,  with  so  muth  haste  and  little  exsctriW 
that,  besids  hi»  many  mistakes,  be  has  introduced  aeieral  GaUiciau," 
— "at  bast  it  a  only  (he  French  translator ill-tran) 
TVona.  TaciUit,  T.  Gordon,  Dublin,  172S,  pp.  a-3. 


•J. 

V  t 


the  liiiflpArr  Taiar  r  oi't^   hsuiot.      T7»y-  ~   finnr.i     ^'     ^  ~ 

and  ITrtTiranrr  -  ixux   -ZUML   "Hi-    TUUaeilttE:'    C:  Lli-    IliXlll       — 1-^ 

Umn  Tifctrr  jutL  Ta4aE*a>    U2:Tmr:  3iiiiaiitfr    i^eniiaii.  T'.olrr. 
and  Ccirjfrr.  ma..  inxsL  l-    stv-  -ouuhims*.'    -x   i    nrfr^TV'i:- 


Tti  l-ficO..  X>C"vu*n_  i^t^jaiii*  v«r  iii*jt'  \:^jufdi'jii*'^tl   rr  mir- 
ing jKiinikisEt  -writi.  iMeir-    ^    tu-   iij^au'.»ni  iji-   Baxrr-  Culrrc 

Hioinxiaiitr  kt  iu  u^sul. 

the  Buj.ij.>un  of  i»iioL<5L"  ijrui'jii.-irjt  iiuc   il  viu-ji_  ■nier^'iTY 

*  Smadvt  'yaHsaqpt,  wsr-vnu  jun  v<ju2j;^r  jha  a:'  tut  ^TnmjLtisuni  ii 
Tqik  (l£TT-jWii,.  iii:  worui  vtmixiriif^  bmtup,  Zrmek,  TWLi\iisd\^. 
1615,  foil :  nf  viucsL  tiMflife  juiv«  MfM  «;^:  ir  io.  cdiiioaifr  IItuii^ 
^  OtmS^i  Mmaim«fnM»M9L.  ita:,  J-v/ravmru-.  o-  zsa  J^aa.mf  •-  J'. -icm.. 
l636i,  lc£..  Ab,c  "^imoi  tiiiuiu  fauiDvit  mt  nian  if  Tiuiui.  «iu.  tuiw 
the  FiTigliuTt  JKQcnu^ef:    iiau    l^vuuuu  mit    "^idie    mu.  iii>  iir4^    i» 

'  Buum  Horronj.l.'  2     .-ay:.->tt^  .  muisiuTtr  n:  ."rv.iTm  jju.  rr-N 

'  S.  S.  2/.  vtL.  11..  J.,  -ifi.     l.Vii«  If  lien.   JjL.  J  .  vd"..  .  j..  :.!■-.  wit.  -«niui 
^^ith  mtdi  ftVidxTT  tua:  um-  fmr  «dnjoi.  ipik  muc  jl  aiimn  &   nmnj 
UmI  tlie  nHnid  wmt  hsuukc  iwfm  um:  «ul  a:  IiiKieiiii«r      Z^w   .    l^^^^ 
otbn-«dhiaitt  of  -a*  p«ft*  wer*  imuuiUfeL  it  ISSi.  wic  ir.  .i;>»  ^ 
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Bale  BO  large,  tltat  m;  father,'  an  old  bookseller,  toll 
me,  he  had  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  SachevertS't 
trial.' 

The  reaBOQ  of  this  general  perusal  Addiaoa  has  attempUd 
to  derive  from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in  the  ii 
Teatigation  of  secrets ;  and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher 
the  names  procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no  need 
to  enquire  why  those  verses  were  read,  which,  to  all  the 
attraetiona  of  wit,  elegance,  aud  harmony,  added  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  factious  passions,  aud  filled  every  mind 
with  triumph  or  resentment.' 

It  could  not  lie  supposed  that  all  the  provocation  given 
by  Dryden  would  be  eudured  without  resistance  or  reply- 
Both  his  person  and  his  party  were  exposed  in  their  tumi 
to  the  shafts  of  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 

'  Micliitil  Johonn,  bookaiilUr,  of  Lichfield,  who  Bocording  to  >  InM' 
tion  of  the  (own,  carried  his  boj  Sunuel  on  bis  shoulder  to  hear  iht 
renowned  Sacheierell  presrh.      See  Boawell'a  JohiuoH,  vol.  i.  p.  1^ 

"  Sachevcrell'i  trial.  In  the  year  1709  the  struggle  was  at  ils  heigM 
between  Harley  and  [he  adherents  of  Marlborough,  The  qiiten, 
frnDariog  Hurley,  had  been  obliged  to  give  way,  nnd  Harley  had  heca 
diamisaed  from  hrs  office  of  Seoretarj  of  State.  But  he  only  wailedt 
pliance  to  return,  having  with  bim  both  the  royal  favour  and  the 
popular  feeling.  Just  at  this  juncture  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached,  on 
Nov,  S,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  a  sermon,  at  St.  Paul's,  in 
which  ho  attacked  the  ministry  in  Che  moat  violent  terma.  The  aeniKill 
was  primed  and  40.000  copies  sold  in  b  few  weeka.  Tbe  ministry  ini' 
peached  him  and  he  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  this  drewoiK 
anch  a  great  popular  maDil^atalion  in  his  favour  that  the  queen  Ml 
eiroog  enough  gradually  to  effect  tbe  changes  in  [he  ministry  she  bid 
long  desired,  Johnson  tnust  intend  to  allude  to  the  sale  of  the  sermdil 
when  be  speaks  of  tbe  sale  of  the  trial,  for  though  the  trial  was  printed, 
and  contained  the  speech  in  defence  spoken  by  Sacheverell.  and  supposei 
to  have  been  composed  for  bim  by  biabop  Atlerbury,  there  is  no  record, 
as  in  the  caae  of  tbe  sermon,  of  any  very  enomtaua  aale.  Cf,  Lift  of 
Pope,  p.  166,  (.  8,  and  note, — A,  Milkes. 

'  "  The  greatcnl  of  his  satires  ....  The  spontaneous  ease  of  expres- 
sion, tbe  rapid  tranaitiona,  the  general  elasticity  and  movement,  hats 

ler  been  excelled,"    Hallam,  Liieralure,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 


r^.i,.  titles,  ov  Bet  P^.^-"^',!^. 
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■.     It  may  be  observed,  that  as  Dryden'a  genius 
monly  eicit*d  by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely 
rites  upon  a  general  topick, 

a  after  the  accession  of  king  Jamea,  when  the  design 

xecOQciling  the  nation  to  the  church  of  Rome  beca.me 

rent,  and   the  relig;ion  of  the  court   gave   the   only 

frcaciouB  title  to  its  favours.  Dryden  declared  himself  a. 

iKTert  to  popery.     This  at  aay  other  time  might  have 

I  with  little  censure.     Sir  Kenelm  Bigby  '  embraced 

the  two   Rainolde "  reciprocally   converted  one 

lier;  and  Chillingworih '  himself  was  a  while  so  en- 

^led  in  the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  to 

1  in&Jlible  church.     If  men  of  argument  and  study  can 

i  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives,  as  may  either  unite 

1  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  detain  them  in  uncer- 

Dty,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  man,  who  perhaps 

'  enquired  why  he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an 

fol  and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist,  over- 

s  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and  unexpected  ai^u- 

Fid.  supr.  p.  6. 
*  Dr.  John  lUinolds  (1649-1G07),  vras  one  aF  the  most  learned  and 
'9  of  the  BJitcentb  century.  He  was  b  svholnr  of  Corjius 
j,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Lecturer  on  Aristotle.  Sculiger  rugrcts 
i  de&th  as  a  loss  Vi  all  Frotestant  Cbitrches.  Wood  Ealls  him  "  a 
p  uf  infinite  reading,  and  of  a  vaat  memory."  Wiiliam  Rainolds,  hia 
"  "  1  16fi9.  They  were  educated,  one  in  the  Church  of 
B,  the  other  in  the  Protestant  eotnm union,  and  were  said  to  have 
IBvertodeach  other  in  (be  course  of  disputation.     See  Hailuni,  Lit. 

I  Chillingworth  (1602-1644).     Falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit* 

a  Papist,  but  after  a  few  years  returned  to  the  Church  of 

.    Of  the  controversial  works  of  this  telebrated  Royalist  divine, 

L  iJiott  Imporrant  and  the  moat  popular  was  The  TBlyionof  Proiesianls 

^^  any  to  Saimtion,  the  first  edition  being  published  in  Oiford,  1038, 

i^Jiu,  Iheseconrtin  London  within  Eve  months.    Locke  reoonimended 

.(pdy  of  ChiUiugworth,  as  teaching  both  perspicuity  and  the  right 

pfrenaoaiag,  and  Tillotson  called  him  "  that  inoomparahie  poreon, 

glorf  °^  ""*  '^^  *"^  nation."  ^^m 


Vith  hopes  if  -pnaunzBaL 

pnWi  A^d -yja.  & 
B  prefixed  «  "ai^  ±i 

r  aeems  zk^c  «:  jikt^  laiL  titii  a 


B  said  to  I«*1»  aWT.  -IZIIE:   Ti«r    ^^Oirei.  -rir^   sil»r  ;>  lL  i- 

on,  made  t-tv^  v  icil  ^  it^ 
He  was  sispfcaevi  «:  m-3»  -xmii 
lae's  **  Hissorr  c^  Hir»Be» . '  kxjI 


> defence  of  the  p^er  ij  2.Z3»  ET-at.  IntzaeB  :r  Trrk.  Se*  r^  -f.* 
fSbm Bimd md FaM:ifr.\  S.  3.  ^L  2:  7.  ;i«. 
'  Edwwd  2stiUn^;aeee.  Bfaucc-  :i?  Wrrws-  liiS-li^f  .  &  rur.os. 
ine,  a  coJIflegnc  cf  HSccicc,  sai  &x  ifpcccr:  :c  Ijxb. 
'  IRifotre  de  is  ^ww.  bj  Loc:s  VKs.':ccr?.  »  .'«-JRfcr&:<>i  7e$^:: 
130-1686),  tbe  aotbor  of  aeicnl  relfs^ics  hiacrnK.  TYi»  :r!e.  :r^.s- 
•d  by  Dijden  m  16*4,  dnrin?  :ae  lifiii-ae,  tkerpf.irv.  ot  C"i*rV»  II . 
BtftiiM  aoDM  ariginel  end  eunous  pieces.  aaK>n£5(  o:hef«  the  act  of 
nektion  of  the  Greet  Powers  against  xhe  hoase  of  Bourlion.  A  s|>v;> 
m  of  this  work  is  given  (an  account  of  the  barrivades  of  l\4ns'^, 
D,  Tol.  xrii.  This  translation  was  dedicated  to  Charlos  II..  ami  18 
U  to  have  been  undertaken  at  his  express  desire.  SeeMalono.  p.  I SA. 
'  Translated  firom  the  French  of  Dominique  Bouhours  (18'JS-i:0'J^, 
It  known  as  the  author  of  Jfaniere  de  bien  penser  dam  /<*.«  i»i«('fM<i;«'ci 
fprit,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 

'  Thomas  Brown,   '*  of  facetious  memory,**  as  Addison  miym,  iImmI 
k.     His  works  '' serious  and  comical  "wore  publishod   17i)7,  und 
ched  a  ninth  edition  in  1760.    Ho  himself  publishod  in  170*j  Mtn 
anea   Afdiea,   or    a    Collection  of   State    Treatisos   mwv   linCiirn 
^lished. 
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Remarks  upon  it,  to  have  written  an  Anewer  ;  ' 
Enniet  raakea  the  following  observation  : 

'■  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and  several  other  things, . 
spent  three  months  in  translating  M.  Varillaa's  Histc 
but  that,  as  soon  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discfl 
tinned  hia  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author 
Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  Answer,  he  t 
perhaps  go  on  with  his  translation  ;  and  this  may  be.l 
aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for  him  as 
conversation  that  he  had  set  on  between  the  Hiods 
Panthers,  and  all  the  rest  of  animals,  for  whom  M.  Vsiill 
may  serve  well  enough  as  an  author :  a«d  this  historj 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of  their  kini ' 
it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the  author  of  the  worst  ji 
become  likewise  the  translator  of  the  worst  histoirthattl 
age  has  produced.     If  hia  grace  and  his  wit  improve  bol 
proportionahly,  he  will  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  on 
by  the  change  he  has  made,  from  having  no  religiM  ■ 
chase  one  of  the  worst.     It  is  true,  he  had  BomewluiH 
sink  from  in  matter  of  wit;  but  as  for  his  morals,  it' 
scarce  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  »< 
He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for  spoiling  1 
three  months  labour;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all ^ 
honour  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is 
railed  at  by  him.     If  I  had  ill-nature  enough  to  pW^ 
me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him,  it  should  be,tl»t' 
would  go  on  and  finish  hia  translation.     By  that  iH 
appear,  whether  the  English  nation,   which  is  tlw  W 
competent  judge  in  this  matter,  baa,  upon  the  seeing  ^ 
debate,  pronounced  in  M,  Varillas'a  favour,  or  m  iiffli«-  "^ 
is  true.  Mr,  D,  wiU  suffer  a  little  by  it ;  but  at  least  it  * 

Jr.J^tf'  ?"  *?*"  '"  ^""'^  """  *■"'"«"  by  V»rill»  hiB*'^ 
*n>oli  the  following  Mtract  ia  taken.  ' 


■ve  to  teep  him  in  from  other  extravagaiiciea  ;  and  if  he 
ins  little  honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so  much 

it  as  he  has  done  by  hia  kst  employment."  ' 
Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in  theological 
latroTeray,  he  was  desirous  of  trying  whether,  by  bring- 
S  poetry  to  aid  hia  arguments,  he  might  become  a  more 
tcatdciuB  defender  of  hia  new  profesajon.  To  reason  in 
Ifae  was,  indeed,  one  of  his  powers ;  but  aubtUty  and 
imony  united  are  still  feeble,  when  opposed  to  truth. 
Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope  of  fame, 
I  published  the  "  Hind  and  Panther,"^  a  poem  in  which 
B  church  of  Eome,  figured  by  the  ■milk-white  Hind,  de- 
tads  her  tenets  against  the  church  of  England,  represented 
r  the  Panther,  a  beast  beautiful,  but  spotted. 
A  fable  which  eshibits  two  beasts  talking  Theology, 
►pears  at  once  full  of  absurdity ;  and  it  waa  accordingly 
diculed  in  the  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,"  a 
^cody,  written  by  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,' 
id  Prior,"  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his  abilitiea. 
|!rhe  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  waa  not 

«ly  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dialogues  were  published 

i  the  facetioua  Thonias  Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were 

1  "  Heasoua  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  religion:" 

1  the  third  "The  Eeasons  of  Mr.  Haina  the  player's 

f  Burnet's  Eepty  to  Varillai's  Ansuier,  pp.  138-240. 
K  The  Hind  and  the  Panlhtr,  a  Poem,  In  Thrte  Parts.  Tonaon,  IS87, 
%h.  D.  vol.  X.  p.  85.  Aid.  D,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.  "  Tou  have  a  war  in 
A  between  the  Hind  and  the  Panther.  General  Dryden  is  an 
i  but  I  always  ihtiught  him  filler  for  execution  than  for 
Who  enmrnands  the  Panther  forces  I  know  nut.  The  author 
voUar,  while  he  endeavours  tu  espose  the  morals  of  his  enemy, 
_  -0  hiB  nwn  dulnesa  by  his  poetry.  The  gentleman  wto  has 
wnred  the  Poem  ahowa  that  the  genius  of  the  Hehearaal  la  not 
id  with  the  Dalte  of  Bucks."  Sir  George  Etberege  :  Letter  quoted  by 
B  Cunningham. 
*  Vid..  i^r.  yol  ii.    ii.^  0/  Halifax  „„rf  Prior. 
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convereion  and  re-conversion."     The  first  was  prmi 
1688.  the  second  not  till  1690,  the  third  in  16S1. 
clamour  seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  then 
ject  to  have  strongly  fixed  the  pubhck  att-ention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayea  is  brought  into 
company  of  CrUe»  and  Ewfeniug,  with  whom  he  hud: 
merly  debated  on  dramatick  poetry.  The  two  ta!i«n 
the  third  are  Mr.  Bayea  '  and  Mr.  Ha'mt. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature,  uor  da 
tute  of  fancy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  the  pinM 
of  excellence  to  be  a  merry  fellow ;  and  therefore  I 
out  his  powers  upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery, 
that  his  performances  have  little  intrinsick  value,  I 
were  read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  them. 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works :  what  te 
or  knowledge  they  contain,  is  disgraced  by  the  garb 
which  it  is  exhibited.  One  great  source  of  pleasure  ' 
call  Dryden  Utile  Baye*.  Ajax,  who  happens  \a  be 
tioned,  is  he  that  wore  as  many  cowhides  itpon  Kit  MtU' 
would  have  furniihed  half  the  king's  army  toith  ehoe-l 

Being  asked  whether  he  has  seen  the  "  Hind  and 
Critea  answers :  Seen  it !  Mr.  Bayes,  wht/  I  com 
where  but  Upureites  me  ;  it  haurUs  me  worse  than  (Vj 
huttoned  eerjeanl  doea  a  decayed  cit.  Sometimos  I 
a  hand-box,  when  my  laundress  brings  home  my  linati 
times,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it  lights  my  pipe  at  a 
houae ;  sometimet  it  surprises  me  in  a  irunkmdket't 
and  sometimes  it  refreshes  my  memory  for  me  on  the 
of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your  comfort  too,  Jftti 
I  have  not  only  seen  it,  as  you  may  perceive,  but 
too,  and  can  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise  the  "  Worth 


'  "  Little  Ba;es"  wiui  tbe  Die 
BookinghBm  in  the  Rehearaai. 


ime  given  to  Drjdsi 
'4.  lupr.  p.  336. 
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ny"  to  hig  extravagant  'prentice,  that  revels  in  stewed 
let,  and  penny  cuetarda. 

lie  whole  animation  of  these  compositions  axises  from 
irofuaion  of  ludicrous  and  affected  compariBona.  To 
ire  on^'a  ehaelity.  Bays  Bayes,  Ktlh  more  U  necessary  than 
Mve  off  a  correspondence  with  the  other  »ev,  which,  to  a 
s  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than  it  would  be  to  a 
otic  parson  to  he  forbid  seeing  the  Cheats  and  the  Com- 
tee ;  or  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  inter- 
ed  the  sight  of  the  London  Cuckold, — This  is  the  general 
tin,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused  the  labour  of 
re  transcription. 

Jrown  doea  not  wholly  forget  past  transactions:  Yon 
m,  says  Crites  to  Bayes,  with  a  wery  indifferent  religion, 
I  have  not  mended  the  -matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was 
reason  thai  your  Muse,  n'hich  appeared  first  in  a  Tyrant's 
rrel,  should  employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify  the  usurpa- 
i«o/(AeHind. 

text  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  celebrate  the 
ih  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the  time  for  Dryden  to 
se  his  imagination,  and  strain  his  voice.  Happy  days 
■e  at  hand,  and  he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  difEnse  the 
icipat«d  blessings.  He  published  a  poem,  filled  with 
dictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predictions  of 
ioh  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how  they  have  been 
ified. 

l  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes,  and  every 
BBom.  of  popish  hope  was  blasted  for  ever  by  the  Efivo- 
ion.  A  papist  now  could  be  no  longer  Laureat.  The 
eaxie,  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  so  much  pride  ajid 
liae,  was  transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom 
had  formerly  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  Og.  Dryden 
lid  not  decently  complain  that  he  was  deposed ;  but 
med  very  angry  that  Shadwell  succeeded  him,  and  has 
irefore  celebrated  the  intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem 


eiqnisitelT  satirical,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe ; " '  of  whiobi 
'■  Dimciai"  as   Pope   himself   decJarea,  h    an  imitatin     ■ 
though  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and  more  diTeteifia     1 
in  it«  incidents. 

It  is  related  bj  Prior/  that  Lord  Dorset,  when,  as  ch 
'berlain.  he  was  constrained  to  eject  Dryden  from  his  oSa 
gave  him  from  his  own  purse  an  allowance  eqna]  Ui^k 
salarr.  This  is  no  romantick  or  incredible  act  of  g 
tux  hundred  a  year  is  often  enough  giren  to  clauns  k 
c<^ent,   by  men  less   famed  for  liberality,     Tet  DttJi 
always  represented  himself  aa  suffering  under  a  public  a 
fliction ;  and  once   particularly  demands   respect  for  dl 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  little  fw     ■ 
tune.     His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  suppW     ; 
his  bounty  ;  but  if  he  suffered  nothing,  he  should  notlw' 
complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  ting  James  he  had  writU  t 
nothing  for  the  stage,'  being,  in  bis  opinion,  more  profit* 
employed  in  controversy  and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  BU^  ■ 
perhaps  have  been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  fi 

'  Mac  FltchnBC,  or  a  Satire  upon  the  True  Sl»e  Prottstant  Port,J.SJ 
the  A.\nhaT of  Absalamand  AcAiiophel,     Tliis  coasisledof  oc 
sheet,  4to,  1 682,  and  «aB  sold  for  twopence.   Sea  S.  S.  D.  vol  i.  p. « 
Aid.  Z».  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

'"  Mac  Flecknoe'  was  publiebed  4to,  in  1682,  and  agnia  in  1*M,(     • 
Jonson's  first  Miscellany,  and  on  bolh  oeeasions  while  Drjdea  wubir^ 
self  Laureate.   'Mac  Fleoknoc  'originated  in  Shod  well's  twoanntiTtM 
aCtocUi  on  Dryden,  '  The  Medal  of  Jobn  Bayes,'  1682,  4U,  indtl     . 
'The  Tory  PobIb,'   1682,  4to.    Dryden's  dislike  to  Flwkooc  W  ( 
origin.Ianspect.inBpBTDphlet,  signed  R.  F.  (evidently  Richard  FkckM     ' 
written  in  vindication  of  Sir  Robert  Howard.     See  mj  paper  oi 
ject  in  Genii.  Mi^.ibr  December,  1850.    This  curious  pamphlet  wo' 
known  to  Johnson,  Molone,  and  Scott." — P.  Cumhihohah, 

'  In  tbo  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Aid.  Pi 
vol,  i.p.  14. 

'  Except  the  opera  "  Albion  and  Albanius,"  which  was  first  fiip 
■Ut  June,  IGB9. 
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r  sold  to  have  much,  regard  for  poetry  :  he 
as  to  be  flattered  only  by  adopting  his  rehgion. 

Times  were  now  changed :  Drjden  was  no  longer  the 
>Tut-poet,  and  was  to  look  back  for  support  to  his  former 
"oie  ;  and  having  waited  about  two  years,  either  consider- 
ig  himaelf  as  discountenanced  by  the  publick.  or  perhaps 
tpecting  a  second  ravolution,  he  produced  "  Don  Sebas- 
fell"  in  1690 ; '  and  in  the  neit  four  years  four  dramas 
\xae. 

'  In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius.' 
t  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and 
Xteenth  satires ; '  and  of  Persius  the  whole  work.'  On  this 
X^asion  he  introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  publick,  as 
aiselings  of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal  was 
fc«  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of  Charles  Dryden.  He 
Irefixed  a  very  ample  preface  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to 
«rd  Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  design 
|faich  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic  poem  on  the 
(rtions  either  of  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince.  He  con- 
fdered  the  epick  as  necessarily  including  some  kind  of 
Btpematural  agency,  and  had  imagined  a  new  kind  of  con- 
let  between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of  whom  he 
>liceived  that  each  might  be  represented  zealous  for  his 
i>arge,  without  any  intended  opposition  to  the  purposes  of 
Xe  Supreme  Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  part 
o  ignorant. 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  celestial  inter- 
Dsition  that  ever  was  formed.  The  surprizes  and  terrors 
E  enchantments,  which  have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and 


'I  *  Tbi*  play  was  brought  out  with  great  pomp,  but  was  at  linit  ooldt/ 
■oeived.  It  is  now  considered  the  chef  d'auvre  of  Drjden's  pUys. 
.  S.  D,  rol.  Yii. 


).  yoL  T.  pp.  161-307. 
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oppositions  of  pagaa  deities,  afford  Tery  stritmg  b 
and  open  %  vaet  extent  to  the  ini^nation  ;  but,  aa  B 
obaerves,'  and  Boileau  will  be  seldom  found  mistaken,* 
this  incurable  defect,  that  in  a  contest  between  hea»enil 
hell  we  know  at  the  b^inning  which  is  to  prevail ;  for  tJt 
reason  we  follow  Kinaldo '  to  the  enchanted  wood  V 
more  cnrioaitj  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Ihyden  there  is  one  great  difficull 
which  yet  he  wonid  perhaps  have  had  address  enougk  V 
surmount.     In  a  war  justice  can  be  but  o 
to  entitle  the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  he  must  fi^ 
in  the  defence  of  indubitable  right.    Yet  some  of  the  ce 
tial  beings,  thus  opposed  to  each  other,  must  I 
represented  as  defending  guilt. 

That  this  poem  was  never  written,  is  reasonably  W  " 
lamented.     It  would  doubtless  have  improved  > 
bers,  and  enlarged  our  language,  and  might  perhaps  hM     " 
contributed  by  pleasing  instruction  to  rectify  our  opuMB 
and  purify  our  manners. 

What  he  required  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  W 
an  undertaking,  a  publick  stipend,  was  not  likely  in  tho 
times  to  be  obtained.     Edches  were  not  become  femiliari     ' 
us,  nor  had  the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal, 

This  plan  he  chained  Blackmore  '  with  stealing ;  onl  | 
says  he.'  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoma  were  maehwittl  \ 
j^onderovs  for  him  to  manage. 

In  1694,  he  began  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  oti 
his  works,  the  translation  of  VirgU ;  from  which  he  h 
rowed  two  months,  that  he  might  turn  Fresnoy'a  "Arti 
Painting "  into  English    prose.'     The   preface,  which  ) 
'  BoLIean,  L'art  pottique,  cAant  a,  I.  213.  1 

Tasso.      La  GenitaUmme,  canUi  18,  ai    17  I 

ytd.  i„fi.,  Lift  of  Blackmore,  tcI,  ii.    '  I 

^  ^fai-fi  to  FahUi,  S.  S.  D.  vol.  ^,  p.  243 
prefiT'd"^'' '"  ^^^^'  ""^^  '  -P«"^'  oi  Pp^ry  and  Painting,  bj  BJ 


\sta  to  haTie  heLuvSl  jl  ""icsrir^  iii>?rziizu!<&  trrmMnjf  t. 
ralM  of  poecrr  Knd  -jmurjiiz  'wtzl  l  iLj»:-^tlJi£nr>i»u>  .m> 
tion  of  critifal  ramsr^  mi-ji.  itt  ••■•i^  l  niuid  x^.r^i  :1k: 
.  no  labour  to  prctdTitit  -LiieiL 

[n  1697,  he  publifiikec  hi*  ^-eraiia  re  Tiit  v:«rk*  .•: 
rgil;*  and  that  no  arninrmiirr^  x  iiriiin  ulicxt  "r»f  j. ■»>*.. 
Heated  the  PastoniU  "1/,'  liir  ji.»rc  «71if  .iri.  -rb*  irercpr*  to 
I  earl  of  Chesterfield,  ani  tL-  Ixii-ai  t.  ih^  eir"  :•:  \i«'.- 
kve.  This  oeeoooaxiT  ctf  iiLTi-tirr.  i^:  i-ntie  itTik*:  fi:i,i 
creet,  did  not  pass  'irrtii:'"ZT  ■:•"•: ^errtTi on. 
Phis  translation  was  oeiLFcred  tj  y-'t^r^Tirar.  £  c-Jt  r»:T- 
n,  styled  bv  Pope  f if  fairent  -r-f  rririrhf.  I>e«n2s»e  be  o\- 
ttted  his  own  rersion  t-:«  t«e  C'-i'mjiared  wiTb  ihai  which  he 
idemned. 

BDs  last  work  was  his  **  Fables."  published  in  1699/  in  ivn- 
[uenoe,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract  now  in  the  hands  of 
:.  Tonson;  by  which  he  obliged  himself,  in  consider:)! ion 
three  hundred  pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 
rses/ 

In  this  volume  is  comprised  the  well-known  ode  on  St-. 

cilia's  day,"  which,  as  appeared  by  a  letter  iinnniunioatiHl 

Dr.  Birch,  he  spent  a  fortnight  in  com|K>aing  and  cor- 

^  By  sabflcription. 

'  8.  S.  2>.  Tol.  xiii.  p.  274.     Malone  (p.  254)  Htat«H  that  all  tlm  copiiiN 

ffe  disperaed  ia  a  very  few  months,  and  a  H(HM>nd  odition  wiih  iNHiii>d 

tbe  following  year. 

'  Lnke  Milbourne  (1 667-1 720),  Rector  of  Yurmonth,  fniiri  wliii'li 

Dtftoe  he  was  said  to  have  been  turned  out  for  writing  libuU  nu  lii« 

riihioners.     He  was  also  Lecturer  at  Khoreditrh.     Ilin  wi;ikai,  \tuah\u 

^Koteson  Dryden's  Virgil,  published  l6dH,  w«r«  vtry  iniiM«'llMfMi/M«, 

lading  thirty-one  Sermons,  and  a  Metrwal  trunnlad'/it  nt  thu  r»ulifiu 

'  This  date  shonld  be  1700. 

See  Malone,  p.  319. 

This  ode  was  published  separately  iw  folj/^,  l'/V7.     It  ww»  wfilUm  »// 
'den  for  the  annual  oelebnrtJw  *jf  hi.  <>¥'Miii:%  Un-y  lu  I»a7.  uiui   a* 
Bosic  by  Draghif  an  tmiiMfu:  J«*}iwi  v/»/i ;/•/•*! .    5-/   ^  //   'v;    /' 
69.     AJd.  D.  ToL  iiL  p.  Z. 
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^H  recting.     But  what  is  this  to  the  patience  and  d 

^H  Boileau,  whose  "  Equivoque."  a  poem  of  oiJy  three  h 

^H  fortysii  lines,  took  from  his  life  eleven  months  to  « 

^H  and  three  years  to  r 

^H  Part  of  tJiis  book  of  Fablea  is  the  first  Iliad  in  1 

^^^  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  version  of  the  whola  j 

^^^  sidering  into  what  hands  Homer  was  to  fall,'  the  4 

^^M  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further.  * 
^^M  The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put  a: 

^H  all  his  schemes  and  labours.     On  the  first  of  Ha;f  9 

^H  having  been  some  time,  as  he  tells  us,  a  cripple  fl 

^H  limbs,  he  died  in  Gerard-street  of  a  mortification  8 

H  ''^■' 

^^H  There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some  veiati* 

^^B      events  that  happened  at  his  funeral,  which,  at  the  eni  0 

^^       Congreve's  Life,  by  a  writer  of  I  know  not  what  credit,'* 

thus  related,  as  I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  w 

graphical  dictionary ; 

"  Mr.  Ih-yden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morning.  D 
Thomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Eochester  and  dean  of  W«rt  ' 
minster,  sent  the  next  day  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  HoMW  ' 
Mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all  the  other  Abtaj  ' 
fees.  The  lord  Halifax  likewise  sent  to  the  lady  ElizaW  ' 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would  g 
him  leave  to  bury  Mr,  Dryden,  he  would  int^r  hit"  witt     ' 

tt's  private  funeral,  and  afterwards  bestow  fi 
hundred  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  ;  wbick* 
they  had    no    reason   to   refuse,  they  accepted. 


'  This, 

"  For 


alludes 


of  hi 


Pope's  IranalsCion  of  t!ie  Iliad, 
I  death,  wbich  took  place  May 


See  Mnlone,  p.  336. 

'  See  Mttlone,  p.  348,  for  an  accoiiQl  of  Mrs.  Thomaa'  [Cnrll'i 
who  was  the  writer  of  iho  "  wild  story."    Her  Memoira, 
e  fu!l  of  eqaally  wonderful  and  credible  relations 


l'.lfl 

] 


S&turda.y  follow 
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urday  following  the  companj  came :  the  corpse  was  put 
KHo  a,  velvet  hearse,  and  eighteen  mourniDg  coaches,  filled 
Wth  company,  attended-  When  they  were  jnet  ready  to 
paove,  the  lord  JefEeriea,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  Jefferies, 
Ipzth  some  of  his  rakish  companions  coming  by,  asked 
*rhoee  funeral  it  was :  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
.'^hat,  shall  Dryden.the  greatest  honour  and  ornament  of 
lae  nation,  be  buried  after  this  private  manner  !  No, 
pentlemeu,  let  all  that  loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his 
toemory,  alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  lady's  con- 
lent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  interment,  which 
3liiJl  be  after  another  manner  than  this  ;  and  I  will  bestow 
>•  thousand  pounds  on  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.' 
Bhe  gentlemen  in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the  bishop 
n  Bochest«r's  favour,  nor  of  the  lord  Halifax's  generous 
waiga  (they  both  having,  out  of  respect  to  the  family,  en- 
(omed  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son  to  keep  their  favour 
Hmeealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  paaa  for  their  own 
KKpence)  readily  came  out  of  the  coaches,  and  attended  lord 
Kefferies  up  to  the  lady's  bedside,  who  was  then  sick ;  he 
|!Bpeated  the  purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
klnolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to 
rise  till  his  request  was  granted.  The  rest  of  the  company 
tky  Ms  desire  kneeled  also ;  and  the  lady,  being  under  a 
Indden  surprise,  fainted  away.  As  soon  as  she  recovered 
tier  speech,  she  cried,  No,  no.  Enough,  gentlemen,  replied 
tu;  my  lady  is  very  good,  she  aaya.  Go,  go.  She  repeated 
her  former  words  with  all  her  strength,  but  in  vain ;  for 
ber  feeble  voice  was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy  ;  and 
tie  lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry  the  corpse 
to  Mr.  BuBsel's,  an  undertaker's  in  Cheapside,  and  leave  it 
there  till  he  should  send  orders  for  the  embalment,  which, 
lis  added,  should  be  after  the  royal  manner.  His  direc- 
fcjons  were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and  lady  Eliza- 
tnth  and  her  son  remained  inconsolable.     The  next  day 


I 


Ml.  ChariM  DrrAeu  nited  on  the  lurd  Halifax  and  Hi 
faiahop.  to  esctue  In*  notlMr  and  tiimx^-lf,  lir  relating  ft 
raal  tratii.  Bat  neither  his  lordship  oor  th^  bidtop  v«di 
admit  cS  anj  pin;  espedallr  the  latter,  who  had  the  Abb^ 
ligfat«d,  the  gtoimd  opened,  the  choir  attending,  aa  antbcn 
readr  tet,  and  himaelf  waitmg  for  some  time  witboat  ttg 
orpee  to  barj.  Tlie  andertakw.  aft«r  three  days  eipM> 
tanoe  of  wden  for  emlMlnwDt  vithout  receiving  anj,  wtitd 
Ml  Uw  lord  Jefleries;  who  pret^ndiiig  ignorance  of  tU 
matter,  taroed  it  off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying.  Hud 
those  who  obfierred  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolick  des^nj 
I  better;  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  it;  aol 
that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  corpee.  Upoi 
this,  the  undertaker  waited  upoo  the  lad^  Elizabeth  BH 
her  aon,  and  threatoned  to  bring  the  corpae  home,  and  H 
it  before  the  door.  Thev deBired  a  day's  respite,  which*! 
granted.  Mr.  Charles  Drrden  wrote  a  handsome  letter  ll 
the  lord  Jefleriea,  who  returned  it  with  this  cool  answa; 
'  That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  b| 
troubled  no  more  about  it.'  He  then  addresBed  tlieliQj 
Halifax  and  the  bishop  of  Eochester,  who  absolutely  ret\jj, 
to  do  any  thing  in  it.  In  this  distress  Dr.  Garth  se^*. 
the  corpse  to  the  College  of  Phyaicians,  and  pn~ 
funeral  by  aubscription,  to  which  himaelf  set  a  mi 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks 
Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the  inl 
Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration,  at  the 
thg  corpse ;  which  was  attended  to  the  Abbe- 
rous  train  of  coaches.  When  the  funeral  -^  \^ 
Oharlea  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  lot^^V 
refusing  to  answering  it,  be  sent  several  o-Vx^i"^ 
often  himaelf;  but  could  neither  get  a.  liey 
admittance  to  sjjeak  to  him.-  which  s^i  ^.^  ■ 
he  resolved,  siuee  his  lordship  refused  tt!^' 
gentleman,  that  he  would  watch  an    c^  " 
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He  married'  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  o£  tin 
earl  of  BerkBhire,'  with  circumstances,  according  t*  tilt 
satire  imputed  to  lord  Somera.  not  very  honourable  tt 
either  party  :  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles.  John,  aid 
Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clemait  i 
the  Xlth,'  and  visiting  England  in  1704,  was  drowneda  ■ 
an  attempt  to  awim  acroBs  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  wa*  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The  Husband  hii    a 
own  Cuckold."    He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Kome,    Henrj' 
entered  into  some  religious  order.      It  is  some  proof  rf    i 
Dryden's  sincerity  in  his  second  religion,  that  he  taugblit 
to  his  aons.    A  man  conscious  of  hypocritical  profession  io 
himself,  is  not  likely  to  convert  others ;  and  as  his  wol 
were  qualified  in  1693  to  appear  among  the  translators  ci 
Juvenal,  they  must  have  been  taught  some  religion  befo*    ; 
their  father's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden'  I  know  not  any  accoimti  f 

'  Ur.  CunniDgham  notes,  "  He  was  niaiTii>d  (by  licence)  in  ihecliiiid 
of  St.  Swithin,  by  London  Stone  (as  appears  by  the  register  of  ikl 
chnreh)  on  Ibe  Ist  December,  1663.  He  ia  described  as  a  psriabionf 
of  St.  Clemetit  Danes,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  Lady  Elimbelli  ■* 
twenty-five.     The  poet's  signatnre  is  written  "  Drideo.'' 

'  Sister  of  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

^  He  was  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  to  Pope  Innocent  XH. 
Malotie,  p.  400. 

'  Erasmus  Henry,  bom  1669.  He  studied  at  Douay,  was  at 
priest,  1694,  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  became  sub- prior  artbecontMl 
of  Holy  Cross,  Boroheim.  In  1710  he  succeeded  to  the  barocelcy  OD  tU 
death  of  his  cousin,  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  died  the  same  year, 

'  The  earliest  portrait,  of  Dryden  ia  the  one  now  in  the  PictU* 
Gallery  at  Oitbrd.  The  best  likeness  is  said  to  be  the  portrsil  bj 
Kneller  at  Bayfordbury  Hall,  Hertfordshire.  This  was  painted  fi* 
Jacob  Tonson,  as  one  of  a  series  of  the  Kilcat  Club,  and  eogntti  ^ 
Edelwick  in  ITOO.  For  farther  details  see  Matone,  p.  432,  and  Bdl, 
p.  97B, 

Mr,    Cunningham  giiea  a  note  from  a  MS.  Journal  of  Gray,  I 
poet,  respecting  a  portrait  of  Dryden  by  Riley  at  Bifrona,  near  Can* 
"In  a  long  wig — disagreeable  face." 
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liis  mind,  the  portrait  whiuh  has  been  left  by  Coiigreve,  ^^| 

-who  kne^  him  with  great  familiaritj,  is  such  aa  adda  our  ^^M 

love  of  his  manners  to  our  admiration  of  his  trenius.    "  He  ^^^ 


^ve  of  his  manners  to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  "  He 
^waa,"  we  are  told,  "  of  a  nature'  exceedingly  humane  and 
compassionate,  ready  to  forgive  injuries,  and  capable  of  a 
Bineere  reconciliation  with  those  that  had  offended  him. 
Bis  friendship,  where  he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  pro- 
fessions. He  was  of  a  yery  easy,  of  TCry  pleasing  ao 
«es8  ;  but  somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
advances  to  others ;  he  had  that  in  his  nature  which  ab- 
iliorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever.  He  was  there- 
fore less  known,  and  consequently  his  character  became 
Ignore  liable  to  misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  : 
'lie  was  very  modest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
■  in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As  his  read- 
ing had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he  very  happy  in  a> 
memory  tenacious  of  every  thing  that  he  had  rejd.  He 
'yme  not  more  possessed  of  knowledge  than  he  was  commu- 
Ijiicative  of  it ;  but  then  his  communication  was  by  no 
ineans  pedantick,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far  as,  by  the  natural  turn  of  the 
conversation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  necessarily 
.^promoted  or  required.  He  was  extreme  ready,  and  gentle 
in  his  correction  of  the  errors  of  any  writer  who  thought 
'  £t  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient  to  admit 
of  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect  of  his  own  over- 
sights or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve '  nothing  can  be  objected. 
Imt  the  fondness  of  friendship  ;  and  to  have  excited  that 
fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no  small  degree  of  praise.  The 
disposition  of  Dryden,  however,  is  shewn  in  this  character 
lather  as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation,  than  aa 
it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts  of  life.     Hia  pla- 
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ihePrefate  to  bis  edition  of  Dryden's  H "oris,  published  1702-3. 


with  little  ttd 
B  wdl.  bad  told  Dl^ 
i  it  can  from  odiet 

■  ■■  of  tuBuelf, 
taw  ^wto  adnace, u£ 
■0  M^  *»  be  wylwH.  ««•  nwtaimlT  no  gnepicion  of  defi- 
>  <tf  his  own  T&loe  -.  he  ip 
~e  ntent,  the  diguitr  of  hit 
r.  ssi  to  hkve  Mt  a  vaj  lug)]  Talue  on  his  on 
■d  jiTrfufTW  H«  iKDbablr  did  not  offer  hit 
e  expected  it  to  be  solicited;  aodb 
Rtited  fn^  a  edd  rMcptioa,  mM  aabuiaure  but  indi^fnaiit. 
villi  anA  mrenace  of  ki*  o«tm  gR*bijan  &b  m&de  him  no- 
viUii^  to  expoae  it  to  nc^ieet  or  TiolatioD. 

Hia  modertr  me  fewao  meoDs  inoonaisteat  with  ost«iiU- 
tionmen :  be  ■■  dSigeiit  «Boagfa  to  remind  the  world  of  hii 
merit,  and  expreaw*  with  verv  little  scrapie  his  1 
Bion  of  his  own  powers :  but  his  self-cominendatioiu  an 
read  without  scorn  <-r  indignation ;  we  allow  bis  clumir 
and  lore  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  hie  confidence 
in  himself  exenLpted  him  from  jealousy  of  others.  He  B 
accused  of  envr  and  instdiousness ;  and  is  itartici 
charged  with  inciting  Creech  •  to  translate  Horace, 
he  might  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had  ginfi 
him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that  it  is  mere); 
conjectural ;  the  purpose  was  such  as  no  man  would  coo- 
fesB;  and  a  crime  that  admits  no  proof,  whv  should 
believe  ? 

He  has  l>een  described  as  magisterially  pi-esidiug  onx 

'  See  MsiIoDe,  p.  506, 
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libe  younger  writers,  and  assiunmg  the  distribution  of 
poetical  fame ;  but  he  who  excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and 
le  whose  judgement  is  incontestable  may,  without  usurpa- 
don,  examine  and  decide. 

Congreye  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise  and  instruct ; 
bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  communication  was 
rather  useful  than  entertaining.  He  declares  of  himself 
that  he  was  saturnine,^  and  not  one  of  those  whose  spritely 
Bayings  diverted  company ;  and  one  of  his  censurers  makes 
him  say, 

"  Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  me  gay  ; 
To  writing  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say/*  '* 

There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at  leisure  and 
in  retirement^  and  whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  thern 
iii  conversation ;  whom  merriment  confuses,  and  ol^jection 
disconcerts;  whose  bashfulness  restrains  their  exf;rlioij, 
and  suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  time  of  Hj;<;ukirj(^  in 
past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own  cbara/;U;r  twiUi'M 
them  unwilling  to  utter  at  hazard  what  has  not  \h*j',u  ctni- 
■idered,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 

Qf  Diyden's  sluggishness  in  cfmY<:rHfiiiosi  it  in  vain  U> 

Karch  or  to  guess  the  cause.    He  certainly  v^nuU-A  ttt'tiUi-r 

Mntiments  nor  language;  his  intellectual  inrtinurt-H  w<rn? 

great,  though  they  were  locked  up  from  biif  own  ijie<r,     ///« 

^koughis  when  he  wrote,  flowed  in  up^/n  him  mo  fan  I,  iluU  ULh 

^y  care  was  which  io  chute,  and  whirM  to  r*tjt.r.i,     Hu'.-h 

lapidity  of  composition  naturally  \ttiiUim:%  a  How  tt\  uJk, 

yet  we  must  be  content  to  l^lieve  wlu&t  an  uttiriny  isayis  ot 

bim,  when  he  likewise  savs  it  f/f  hlsiik4'M\''    hot  wkaN:v<:r 

*  Defenee  qf  am  Eu^  of  Ihvmalic  /V<ry.     H.  H,  JJ.  ¥*A.  it.  \t.  u*j7. 

'  This  it  ffom  the  hunyMh  etsU^.k4  ipryd^k  HtUVf*  to  hi*  Mu*f, 
^hich  wu  genermlly  BicnM  Vj  I/vt'S  h^.-Ut^frn.  rUfm^U.  m  i'o;>(;  Ui.«:»«fJ, 
•^Tongfiinj. 

*  In  his  Ikfmet  of  the  E»My  ^J  bmm^u,  hAiry,  HMif/fjs  *  ijrydt^, 
^oL  i  part  ii.  p.  163. 
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■was  his  character  as  a  companion,  it  appears  that  h*. 
in  Eamiliaritv  with  the  highest  peraons  of  his  time. 
related  by  Carte  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,'  that  he: 
often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  aad  those  with 
Dryden  consorted:   who  they  were,  Carte  has  not 
tut  certainly  the  convivial  table  at  which  Ormond 
not  surrounded  with  a  plebeian  society.     He  waa 
reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity  with  the  < 
and  Horace  will  support  him  in  the  opinion,  that  to 
superiours  is  not  the  lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  eetimal 
the  means.  Favour  is  not  always  gained  by  good 
or  laudable  qualities.  Caresses  and  preferments  are 
bestowed  on  the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pi* 
sure,  or  the  flatterers  o£  vanity.  Dryden  has 
charged  with  any  personal  agency  unworthy  of  a  good 
character :  he  abetted  vice  and  vanity  only  with  his  pea. 
One  of  his  enemies  has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his 
conversation  ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be  credited, 
who  shall  be  innocent  ? 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dissolute  liCHt 
tionsness,  and  abject  adulation ;  but  they  were  probablj, 
like  his  merriment,  artificial  and  constrained  ;  the  efiwU 
of  study  and  meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  Mi 
pl«.uie. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and  can  de- 
liberately pollute  itself  with  ideal  wickedness  for  the  salw 
of  spreading  the  contagion  in  society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal 
or  excuse  the  depravity.— Such  degradation  of  the  dignitj 
of  genins,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.  What 
Bolation  can  be  had,  Dryden  has  afforded,  by  livmg  to 
repent,  and  to  testify  hia  repentance. 

'  L^e  of  Jame»,  Duke  of  Or7iwnd,hy  Thomas  Cttrte,  M.A.  n73i.fi 
vol.  ii.  p.  564.  ^ 


'  Of  dramatick  immorality  he  did  not  want  eitamplea 
hiXiong  hie  predecessors,  or  compantona  amoiig  his  contem- 
E>orarieB ;  bwt  in  the  meannesH  and  servility  of  hyperbolical 
ifcidiilation,  I  know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which 
tlie  Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  erer  equalled, 
accept  by  Afra  Behu  in  an  address  to  Eleanor  Owyn.' 
When  once  he  has  undertaken  the  task  of  praise,  he  no 
longer  retains  shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his 
patron.  As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  diffuse 
|>erfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sensible  diminution 
af  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears  never  to  have  impoverished 
his  mint  of  flattery  by  lais  espences,  however  lavish.  He 
nftd  all  the  forms  of  eicellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
teombined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation ;  and  when 
Iw  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the  day  the  golden  shower 
Cfcf  wit  and  virtue,  he  had  ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished 
bo  court  on  the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
tttamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never  seems  to  decline 
Khe  practice,  or  lament  the  necessity :  he  considers  the 
great  as  entitled  to  eucomiastick  homage,  and  brings 
Iptaiee  rather  as  a  tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with 
llhe  fertility  of  Lis  invention  than  mortified  by  the  proati- 
fcotioii  of  his  judgement.  It  is  indeed  not  certain,  that  on 
Uiese  occasions  his  judgement  much  rebelled  against  his 
fcnterest.  There  are  minds  which  easily  sink  into  submia- 
■ioa,  that  look  on  grandeur  with  undistiuguishing  reve- 
■:«iice,  and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  elevation  of 
Bank  and  affluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is  always 
Sjitermingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and  lamentation,  a 
BuUen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a  querulous  murmur  of  dis- 
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'  In  her  pUy,  Feigned  Comteaans.  Apbra  Beh 
I^nlcli  mercbBTit  (1642-1639).  Uba  became  e.  pc 
■"■nembfved  for  her  novel  Oroonoko,  iin  appeal  b 


IS  the  widow  of  a 
il  spy,  but  is  beat 
igliabmen  againat 
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twem.  He  works  are  ander-Tklged.  his  merit  is  imrewaidd, 
Ukd  ike  hrn*  fat  tkanit  to  paif  ki»  ttan  that  he  tea* 
mmumg  SnyUakmun.  To  liis  mticks  he  is  sometimes 
temptaooB.  sometiines  resentful,  and  sometimes  submimn 
The  writer  who  thinlcs  his  worts  formed  for  duration,  ouB 
takes  his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  eoemiee.  S 
degrades  his  own  dignity  bv  shewing  that  he  was  affecW 
by  tbrar  oensoies,  and  gives  lasting  importance  to  nainei 
whidh,  left  to  themselves,  would  vanish  from  rememhrastf 
Prom  this  principle  Drydeu  did  not  oft  depart ;  his  ens 
plaints  are  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he  seldom  poUnM 
his  page  with  an  adverse  name.  He  condeseended  iudeel 
to  a  controversy  with  Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  majto 
considered  rather  as  assaulting  than  repelling ;  and 
Settle  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  libel  remains  injmioml 
only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  criticks.  no  poetical  attacks,  or  ahtn 
cations,  are  to  be  included  ;  they  are,  like  other  ] 
effusions  of  genius ,  produced  as  much  to  obtain  piaiM  it 
to  obviate  censure.  These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  ->— •* 
he  excelled.  ^ 

Of  Collier.'  Blackmore,'  and  Mllboume,  he  has  loA 
mention  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables.     To  the  cens 
Collier,  whose  remarks  may  be  rather  termed  admonitioni 
than  critidBms,  he  makes  little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  sg6 
sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than  the  claps  of  s 

'  Jeremy  ColJicr  (1650-1T2G).  An  eminent  noDJiirinj;  diriiiB  ■ 
ecclrsJMtical  biBtorian.  See  Jobnaon's  admirBble  Jescriptian  of 
cbaracter  in  the  Life  of  Congreve,  »oT,  it.  Hia  etim'k  eOetHed  ■  gn 
refommtion  in  tbe  theatre  and  was  entitled,  A  Shorl  Fiew  ^ 
ImmuralUy  and  Profanenea  of  thr  Engluk  Stage.  Lond.  1738.  Iw 
Mr.  Saintabury,  S.  S.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  357,  menlions  "  an  excellcnl  ■ 
of  Collier's  book,  which  hai  apprared  in  M.  A.  Beljame't  Xi 
et  Us  Hommia  dt  Lettrtt  m  Angltttrre  au  xviiitmi  nicU. 
188]." 

'  Vid.  i«Jr.  ToT.  ii. 
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fhoiue.  He  complams  of  CoIBer  3  m^Ieiijess.^  and  rhf^ 
te-^piay  of  kig  raSUry  ;  and  uaerts  that  in  aiim^  pld,'>.i 
haspenerted  Ij  hU  glotaew  tke  meaniitq  «:f  what  he  <^eii- 
38 ;  but  in  ofther  things  he  oixifeaai^  that  he  'n  JTiatlj 
ed ;  and  sajs*  with  great  <!aInLness  and  i^andoor.  I  Aizr^ 
icZecI  guQty  to  all  tkovgki*  or  expnariyiu  of  mim^  that  'san. 
ImZy  accused  of  ^iMceniiy,  imwtomliiy.  '>r  ^r^jjOimeneis.  'ind 
XLct  ikem.  If  he  he  my  ^nemy^  ^  kin  tri*Btpk  ;  if  he  b»i 
friend,  ke  will  he  glad  of  my  repentance.  Yet.  as  our 
t  dispoflitionB  are  imperfect,  he  left  5tan«iing  in  the 
06  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  ^reat  asp-eritj.  and 
leed  of  more  asperitr  than  wit.- 

Blackmore  he  represents '  as  made  his  enemy  bj  the 
)m  of  "Absalom  and  AchitopheV  which  ke  thinks  a 
le  kard  upon  kis  fanatici patrons ;  and  charges himib-ith 
Towing  tbe  plan  of  his  '*  Arthur "  from  the  preface  to 
renal*  tkaugk  ke  kad,  savs  he/  tke  haseness  not  to  actnoic- 
je  kis  henef actor,  hut  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a 
I 

[he  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him  was  a 
&tire  upon  Wit ; "  ^  in  which,  having  lamented  the  exube- 
ce  of  false  wit  and  the  deficiency  of  true,  he  proposes 
t  all  wit  should  be  re-coined  before  it  is  current,  and 
joints  masters  of  assay  who  shall  reject  all  that  is  light 
lebased. 

Preface  to  the  Fables,  S.  S.  D.  toI.  xL  p.  243. 
Probably  this  refers  to  page  214  of  the  Preface,  where  "  a  religious 
^''is  charged  with  mixing  tmth  with  falsehood,  and  following 
)  old  rale  of  calumniating  strongly  that  something  may  remain.** 
S.  S.  2).  Tol.  zi  p.  241. 
Ibid,  p.  242. 

Mr.  Peter  Canningham  here  notes  '*  The  first  edition  of  Black  morels 
r0  (folio,  1700)  does  not  contain  the  softer  couplet  which  Johnson 
I  18  in  it;  nor  do  I  find  the  couplet  in  question  in  Blaokmoro's 
int  of  the  iSSo^tVe  in  his  Collection  of  Poems, -printed  in  1718.  8to. 
■  error  is  repeated  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Blackmore,  vid,  ir\fr,  vol.  ii. 
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"  'Tis  true,  that  when  the  coarae  and  worthlea  (iross 
Ib  purg'd  BvfBy,  there  will  be  migLcj  loss ; 
Kv'n  Congreve,  Southern,  manly  Wjcherley. 
When  thus  refin'd,  will  grievous  anfferers  be  ; 
Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes, 
Whnt  horrid  atetith  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes  1 
How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay, 
AuJ  wicked  mixture,  shall  be  pui^'d  away  !  " 

Thus  Btuids  the  passage  in  tlie  last  edition ;  but  in 
original  there  was  an  abatement  of  the  cenisure,  begmsiig 
thus: 


Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and  the  citS 
disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted  the  softer  part.    Si 
variations  discover  a  writer  who  consults  his  passioQB  m 
thaa  his  virtue  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  iitti 
Dryden  imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

Of  Milbourne  he  wrot«  only  in  general  terms,  such  M 
are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  aoger,  whether  just  or  not; 
a,  short  extract  will  be  sufficient.  He  pretends  a  qiuinel  i 
me,  tkat  I  have  fallen  foul  upon  prieslliood  ;  if  I  have,  In 
only  io  ask  pardon  of  good  priettg,  and  am  afraid  hi»  (iiW 
of  the  reparation  will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  satigSii 
that  he  shall  never  be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  form 
adversary ;  I  contevin  kim,  too  much  to  enter  into  cojiyMWio* 
with  him.' 

As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  {hlf 
are  such  tcoandrels  that  titey  deserve  not  the  least  no^  f* 
he  taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and  Milboume  are  otUg  ^ 
tinguished  from  the    crowd  by  being  remembered  to  O^f* 

Dryden  indeed  discovered,  in  many  of  hia  writiogs,  H 
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3cted  and  absmd  malignztT  ti>  priests  uid  priest b>j*l. 
ich  naturallj  raised  him  manj  <?neziLi<*9.  uui  wKii:h.  W3,.<9 
netimes  as  unseasoiiablT  leseateii  aA  it  was  exerteil 
app  is  angry  ^  tliat  he  calls  the  saorilioer  in  the 
Jeorgicks  "  the  holy  buieker  :^  the  translatiijn  is  indeei 
liculous ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arises  from  his  zeaL  not  for 
J  author,  but  the  priest ;  as  if  anj  reproach  of  the 
Kes  of  paganism  could  be  extended  ti>  the  preachers  of 
;th. 

Drjden's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  impute»i  bj  Lang- 
ne,*  and  I  think  by  Brown,*  to  a  repulse  which  he 
Pered  when  he  solicited  ordination ;  but  he  denies. 
;he  preface  to  his  "  Fables,"  that  he  ever  designed  to 
er  into  the  church ;  and  such  a  denial  he  would  not 
'e  hazarded,  if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  false- 
d. 

dJalevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great  distance 
tn  irreverence  of  religion,  and  Dryden  affords  no  excep- 
1  to  this  observation.  His  writings  exhibit  many 
sages,  which,  with  all  the  allowance  that  can  be  made 
characters  and  occasions,  are  such  as  piety  would  not 
'6  admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and  un- 
Qcipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
t  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which  he  disobeyed.  He 
got  his  duty  rather  than  disowned  it.  His  tendency  to 
(Oneness  is  the  effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose 
Lversation,  with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
I  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be  wicked  as 

Preface  to  the  JEneiSy  Trapp's  Virgil,  ed.   1731,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxivii. 
^  Mr.  Dryden  took  delight  in  abusing  priests,  and  religion:  Virgi) 
not." 

Georgics,  book  iii.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  xiv.  p.  94. 

Langbaine,  ed.  1691,  p.  171. 

'  **Bat  you,  1  find,  still  continue  your  old  humour,  which  we  are  to 
•  from  the  year  of  Hegira,  the  loss  of  Eton,  or  since  orders  were 
used  you."    Tom  Brown,  Pref,  2nd  Dial. — P.  Cunningham. 
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6ir  as  he  duret.  When  he  profesBed  himseK  &  oonieitl 
to  Popery,  he  did  not  pretend  to  have  received  UJ] 
new  conviction  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chrii-j 
ti&nitj. 

The  persecution  of  criti<;ks  was  not  the  worst  of  hia  Tea- 
tions  ;  he  wa*  much  more  disturbed  hj  the  importuniti* 
of  want.  His  complaints  of  poverty  are  so  frequeatljtftl 
peated,  either  with  the  dejection  of  weakneBS  sinking  O 
helpless  misery,  or  the  indignation  of  merit  claiming  il 
trihut*  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impoBsible  not  to  detafi 
the  age  which  could  impose  on  such  a  man  the  necessitf  i^ 
such  solicitations,  or  not  to  despise  the  man  who  COW 
submit  to  each  solicitations  without  necessity. 

Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own  improdwai 
I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed  i 
exigenceB,  Such  outcries  were  surely  never  uttered  hut  i 
severe  pain.  Of  his  supplies  or  his  espences  no  prot*H 
estimate  cau  now  be  made.  Except  the  salary  of  the  Lot 
reate,  to  which  king  James  added '  the  office  of  HiatoHi 
grapher,  perhaps  with  some  additional  emolumenta,' b 
whole  revenue  seems  to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  «< 

3wn  that  he  seldom  Kves  frugally  who  lives  by  chane 
Hope  is  always  liberal,  and  they  that  trust  her  promii 
make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day  on  the  profits  of  il 


Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great,  and  of  the  produ 
of  his  other  works  very  little  intelligence  I'an  be  had.    1 

'  Drjden  wot  trmited  Historiographer  in  August,  1670.  So  lli 
King  Jumps  merely  i-ontiDued  him  in  that  office, 

'■'  Both  Charles  and  James  seeiD  lo  bavo  added  aoroe  small  jwiuion 
llryden's  salary,  but  he  was  often  in  want,  and  a  touching  fetlef 
given  byMalone,p.  179,inwhicb  he  asks  payment  of  half  ■  JW< 
salwy,  iLad  urges  his  claim  for  some  small  employment  to  rewfcrii 
oondjtion  easy— he  having  three  sons  growing  to  man's  e»t»(a  ft 
"''U.'yTis  enough  for  one   nge  to  hav.  neglecled  Mr.  Co-lfliOj 

rved  Mr.  Butler."  " 
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Lscoursing  with  the  late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson/  I  could  not 
nd  that  any  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
oredecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved,  except  the 
oHowing  papers : 

"I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Dryden,  Esq;  or 
»der,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
imd  fifty  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten  thousand  verses, 
irhich  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq;  is  to  deliver  to  me 
laoob  Tonson,  when  finished,  whereof  seven  thousand  five 
bnndred  verses,  more  or  less,  are  already  in  the  said  Jacob 
Fonson's  possession.  And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise, 
ind  engage  myself,  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to 
Jie  said  John  Dryden,  Esq ;  his  executors,  administrators, 
V  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  impression  of  the 
aid  ten  thousand  verses. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
eal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  169f . 

"  Jacob  Tonson. 

Sealed  and  delivered,  being  first 
nly  stampt,  pursuant  to  the  acts 
t  parliament  for  that  purpose,  in 
lie  presence  of 

"  Ben.  Portlock. 
"  Will.  Congreve." 

«  March  24th,  1698. 

**  Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  in  pursuance 

'  There  were  two  great-nepbews  of  the  famous  Jacob  Tonson,  either 
f>(whom  will  answer  to  this  description.  Malone  believes  it  referred  to 
Jteob  who  died  in  1767,  and  was  the  last  commercial  name  of  the  family. 
Kr.  Cunningham  thinks  that  Richard,  who  died  1772,  was  meant,  but 
SlKmgh  a  partner  with  his  brother  Jacob,  he  had  practically  left  the 
tynslness,  and  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  M.P.  for  Windsor. 
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of  an  agreement  for  ten  thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  bj 
me  to  the  said  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  aheady  de- 
livered to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  more  or 
less ;  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being  obliged  to  make  up 
the  foresaid  sum  of  two  hundred  sixty-eight  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  three  himdred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of  the  foresaid  ten  thousand  verses ; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me 

"  John  Dryden. 

"  Witness  Charles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  £1  Is,  6d.  is  <£268  \h 

It  is  manifest  from  the  dates  of  this  contract,  that  it  ie> 
lates  to  the  volume  of  "  Fables,"  which  contains  about 
twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for  which  therefore  the  pay- 
ment must  have  been  afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  told  of  another  letter^  yet  remaining, in 
which  he  desires  Tonson  to  bring  him  money,  to  pay  for» 
watch  which  he  had  ordered  for  his  son,  and  which  the 
maker  would  not  leave  without  the  price.  1 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  dependence. 
Dryden  had  probably  no  recourse '  in  his  exigencies  but  to 
his  bookseller.  The  particular  character  of  Tonson  I  do 
not  know ;  but  the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much 
less  liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their  views 
were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser.  To  the  mer- 
cantile rugged  ness  of  that  race,  the  delicacy  of  the  poet 
was  sometimes  exposed.     Lord  Bolingbroke,^  who  in  bis 

^  Fifteen  letters  from  Dryden  to  Tonson  were  printed  by  Mal«'r.e. 
and  thirty  to  other  persons,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 

^  Mr.  P.  Cunningham  was  the  tirst  to  discover  that  Dryden  held  th^ 
office  of  Collector  of  Customs  in  the  port  of  London,  and  gives  the<Ute 
of  the  patent,  17th  Dec.  1683. 

^  Malone  states  that  Lord  Bolingbrolce  in  1697,  when  Mr.  St  JoliU) 
furnished  Granville  with  a  Prologue  to  his  Heroic  Love,  and  in  the  sun* 
year  wrote  encomiastic  verses  on  Dryden. 
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ath  had  cultivated  poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King/  of  Ox- 
rd,  tliat  one  day,  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
ey  were  conversing,  another  person  entering  the  house, 
rhis,"  said  Dryden,  "  is  Tonson.  You  will  take  care  not 
depart  before  he  goes  away ;  for  I  have  not  completed 
e  sheet  which  I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  un- 
•otected,  I  must  suffer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his 
sentment  can  prompt  his  tongue." 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  besides  the 
lyment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be  known :  Mr.  Derrick, 
ho  consulted  some  of  his  relations,'*  was  informed  that  his 
Fables  "  obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  dutchess 
:  Ormond ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the  magnificence 
:  that  splendid  family  ;  and  he  quotes  Moyle,^  as  relating 
lat  forty  pounds  were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the 
86  of  '*  Alexander's  Feast."  * 

In  those  days  the  ceconomy  of  government  was  yet  un- 
Jttled,  and  the  payments  of  the  Exchequer  were  dilatory 
nd  uncertain :  of  this  disorder  there  is  reason  to  believe 
liat  the  Laureat  sometimes  felt  the  effects ;  for  in  one  of 
is  prefaces  he  complains  of  those,  who,  being  intrusted 
rith  the  distribution  of  the  Prince's  bounty,  suffer  those 
hat  depend  upon  it  to  languish  in  penury. 

Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tradition  has 
etained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  have  found 
0  whom  he  was  personally  known,  one  told  me  that  at  the 
louse  which  he  frequented,  called  Will's  Coffee-house,*  the 

^  William  King  (1685-1763),  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
t  was  who,  being  then  secretary  to  Lord  Arran,  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
fooght  to  Johnson,  in  1755,  the  diploma  of  his  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

^  Boswell's  Johnson^  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  361 . 

'Walter  Moyle  (1672-1721),  translated  Xenophon's  Discowrsc  «po» 
^promng  the  Staie  of  Athens  to  be  prefixed  to  Davenant's  Discourses  on 
^  Public  Revenues  and  Trade  of  England, 

^  See  Malone,  p.  287,  for  this  story. 

'  Will's  coffee-house  was  in  Bow  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  No.  1,  on  the 
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appeal  upon  wav  tit^ratr  dispute  was  nmde  to  him; 
the   other  related,  that  his   armed   chair,  which  in  1 
winter  bad  a  settled  and  preacriptive  place  by  the  | 
was  in  the  summer  placed  in  the  balcony,  and  t 
called  the  two  places  his  winter  and  his  summer  i 
This  is  all  the  intelligence  which  his  two  suniTors  a~ 
me.' 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in  the  pi*- 

sent  age,  though  in  his  own  time,  at  least  in  the  begiuiun; 

of  it,  he  was  far  from  having  it  confined  to  himself.    Eg 

put  great  confidence  in  the  prognostications  of  judicial  at- 

trolc^y.     In  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Life  of  Congreve  "  is  > 

narrative  of  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  fulfilled; 

I  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  information,  or  eh*- 

'  xacfer  of  veracity .'    That  he  had  the  configurations  of  the 

I  horoscope  in  his  mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing 

'  the  affairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint. 

"  The  utmost  malice  of  the  stars  is  past. — 
Xow  frequent  trinet  the  huppier  lights  among. 
And  high-raia'd  Jote,  from  bis  dark  prison  freed, 
Those  weights  took  offtbat  on  his  planet  hiing, 
Will  gloriously  the  new-laid  works  auGceed.'" 

ide,  Ht  the  corner  of  Russell  Street.     It  was  Dr}-den  wbo  m*Je 
[  this  house  the  great  resort  oF  the  wits  of  bis  time.     After  bis  duth 
'  Addison  tninaferred  his  patronage  to  Bulton'i  the  houBfl  opposite  to 
Will's,  anii  kept  by  an  old  servant  of  bis.     Vid.  infr.  Life  qf  Addii»il. 

I  The  two  survitore  were  Colley  Cibhcr  and  Owen  McSwioney.    S» 
BoaweWn  Johaaon,  yo].  iii.  p.  113.      Colley  Cibber  (1671-1757),  an  as 
■nd  successful  writer  of  comedies.     He  was  made  Poet  laureate 
1757,  but  is  remembereil  as  tbe  author  of  that  intereating  collecCioD  of 
I    tbeatrical  anecdotes,  the  Apology,  or  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 

Owen  McSwinney  (died  1734),  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  lod 
\  afterwards  of  the  Queen's  theatre  in  the  Ilayuiarkel.     He  wrote  one 
medy.  The  Mask,  and  two  operas. 

"  The  writer  was  Mrs.  Thomas,  Pope's  Cvrffl  Corinna,  tbe  ptOBll- 

li  ^lor  of  tbe  "  nild  atory  "  about  Dryden's  funoral,     fid,  mpr.  p.  iOt, 

'    '      w  llinMlii.    Aid.  n.  vol.  i.  p.  U)i. 
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[e  lias  elsewhere  sliewii  his  attention  to  the  planetary 
owers ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  **  Fables  "  ^  has  endea- 
mired  obliquely  to  justify  his  superstition,  by  attributing 
18  same  to  some  of  the  Ancients.  The  latter,  added  to 
lis  narrative,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  practice. 
So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
)en  able  to  collect  concerning  the  private  life  and  domes- 
ek  manners  of  a  man,  whom  every  English  generation 
Qgt  mention  with  reverence  as  a  critick  and  a  poet. 
Dryden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the  father  of 
Dglish  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first  taught  us  to 
itermine  upon  principles  the  merit  of  composition.  Of 
IT  former  poets,  the  greatest  dramatist  wrote  without 
leSy  conducted  through  life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that 
rely  misled,  and  rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those 
!io  knew  the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach 
em.* 

Two  "  Arts  of  English  Poetry "  ^  were  written  in  the 
.ys  of  Elizabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham,  from  which 
mething  might  be  learned,  and  a  few  hints  had  been 
ren  by  Jonson  and  Cowley ;  but  Dryden' s  "  Essay  on 
[amatick  Poetry "  *  was  the  first  regular  and  valuable 
Atise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

^  Fk^face  to  Fables,  S.  S.  D.  vol.  xi.  p.  218. 

*  ^'  With  this  incomparable  work  should  be  read  Johnson's  exquisite 
rallel  of  Drjden  and  Pope,  in  the  lAfe  of  the  latter  Poet  (vid,  infr. 
L  iil),  in  which  *  the  superiority  of  genius '  is  ^  with  some  hesitation ' 
tribated  to  Dryden."    Malone,  vol.  i.  p.  549. 

'  A  Discourse  of  English  Poetries  together  with  the  author's  judgment, 
vehing  the  Heformation  of  our  English  Verse,  by  William  Webbe, 
tdoate,  Lend.  1586.  4to.  Beprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  Ancient  Critical 
Miys  upon  English  Poets' Poesy.  Haslewood,  1815.  4to. 
The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  by  George  Puttenham,  1589.  4to. 
>ioe  copies  have  a  woodcut  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

*  Sssay   on    Dramatic    Poetry,    published    1667.      S.   D,  vol.    xv. 
293. 
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He  who,  having  formed  hia  opmions  in  the  present  a 
of  English  literature,  turns  bfLck  to  peruse  this  dialugi 
will  not  perhaps  find  much  increase  of  fcnuwledge,  or  nt 
novelty  of  instruction  ;  but  he  is  to  remember  that  ciiti 
jirinciples  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a,  few,  who  i 
^thered  them  partly  from  the  Ancients,  and  partly  &l 
the  Italians  and  French.  The  structure  of  dramaS 
poems  was  not  then  generally  understood.  AndidB 
applauded  by  instiuL-t,  and  poets  perhaps  oft^n  pleawd 
chance. 

A  writer  who  obtains  his  full  purpose  loses  hlmsetf 
lis  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion  which  is  no  longer  dooMi 
the  evidence  ceases  to  be  eiamined.  Of  an  art  unirerai 
practised,  the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning  ot 
made  papular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the  appeaiu 
f  something  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  oursehMi 
the  dew  appears  to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  transport  01 
selves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what  were  the  wants  <i\ 
contemporaries,  and  what  were  his  means  of  supplji 
them.  That  which  is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  I 
other.  Dryden  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  I 
country  what  it  wanted  before ;  or  rather,  he  impcc' 
only  the  materials,  and  manufactured  them  by  his  0 
skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  his  first  essajl 
criticism,  written  when  he  was  yet  a  timorous  candid 
for  reputation,  and  therefore  laboured  with  that  diiig« 
which  he  might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  wli( 
hia  name  gave  aanctinn  to  his  positions,  and  bis  a 
public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly  bysu 
It  win  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of  ourlo 
guage,  a  treatise  ao  artfully  variegated  with  snccaf™ 
representation B  of  opposite  probabilities,  bo  enhvened  w 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  iUustrations.     His  portnutt-j 
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ihigliBh  dramatists  are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and 
2noe.  The  account  of  Shakspeare  nmy  stand  as  a  per- 
il model  of  encomiastick  criticism;  exact  without 
Lteness,  and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The  praise 
bed  by  Longinus,^  on  the  attestation  of  the  heroes  of 
kthon,  by  Demosthenes,^  fades  away  before  it.  In  a 
ines  is  exhibited  a  character,  so  extensive  in  its  com- 
snsion,  and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
•e  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can  the  editors 
idmirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all  their  emulation  of  reve- 
!,  boast  of  much  more  than  of  having  diffused  and 
)hrased  this  epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  changed 
en's  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value  though  of 
er  bulk. 

this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the  same  subject, 
ritidsm  of  Dryden  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet ;  not  a 
collection  of  theorems,  not  a  rude  detection  of  faults, 
1  perhaps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  committed ; 

>nginus.  A  Greek  by  birth,  born  about  a.d.  213.  He  travelled 
East,  and  was  made  Professor  of  Greek  to  Queen  Zenobia,  of 
Ta.  He  persuaded  her  to  revolt  against  Rome,  and  when  her 
as  taken  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  Longinus  was  put  to  death, 
ing  in  his  last  words,  *'  This  world  is  but  a  prison,  and  happy  is 

0  gets  out  of  it  soonest."     Of  many  works  only  one,  attributed  to 

1  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  has  been  preserved,  the  treatise 
if/ovf  (De  Sublimitate),  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  and  styles  of 
litj  in  speaking  and  writing.  Of  him  Fope  says,  Essay  on  Criti- 
3/5: — 

•<  Thee,  bold  Longinus,  all  the  nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire  : 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust. 
With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just ; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  Sublime  he  draws.'' 

A.  MiLNBS. 

i  reference  is  to  Section  16  of  2>e  Sublimitate, 

Hi  Kennedy's  translation  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  on  the 

1  and  on  the  Embassy.    Bohn^s  Classical  Library,  p.  80,  ed.  1 855. 
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but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where  delight^ 
mingled  with  instruction,  and  where  the  author  proyejliij 
right  of  judgement,  by  his  power  of  perfom 

The  different  manner  and  effect  with  which  »rill<4 
knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  perhaps  i 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  performances  of  I 
Dryden.  It  was  aaid  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathea  , 
ticians,  ■'  malim  cum  Scaligero  errare.  quam  cmn  Cl»»i  s. 
recte  sapere ;  "  '  that  U  was  more  eligible  to  go  wronj  in!    j 

fi  than  right  wUh  the  other.  A  tendency  of  the  sameto  f 
every  mind  must  feel  at  the  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefirf  rj 
and  Eymer's  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wanderi  ^ 
a  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  we  find  herit  g 
dreat  in  the  graces  of  elegance ;  and  if  we  i 
labour  of  the  pursuit  rewards  itself ;  we  are  led  1 
through  fragrance  and  flowers :    Eymer,  without  ti 

■,  takes  a  rougher  way ;  every  st-ep  ia  to  be  nU  ^ 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  aad  Truth,  if  we  meet  1«  n 
appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and  ungraceful  br  iM  J 
habit.  Dryden'a  criticism  has  the  majesty  of  a  qu«  a, 
Eymer's  baa  the  ferocity  of  a  tyrant.  u 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art  of  po^     • 
and  enlarged  or  rectified  hia  notions,  by  eaperieiwe  p 
petually  increasing,  he  had  hia  mind  stored  with  p 
and  observations  ;  he  poured  out  hia  knowledge  with  EJ 
labour  ;  for  of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplid^^ 
his  productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  tlntbl 

'   7^  Tragrdies  of  th<  Last  Age,  caasidertd  by    Tkoa.  liyatft,  IflS 
A  Short  Vifw  of  Tragedy,  icitk  Ifefleclions  on  S/iaicapeare,  1693. 

''  Tbia  appears  to  be  merely  an  oiiaplatjon  ofCrcero's  fi 
•'  Malo  cum  FlBt.ine  errare,  ijuatn  cuid  oliia  recle  senlire 
Qu,,e.i.n. 

Christopher  Clarius  (1337-1613)  waa  a.  German  Jesuit. 

Josvplk  Juste  ScftligEr  (l340-ieiJ9),  author  of  the  celebrated  sjiMfl 
chronology,  mmmenutor  on  Varrua,  Senwa,  iic,  sop  of  U»  rt 
•qualty  learned  Julias  Csesar  Scatiger. 
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not  a  loTer.  To  write  con  amove,  with  fondneas  for  the 
(loyment,  with  perpetual  touches  and  retouches,  with 
rUlingnesB  to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  au  un- 
jied  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think, 
part  of  his  character. 

Eb  Criticiam  may  be  considered  as  (^neral  or  occasional. 
tuB  general  precepta,  which  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
age,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  he  may 
ibtless  be  safely  recommeDded  to  the  confidence  of  the 
der ;  but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  were 
letimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and  sometimes 
iricious.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Trapp,'  spoakiag 
'Aie  praises  which  he  bestows  on  Falamon  and  Arcite, 
B,  "  Novimua  judicium  Drydeni  de  poemate  quodam 
laceri,  piilchro  sane  ilio,  et  admodum  laudaado,  nimi- 
a  quod  non  modo  vere  epicum  sit,  sed  Ihada  etiam  atque 
Leada  tequet,  imo  superet.  Sed  novimus  eodem  tempore 
L  illiuB  masimi  non  semper  accuratissimas  ease  cenauraa, 
'  ad  eeverissimam  critices  noimam  exactas  :  illo  judice  id 
rumque  optimum  est,  quod  nunc  prie  manibus  habet,  & 
Juo  nunc  occupatur." 

Xe  is  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  himself.  His 
fence  and  desertion  of  dramatick  rhyme  is  generally 
01*11.  Spence,'  in  his  remarks  on  Pope's  "  Odyssey," 
iduces  what  he  thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from 
f'den's  preface  to  the  "  Encid,"  in  favour  of  translating 

There  is  a  curious  oroission  in  tbis  quotation.  The  passage  rung 
1 :  "  Notiinus  quidem  Angti  judicium  Sri/deni  papularis  nosiri  lie 
niBle  quodam  CAimceri,  pulchro  sane  illo,  et  plurimum  laudando ; 
imm  <|[|«d  nan  modo  vereEpicum  «[,  sed /^u«£aetiain,  atque  Oneida, 
let,  imo  auperel.     Sed  novimns  eodem  tempore  Viri  itliua  maximi 

semper  accurutissiniaa  ease  ceneuraa,  nee  ad  Eeveriesiinam  Ci'iticeE 
xtam  eiactBS ;  illo  Judite,  optimum  est  plcrumque  quod  ille  prce 
libua  hahec,  et  in  quo  nunc  occupatur."  Prahclioitta  Poetica. 
sphuB  Trapp.    A.  M.  ed.  sec.  1722,  p.  386. 

Bsiay  m  Poole's  Odyasf^.     1727.     Part  I.  pp.  1212. 
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it  of  Chapman's  versification ;  ^  and  discovers,  in  the 

to  liis  **  Fables,"  that  he  translated  the  first  book 

[fhe  **  Diad,"  without  knowing  what  was  in  the  second.' 

•K  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever  made  any 

advances  in  literature.      As  having  distinguished 

3lf  at  Westminster  under  the  tuition  of  Busbj,  who 

Loed  his  scholars  to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarelv 

in  grammar-schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at 

abridge,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in  the 

iant  languages  was  deficient,  compared  with  that  of 

imon  students ;   but  his  scholastick  acquisitions  seem 

proportionate  to  his  opportunities  and  abilities.     He 

not,  like  Milton  or  Cowlej,  have  made  his  name 

ions  merely  by  his  learning.     He  mentions  but  few 

I,  and  those  such  as  lie  in  the  beaten  track  of  regular 

ly ;  from  which  if  ever  he  departs,  he  is  in  danger  of 

himseK  in  unknown  regions. 

In  his  I>ialogue  on  the  Drama,  he  pronounces  with  great 

idence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  of  **  Medea "   is  not 

^^     i's,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  and  pathetick. 

I^e  might  have  determined  the  question  upon  surer  evi- 

ttf^Uie ;  for  it  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  as  the  work  of  Seneca ; 

lll^the  only  line  which  remains  of  Ovid*s  play,  for  one  line 

'0  left  us,  is  not  there  to  be  f ound.^     There  was  therefore 

^0^  1^1^  Backhurst,  is  the  earliest  known  in  English.    It  was  sur- 
^titiously  pablished  in  1565.     4to. 

jp  the  Dedication  to  the  Rival  Ladies,  S.   S.  D.  toI.   ii.  p.    135, 

^^Jefl  cites  the  plajr  as  an  example  of  rhyme  whereas  it  is  written  in 

\ji  terse,  and  speaks  of  **  Qaeen  Gorboduc  ''  instead  of  King.     Yet 

^^Jeo  had  never  seen  this  tragedy  he  might  have  remembered  that 

J«  Ku^S  Gorboduc's  niece,  to  whom  the  Hermit  of  league  said, 

^flt  is,  is.'*      Twelfth  Night,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 
LjeD  in  bis  Account  of  the  "  Annta  Mirabilis,^'  refers  to  Chap- 
nslBtioa  of  JBomer  as  written  '*  in  Alexandrines  or  verses  of  six 
^^  jt  is  in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables.  Aid.  D,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
'^  Fables.      S.  S.  D.  vol.  xi.  p.  208. 
fgpce  i^  ^^^  from  clear,  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  recall 


no  need  of  the  ^isTitr  of  conjectnre,  or  the  diseaasioat 
plot  or  sentiment,  to  find  vhat  was  already  known  upa 
higher  authoritT  than  snch  discueaione  can  ever  reacli. 

liB  literature,  Ihoagh  not  ^ways  free  from  oHtentatioi 
will  be  commonly  foosd  either  obvious,  and  ma,de  hia  91 
'by  the  art  of  dreaeing  it;  or  superficial, which,  by  wliatll 
giree,  shews  what  he  wanted;  or  erroneous,  baatilyi!^ 
lected,  and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever  unprovidt 
of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes  in  penuty  of  ideu 
His  works  abound  with  knowledge,  and  sparkle  with  iUui 
trations.  There  is  scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  do* 
not  supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky  si 
tudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very  widely  acquainta 
both  with  art  and  nattire,  and  in  full  possession  of  g: 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth.  Of  >'i'"  that  knows  tuudli 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence: 
yet  I  rather  liebeve  that  the  knowledge  of  DrydenMl  ' 
gleaned  from  accidentel  int«lligence  and  various  conT' 
tion,  by  a  quick  apprehension,  a  judicious  selection,  andl 
happy  memory,  a  keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  ajidapowrf 
ful- digestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to  pui  I 
without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection  tha,t  suffered  n* 
thing  useful  to  be  lost.  A  mind  like  Dryden's,  alwsjt 
curious,  always  active,  to  which  every  understanding  m 
proud  to  be  associated,  and  of  which  every  one  solidtcj 
the  regard,  by  an  ambitious  display  of  himself,  had  amoi 
pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way,  to  knowledge  than  by  H 
silent  progress  of  solitary  reading.  I  do  not  suppoae  tbsl 
he  despised  books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them  ;  but  ll 

the  fact  tbat  one  line  (Quintilian,  Inst,  Or.  viii.  c.  5),  or  perfaapa  r 
(tee  Seneca,  iSiuuor,  v.  iii.),  is  all  that  cemainB  to  lu  of  the  lotttngedftf 
Medea,  by  0»id,  wliich  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Taoitiu  (f )  iMsI^ 
ie  OnUoribiu,  c.  13,  and  again  by  Quiotilian,  Inst.  Or,  X.  i.  9H,   SeoM 
Media  la  referred  to  by  Quintilian  Imt.  Or.  I3C.  ii,  8. 
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f  all  thk.  iu'w^-fTT-e^  r  -jcr  xr  -iT   :-?    leaL^oiic-i  I  's'— 1 

oe.  his  wKorki  urasi  \t  T»ar2*ei 'rri  "r^rr  'Si:*s^  irrtita.c: 

is  prose,  €fxoe|:(t  liii^e  pb^>»  "irLjii  Itk-  ^les  ^v;.:<\i  ^o 
jatroiiB ;  bat  none  -A  lis  j-reib.:*:*  vrire  rTt-r  ihv^-.ur-^ 
>ii8.  Thev  hare  not  iLr  Ic-rmiilrTT  ci  sl  a^enied  m\  «\  ;:\ 
sh  the  first  half  of  the  vEaH/OKx  betrars  the  oihor.  Vhi'* 
les  are  nerer  balanced,  nor  the  peiiods  mivioll<sl ; 
Y  word  seems  to  drop  bv  chanoe,  though  it  CaUs  \ut*> 
roper  place.  Nothing  is  eold  or  lani^uid;  tho  wholo 
ry,  animated,  and  vigorous  ;  what  is  little,  its  guv  ;  whikf. 
reat,  is  splendid.     He  may  be   thought   to   luontion 

t%r€nodia  AugustalU.    A  Funeral  Poem.     Sucivil  Ut  \\w  \\^\\\\y 
My  of  King  Charles  II.     S.  S.  />.  vol.  x.  p.  7H.     Alil.  />.  v.il    W 
5. 


IniaMtf  too  fraquentlT  ;  but  while  lie  tart^e  himself  npnli 
om  imUmju,  we  carawt  reEoae  him  to  stand  high  in  U 
own.  Emy  thing  i«  eienaed  by  the  play  of  images  u 
the  qtritdinesB  of  ex{»iessioii.  Though  all  is  easy.  lu 
u  feiUe ;  tboo^  all  nem  carelese,  there  is  nothing  hai^J  ^ 
and  thongfa,  sinee  his  earlier  works,  more  than  a  tmbuj  , 
has  jnued.  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obaoleU.        i 

He  who  writes  mnch,  will  not  easily  escape  a  msMQ 
sueh  a  recurrence  of  jiarticular  modes  as  may  be  eaal] 
noted-  Dryden  is  always  another  and  the  game,  he  iIm 
not  exhibit  a  second  time  the  same  elegajiciea  in  the  tsat 
form,  nor  appears  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  d 
expressing  with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with  vigotB 
His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated,  either  seriouely  0 
ludicrously ;  for,  being  always  equable  and  always  vaiiej 
it  has  no  prominent  or  discriminative  characters,  tk 
beauty  who  is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  part 
and  features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overchargod  n- 
semblance. 

Prom  his  prose.'  however,  Dryden  derives  only  his  aoo- 
dental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  veneration  with  whlA 
his  name  is  pronounced  by  every  cultivator  of  Englial 
literature,  is  paid  to  him  as  he  refined  the  language,  is 
proved  the  sentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  Englid 
poetry. 

Alter  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts,  ul 
rugged  metre,  aome  advances  towards  nature  and  harmwi 
had  been  already  made  by  Waller  and  Denham ;  they  ill 
shewn  that  Long  discourses  in  rhyme  grew  more  pleM^ 
when  they  were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  »* 
sisted  not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrangement  d  , 
syllables. 

'  Mr.  CiinniBKhaoi  observes  that  Gray  thought  the  prose  of  ftj* 
slmmt  equnl  to  his  jmelry,  nnd  tbat  Foi'b  admiration  of  itww  mimb" 
h«  WM  inijeed  unwilling  to  use  ■  word  not  found  in  Drjden.       ^'     j 


or.  ♦iir 

But  thougb  ihtj  did  mwiL  -rii:-  ^.^j,  i-rj  liik':  lifT  Jt  f: 
mch  to  dor     Their  'waark^  -w*r^  n:*:  inki.T.  ii:.r  -v-er*  tJj:  .r 

nore  modes  of  coinjtc>sn3<:sc  ir^rr  itt^^i-ssiLrr  t.'r  ibr  t^Ti*- 
ithnijeiit  of  regTilMitT.  and  iLr  i2:tr>z-3.'n.«r.  :•:'  i-r.-z-rivT^ 
n  word  and  thongiLt. 
Eyeiy  language  <«f  a  lajTH^i  isith:«r  ijeL«essi.rllT  iiT-.  .:-.-> 
tidf  into  dietkin  sdiolaf^b'^  bzia  j»-.t .-'!&▼  ^r&Tr  >Li.i 
Uniliar,  elegant  and  gross  :  and  frMc  a  rii^e  dii^irijt::'^  . : 
iese  different  parts,  aiia^s  a  g3^cs&t  jian  <:>f  the  1ici&'.:tt  ;■: 
yle.  But  if  we  except  a  few  miii'i*.  tbr  far  vj^-ii^f  ..f 
ktore,  to  whom  their  own  original  zvetiitidr  was  in  ::-.e 
aoe  of  rules,  this  delicacv  of  selection  was  little  knowr.  :  :• 
ir  authors ;  our  speech  lar  l«efoTe  them  in  a  heap  of  ivii- 
aion,  and  eveir  man  took  for  ereir  jturj-^se  what  ohauce 
ight  offer  him. 
There  was  therefore  before  the  time   of   Dnrdeu   no 

m 

letical  diction,  no  svstem  of  words  at  once  refined  frv>m 
e  grossness  of  domestick  use,  and  free  from  the  harsh- 
fess  of  terms  appropriated  to  particular  arts.  Words  t<x> 
miliar,  or  too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  {x^et. 
com  those  sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on  ooiirse 
tcaaions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong  impressions,  or 
Rightful  images :  and  words  to  which  we  are  nearly 
grangers,  whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  attention  on 
lemselves  which  they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which  distinguish 
oetry  from  prose,  had  been  rarely  attempted ;  we  had  fow 
Legances  or  flowers  of  speech,  the  roses  had  not  yet  Ihhhi 
lacked  from  the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not 
cen  joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Denliani  could 
•ve  over-bom  the  prejudices  which  had  long  pnwailod. 
Dd  which  even  then  were  sheltered  by  the  proU>ction  oC 
owley.     The  new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  Ih) 
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matt  to  Dirdenii 
t  that  Koglifili  poetri 
r  akvageaess. 

r  langUBjK 
r  poetical  traBslationi  i 
t  Wnbcn :  &  ««Kk  vUd  the  Freoch  ^ 
h  ia  iliM|Mii .  tmi  wfaia^  we  were  long  unable  i 
a  JcMison  thought  it  n 
t  vord  bj  vord  ; '  Feltham,  his  og 
8  it  as  indisptasab^  f 
■  »  » tra— latiaw  «o  gire  Kne  for  line.   ItisEaidlU    [S 
Sndjs,*  vhoH  DtT^ea  calk  the  be«t  vereifier  o; 

I  to  ootupriee  CTerr  .book  of  k 
in  the  s&me   number  of  'v 
HoIt^v  had  nothing  in  view  h 
Ae«  that  be  «ad«s«ood  h^  aathor.  with  so  little  n 
to  A»  |,TMifcm  of  Us  diction,  or  the  volubility  d  ^ 
■UBfaen,  tbat  his  Metras  can  hardlv  be  called  vetMe;  t' 
caaarot  be  nnd  witlioat  reluctaiH-e,   nor  will  the  Itbfl      ^ 
ahfan  be  rewarded  br  nnderstanding  them.'     Cowlertt 
that  Rich  oppyw   wm«  a  •em7«    race ,-    he    asgert«d  1> 
fibei^.  aad  ^read  his  winga  so  boldly  that  lie  left  Id 
antbors.     It  was  iveerred  for  Diyden  to  fix  tbe  limiteA 
poetical  fibenr.  and  give  us  just  roles   and  eiampleB  A 


When  lan^:uagie«  are  formed  npoQ  different  p 
is  impossible  that  tbe  same  modes  of  expression  s 
always  be  elegant  in  both.     While  they  r 
the  closest  translation  mav  be  considered  as  the  b 
when  they  divaricate,  each  must  take  it«  natural  a 

'  B«i  itatst'o  (1&T«-1637),  the  gmu.  joet  and  dnmatist,  ■ 
U»  Jn  Paitic*  of  H<»«:«,  ud  one  or  Iwo  of  the  Oda. 
»   yU.  t^r.  p.  391. 

*  Pn&te  lo  fMa,  S.  S.  D.  toI.  xi.  p.  £69. 

*  Ft» Seotrt  S«»  on  HtdT^Kj,  nd.  ntfr.  p.  W3L 


^>» 


lere  correspondence  «sumot  be  )rmLiiie^L  .r  a  -ie«!«?ftMu"' 
be   GontoiC  widi  aamechizuf  -^nivaitfzir.      T^nsiatmn 
'efare^  aayv  Drvden,  i»  ^ft  io  Un,a^  u  jMraiJAro^Mr.  i</r  ^o 
e  a#  w^etapknue.' 
kll  poHaiifid  lazurnatiea  have  iiA&fpnc  irrian    -uk  -.unti.-:*' 

diffuse,  tlie  loftj.  luuI  "he  jiimhie.  In  "ii**  ir^/p^r 
ioe  of  strie  conaiaia  the  !ref4»tmhiaai:»*  "riuirii  Z'r-^'itr!i 
[icipalhr  exacts  fmm  die  rramiiaror.     3>t  :&«  tu  -txniiiir 

authoT^a  tfaoniziLta  in  mvh  i  Irpr^w  jI  xii^nn  la  ':i»? 
ihor  wonLd  have  -ziven.  Tihttni.  iiaii  ii«  !iLa:ruu£>t  '•rra. 
g^liah :  ruqgiid  ma<niiflceni:e  ua  ai)r  To  >?  «iEt>tTift«L  j.T^r''* 
ical  ostentatioiL  is  nnt  uii  he  r«^pr«i5)H^L  aur  i^tn'j^ar^^.iii* 
xtatioD.  to  have  izn  point  bL:i:ir***L  X  Tniwian..r  -*  ''.■ 
like  his  author :  it  ia  not  hid  hvuinefM  *•:  -tznt^l  ttti 
Fhe  reasonableneaa  'jt  dxt^sie  nJKf«  •le^tDu  4:i:&:iKn':  -l 
nr  Tindication ;  and  the  -^tftifita  zr:*i^r.*:*i  hr  /-.»$»: rr:-:^ 
nn  were  so  happy,  that  I  kniO^r  iijji:  Trh.»*t2iJTr  ".h^^j  Tr-r»r 
ST  opposed  bnt  bv  Sir  Eii-jrari  Sherhnm*?/  i  niikz.  TriiM*^ 
ming  was  greater  than  hij  p«:-^rr»  oi!  p«:*rtr7  :  m-i  Twh-.*. 
ing  better  qualified  tt>  'ziv^  thrr  m*Ai:iii;j  than  th»*  spirit 
Seneca,  has  introdnce«i  his  Ter«ion  of  thr^  tra;^»e<ii**s  bv 
iefenoe  of  close  tranalati'jn.     Th«r  aath*-^ritT  of  Hordt.v. 

■ 

lich  the  new  translators  cnxe*l  in  defence  of  their  practi^.-e. 
'  has,  hj  a  jndicioos  explanation,  taken  fairlj  from  them ; 
tt  reason  wants  not  Horace  to  support  it. 
It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessarr  causes  concur  to 
ty  great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to  power,  or  power  to  will, 

'  On  the  distinctioii  of  metapnae,  panphrmse  and  imitation,  ^tee 
e  Preface  to  Ovid's  EpigtUs.  S.  S.  D.  vol.  xti.  p.  16. 
'  Sir  Edward  Sherburne  (1618.1702),  a  Catholic  and  Royalint  iKH^t. 
>  was  with  the  king  at  Edgehill.  In  1648  he  tranftlateil  Semva'a 
^d>ea,  and  his  answer  to  Lucnllus's  question  **  Why,  gouii  men  autfVtr 
'fortanes,  seeing  there  is  a  divine  providence/*  In  1651  he  publinhiul 
Poems  and  translations.  Chiefly  noted  for  his  studious  life  and  Inn 
»  Library.  He  held  some  small  office  in  the  Ordinance,  but  fell  inu> 
^t  poverty  in  consequence  of  political  troubles. 


or  both  are  impeded  by  estemal  obBtruutiona.  The  en 
gencee  in  which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  hia  lifft  W 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  genius,  to  tiw 
driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  and  to  liwl  t 
intercepted  the  full-blown  elegance  which  longer  gro*4  1 1 
would  have  supplied. 

Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimes  too  hi 
accused.     If  the  excellence  of  Dryden's  works  was  le 
by  hia  indigea<«,  their  number  was  increased ;  and  I  kart    ^ 
not  how  it  will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  Imb  I* 
would  have  imdergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if  he  had  K*   f 
been  solicited  by  something  more  pressing  than  the  Iote^ 
praise. 

But  as  is  said  by  hia  "  Sebastian,"  ' 

"  Wbat  had  been,  is  unknown  ;  what  is,  appears.'* 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  productions  were  so  tnanj    ^ 
successive   expedients   for   his    support ;    his    plays  waB 
therefore  often  borrowed,  and  his  poems  were  almost  all 
occasional.  , 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of  ezceUeaMiM 
be  expected  from  any  mind,  however  fertile  in  itself,  M" 
however   stored   with  acquisitions.      He    whose  work  it    p 
general  and  arbitrary,  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  «nd 
takes  that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  have  M 
qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.     He  is  at  liberty »    . 
delay  hia  publication,  till  he  has  satisfied  his  friends  tn^    ^ 
himself ;  tUl  he  has  reformed  his  first  thoughts  by  snbM'    - 
quent  examination ;  and  polished  away  those  faults  wMck 
lie  precipitance  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to  leavaW    . 
hind  it.     Virgil  is  related  to  have  poured  out  a  great  na»    | 
ber  of  lines  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  passed  the  day  >l 
reducing  them  to  fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  the  narrowaeae  nf 


n.  3.     S.  H.  L.  Yol.  I 


.  p.  440. 
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9  subject.     Whatever  can  happen  to  man  has  happened 

often,  that  little  remaina  for  fajicy  or  inventioa.     We 

i>"Ve  been  all  born ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married  ;  and 

many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths  can  supply 
xfc  few  materials  for  a  poet.  In  the  fate  of  princes  the 
llilick  has  an  interest ;  and  what  happens  to  them  of  good 
'  evil,  the  poets  have  always  considered  an  business  for  the 
-Use.  But  aft«r  so  many  inauguratory  gratulations, 
iptial  hymns,  and  funeral  dirges,  he  must  be  highly 
iVoTired  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who  aays  any  thing  not 
id  before.  Even  war  and  conquest,  however  splendid, 
iggest  no  new  images ;  the  triumphal  chariot  of  a  vic- 
riouB  monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  those  ornaments 
lat  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  The  poem  must 
>t  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is  forgotten.  The  lucky 
omente  of  animated  imagination  cannot  be  attended ; 
egajtces  and  illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual 
scumulation  :  the  composition  must  be  dispatched  while 
inveraation  is  yet  busy,  and  admiration  fresh ;  and  haate 

to  be  made,  lest  some  other  event  should  lay  hold  upon 
lankind. 

Occasional  composition  may  however  secure  to  a  writer 
ke  praise  both  of  learning  and  facility ;  for  they  cannot  be 
16  effect  of  long  study,  and  must  be  furnished  imme- 
iately  from  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell '  was  the  first  publick  event  which 
lUed  forth  Dryden's  poetical  powers.  His  heroick  stanzas 
we  beauties  and  defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and 
lough  not  always  proper,  shew  a  mind  replete  with  ideas  ; 
le  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  diction,  if  not  altogether 
irreot,  is  elegant  and  easy. 

Savanant '  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  favourite  author 


'  Aid.  D.  . 


'  Vid.  aiipr.  p.  387. 
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thoagh  Gondibert  aeveT  appears  to  have  been  popi 
from  Dayenant  he  learned  to  please  his  ear  with  tl 
of  four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification :  tbefeai 
this   early   production  no  traces  of  Donne's  or  Jonwrf 
m^edneaa  ;  but  he  did  not  so  soon  free  his  mind  fromA 
ambition  of  forced  conceits.    In  hla  Terses  on  tlie  Bertoi* 
tion,  he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

"  He,  tofis'd  by  Fate — 
Could  Uate  uo  sweets  of  youth's  desired  age, 
But  found  Ms  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage."' 

And  afterwards,  to  shew  how  virtue  and  wisdom 
creased  by  adversity,  he  makes  this  remark 

"Well  might  the  ancient  poets  theu  confer 
On  Night  the  honoiir'it  name  ni  counsellor. 
Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blii 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find."  " 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises  such  a  _ 
of  thoughts  unallied  to  one  another,  as  will  not  elsewhefi 
be  easily  found : ' 

"  'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  design 'd  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  lalse  freedoni  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch'd  this  turning  si 
Did  Irom  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean, 
To  aee  amall  clues  draw  vastest  weights  along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  but  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  before. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimEeras  we  pursue. 
As  fancy  frames  for  fancy  to  subdue  : 

'  Attraa  Redia,  line  51  ;  S.  S.  D.  vol,  ii.  p.  36 1 
p.  13. 

'  Ibid,  line  93 ;  B.  S.  D.  vol.  ijc.  p.  37  ;  Aid.  D.  vol.  i.  ^. 
'  Rid.  line  ISl  i  S.  8.  J),  vol.  ix.  p.  «»;  Aid.  D.  rot.  L  p.fl 
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Bat,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 

It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chymists  make  ; 

How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 

What  in  the  body  natural  we  see ! 

Man*8  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 

The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain, 

Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 

The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 

^Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 

But  the  well-ripen*d  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook, 

Would  let  them  play  a-while  upon  the  hook. 

Our  healthfrd  food  the  stomach  labours  thus, 

At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 

Wise  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude, 

While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude ; 

Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 

Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill** 

Be  liad  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  never  learned  well,  to 
bear  the  improper  use  of  mythology.  After  having  re- 
irded  the  heathen  deities  for  their  care, 

"  With  Alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strows  ? 
To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes ; 
A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,  shall  be  slain, 
A  ram  to  you,  ye  Tempests  of  the  Main."  ^ 

tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

'  Prayer  stormM  the  skies,  and  ravished  Charles  from  thence, 
Ils  heaven  itself  is  took  by  violence.**  ^ 

d  afterwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful  passages  of 

Mped  History. 

Dther  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be  quite  omitted ; 


Jstraa  Sedux,  line  119;    S.  S.  D,  vol.  iz.  p.  38 ;  Aid.  D.  vol.  i. 
8. 
nrid.  line  143 ;  S.  S.  D.  vol  ix.  p.  39  ;  Aid.  i>.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 
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"  For  bj  eiainple  moat  we  nnn'd  before. 

And,  gIsaK-lfke,  deamets  mix'd  with  fruit;  bore."' 

How  far  lie  was  jet  from  thiokipgit  necessary  t« found H 
seatimentB  on  Nature,  appears  from  the  eitravagance  ot  n 
fictionB  and  hyperboles : 

"  Tbe  winiig,  that  never  moderation  Icnew, 
Afraid  to  blow  loo  much,  too  faiatlj  blew; 
Or,  ont  of  breath  with  J07,  coiilit  not  enlarge 
Their  atrailen'd  Inngg. — ' 
It  ia  no  longer  motion  cheats  joiir  view  ; 
As  you  meet  it,  tbe  land  approaeheth  you  ; 
The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 
Tbe  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears." 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little  be  ita  ^ 

was  not  borrowed.     A  French  poet  read  to  Malherbe^ 
n.  which  he  represents  France  as  moving  out  a 

place  to  receive  the  kiig,     "  Though  this,"  said  Malirf 

"  was  in  my  time,  I  do  not  remember  it." 

His  poem  on  the  "  Coronation  "  has  a  more  even  te 

of  thought.     Some  lines  deserve  to  he  quoted ; 
"  Yoii  have  already  queneb'd  sedition's  brand. 
Anil  zeal,  that  burnt  it,  only  warms  tbe  land ; 
The  jealous  sei'ts  that  durst  not  trust  their  ci 
So  far  from  their  own  will  an  to  the  laws. 
Him  for  their  umpire,  and  their  synod  take. 
And  tbeir  appeal  alone  to  Ctesar  make."  ' 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old  versifirat"* 
of  which,  I  heheve,  in  all  his  works,  there  is  not  anothfirii 

'  Astraa  Redux,  lino  207)  S,  8.   D.  vol.  n.  p.U;    AW.  ft  ™1''I 
p.  21. 

''  Ibid,  line  342 ;  S.  S.  D.  vol.  ix.  p.  46  ;  Aid.  D.  toI.  i.  p.  33. 

'  Francois  de  Malherbe  (1555.1 62B),  ft  ramona  French  poet,  Ui*^ 
man,  says  the  great  critic,  Boilean,  who  in  France  a 
correctnoBs. — Matt.  Arnold. 

•  To  His  Sacmd  Majeely,  A  Pavrgi/rie  on  HU   Coromlie*,  U 
8.  8.  fl.  tol.  UL  p.  67.    Aid.  -0.  toI.  i.  p.  26. 


-:sr«riix 


the  xerKS  to  iht  Asrt  abasuxsLiir  CL&:*3iiS:iz«  rw:  T-e.krs 

rould  luireattaiii^cai r: :  hsd. «:  sii^eeKriZj  j^'xjiizvL 
though  ax  lus  it  zi^^i  m*-yfcyr  j?.t^  z^stz^xttt  '\fcr 
me,  and  seems  bardlj  ^:r:£.  ':2«fr  i::^*iT  ira*  r:  r:l^':5. 
}  must  be  mliied  as  a  ^r^x£  -:£.  a  sLzid  is  oo.*^  >i:rc> 
comprehensiTe : ' 


In  open  pnxpoct  nfiCTTTC  bcvofdi  ocr  e^e. 
Until  the  esrck  iccsu  >:bl  d  x=3c  izie  skr : 
So  in  diis  hemds^Un  c^  c^z^mc4R  ritw' 
Is  onlr  bonndcd  bj  ccr  ^3i|^  aEad  jxc : 
Onr  si^lit  i§  fimited  viiere  jcc  are  xin'd. 
And  berond  dist  no  fuiber  ocat^cb  ean  nnd. 
So  well  jonr  rirtnes  do  vidi  hit  Mgrett^ 
That,  though  joor  orbs  of  dilierent  £reaai««5  be« 
Yet  both  are  fi^r  each  odier's  iz«e  disposed. 
His  to  enclose,  and  jonn  to  be  enelos'd. 
Nor  could  anodier  in  roar  room  hare  been. 
Except  an  emptiness  had  come  benreen." 

le  oomparison  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Indies  leaves 
esemblanoe  too  far  behind  it : 

"  And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfiunes  which  from  the  happy  shore 
The  winds  upon  their  balmj  wings  conTej'd, 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betray \i  ; 
So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  yiew 
A  new  and  undiscover'd  world  in  you."  ' 

liere  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little  else  in 

iine  69.     Mr.  Milnes  points  out  that  this  accent  on  the  last  syllablo 
ustomary  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  supports  his  opinion  by  a 
snce  to  Ben  Jonson's  English  Grammar,  p.  55,  ed.  1 640. 
?o  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde.    Presented   on  New  Yearns  Dttt/, 

S.  S.  D.  vol.  ix.  p.  63 ;  Aid.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
Lid.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 


Vor  a*  m  amtat^t  ■■iflw.  «td  tke  dotMig 
Of  ijiag  mIm  wUe  ann  ii  borne  aloMg, 
.    AD«e^n>l  Rat  to  ^  dchded  ^«,  ' 
\   HoT'd  bj  tlw  bobI  of  tbe  nne  faanMn; : 
So  earrj'd  on  br  o«tr  navcaned  care. 
We  rest  ta  peace,  and  jet  ba  motim  Bbare.~ 

To  this  racceed  four  lines,  irhidi  peiiiap«  afford  Dryde^ 
fiivt  attempt  at  those  penetratia^  remarks  on  h<nnl 
natnte,  for  which   he    seems  to    have    been    pecuiiw    -■ 
formed: 

"Let  enTT  then  those  crimes  within  you  aee, 
From  which  the  happj  never  must  be  free ; 
Envj  that  does  with  misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  niin'd  pride."' 

Into   this   poem    he   seems   to   have    collected   all  H 
powers ;  and  after  this  he  did  not  often  bring  upon  i 
anvil  such  stubborn  and  unmalleable  thoughts  ;  but,  iti 
■peainieu  of  his   abilities   to    unite  the   moat  unsociM    ' 
matter,  he  has  concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think*   * 
myself  obliged  to  t«ll  the  meaning  : 

"  Yet  unimpair'd  with  labours,  or  with  time. 
Your  age  but  scemt  to  a  new  youth  to  climb. 

'  Aid.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  35,  linpa  105-]  IS.  *  Ibid.  p.  dl,||j 


Thus  heavenlT  hodi»  dci  our  tinit  h^ei. 
And  measure  cfaan^  but  fihare  ui*  pan  a:  h  : 
And  still  it  shall  withom  s  weighi  mr^raaf 
Like  this  new  jeaar^  whose  Tnnijfmfc  never  cesse.. 
For  since  the  glorions  coomc  vou  h&re  becuL 
Is  led  by  Chsrle&,  ss  that  if  Iit  the  sun. 
It  mnst  both  weightless  and  imxncirtal  jirc>Te. 
Becanse  the  centre  of  it  is  above."  ~ 

1  the  "  Annns  Mirabilis  "  *  he  retnmed  to  the  quatrain, 
3h  from  that  time  he  totaHv  quitted,  f»erhaps  from  this 
iiienoe  of  its  inoonTenienoe,  for  he  complains  of  it$ 
3ultj.  This  is  one  of  his  greatest  attempts.  Ho  had 
ects  equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great  naval  war,  and  tho 

of  London.  Battles  have  always  been  dosorilxHi  in 
ick  poetry;  but  a  sea-/ight  and  artillery  had  yt^t 
ething  of  novelty.  New  arts  are  long  in  tho  worM 
re  poets  describe  them;  for  they  borrow  ovorythin^: 
I  their  predecessors,  and  commonly  derive  vory  liiilo 
I  nature  or  from  life.  Boileau  was  the  firHi  FroiM-li 
er  tliat  had  ever  hazarded  in  verHo  tlio  niPiitioti  of 
em  war,  or  the  effects  of  gunpowdor.'     W«%  whn  n.r»^ 

afraid  of  novelty,  had  already  {>oHHeHHioti  of  ihonM 
dful images  :  Waller  had  descriU^^l  a  fM^^ni^lii.  Milt^Fii 
not  yet  transferred  the  invention  of  fi nsur rrm  fo  f  li«> 
illious  angels. 

his  poem  is  written  with  gr^^t  dilij^'^ff^T,  y*rf,  '1/#<m  tiol 
^  answer  the  expectatir/n  raiA^yJ  ^/y  st»i/:h  «i»i^j"N  un^l 
I  a  writer.   With  thf:  HtAtMZA  '/f  iMri-TiA/**,  h^-  >»'»."•  -'///#/ 
»  his  vein  of  |Aretxthf:!*;A,  Af»^i  fftr,fU-h*-M.i  '<»n/^  ift*,of,, 
stops  hi«  iuumTsT<h  if;e  }%,  «-;«;  t^tuMn , 
he  eenezsJ  Iswils  -*^  •<■**!•  r*.>  i^ff/zfU  ,v.///^  <a. /,?>//,/■/,>  '■/.  * .-. 


ild.  i>-  vol  i.  ff.  M.  in«t  .  *'  ;.»4. 

.  a.  %,  h..  wju  ji  3  '  > 

lfr,_   Milius  artinw  vii     Iih*     ii««f  4»m*>»«»«*'i*    «     "^    ■•//».*.•/  •        /<■„ 
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deBcription,  and  does  not  so  much  LmpreaB  aoenea  uponfti 
faacj,  as  deduce  consequences  and  make  compariRons. 

The  initial  stanzas  hare  rather  too  much  resemllatut 
to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain; 
perhaps  such  a  beginning  is  natural,  and  could  not  In 
avoided  without  aifectation.  Both  Waller  and  Drjto 
might  take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war  o! 
Borne,'  Orbemjam  ioliim,  &c. 

Of  the  king  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

"  It  seems  as  every  ship  their  eovereiffn  knows, 
His  avlul  HummonR  tiiej  so  anon  otiey  ; 

Su  hear  the  scaly  herds  when  Proteus  blows, 
And  »o  to  pasture  follow  thrnugh  the  sea."  ' 

It  would  not  be  hard  to  beheve  that  Dryden  had  written 
the  two  first  lines  seriously,  and  that  some  wag  had  added 
the  two  latter  in  burlesque.  Who  would  expect  the 
that  immediately  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  I 
cently  hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode  totally  it 
terent  ? 

"  To  see  this  fleet  iipciu  the  ocean  move, 
Angela  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  tlie  flkjea  ; 

And  heaven,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  oometa  rise."  ' 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will  afford 
very  compleat  si>ecimen  of  the  descriptions  in  this  poem; 

"  And  now  approach'd  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  rising  sun  : 
And  precious  sand  from  southern  climates  broiigliC, 

The  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 


'  The  Phaxirdia  oi  Lucan,a  Latin  poet  of  tlie  first  ceotarj  aftv  CbM     , 
— Mitt,  a  IE  hold. 
'  AM.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  S9,  liae  ST.  '  Rid.  line  6S, 


B  hunted  castors,  conacious  of  their  store, 
I  Their  way-laid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  thej  bring ; 
""    n  first  the  North's  cold  hoBom  spicea  bore, 
I  And  winter  brooded  ou  the  eastern  spring. 

f  the  rich  scent  we  foimd  our  perf'am'd  prey, 
I*  Which,  flank'd  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  He  : 
d  round  about  their  murdering  canuoii  lay, 
once  to  threaten  and  invite  the  eye. 
r  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  bard, 
The  English  undertake  th'  uueqiial  war  : 
ren  ships  alone,  by  which  tlie  port  ia  barr'd, 
I   Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

e  &ght  like  hunhands,  but  like  lovers  those  : 
(These  fain  would  keep,  and  those  more  fain  enjoy  : 
0  such  height  their  frantic  passion  grows, 
\  ThU  what  both  Idtc,  both  hazard  to  destroy  : 

nidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball. 
nd  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly : 
e  preciously  by  ahatter'd  porcelain  fell, 
)  And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die. 

knd  though  by  tempests  of  the  prize  bereft, 
■  Xn  heaven's  inclemency  some  ease  we  find  : 
?e  vanquiflh'd  by  our  valour  left, 
I  And  only  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wind."  ' 

B  maimer  is  the  sublime  too  often  mingled  with 
nliculouB.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter  for  a  wealthy 
OeA:  this  surely  needed  no  illustration;  yet  they  must 
V,  not  like  all  the  rest  of  mankind  on  the  same  occasion, 
tit  lite  hiinted  castors ;  and  they  might  with  strict  pro- 
^i©ty  be  hunted ;  for  we  winded  them  by  our  noses — 
leir  perfumeg  betrayed  them.  The  Hueband  and  the 
fft^er,  though  of  more  dignity  than  the  Castor,  are  images 
_  ^omeslick  to  mingle  properly  with  the  horrors  of  war. 
^  two  quatrains  that  foUow  are  worthy  of  the  author. 

^^^^^^_  >  Aid.  D.  to),  i.  pp.  57,  SB. 
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The  acmant  of  the  different  sensatioiiB  with  whicltfl 
two  Qeete  retired,  when  the  night  parted  them,  is  one  of  ftl 
faucet  flowers  of  Ehiglish  poetry. 

"  The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 

The  combat  sdll,  and  thej  asbam'd  to  leave : 

'Till  the  last  streaks  of  djing  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

In  ih*  English  fleet  each  ship  resounds  with  joj, 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leader's  fame : 

Id  firy  dreaniH  the  Dutch  thej  still  destroy, 
An>!,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagin'd  flame. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tir'd  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  deck^  like  weary  oxen  lie; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run, 
(Vast  bidks,  which  httle  sonia  but  ill  supplj-) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 

Or,  ghipnreck'd,  labour  to  some  distant  shore; 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead : 

I'hey  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  more. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appropriated te 
of  art  Gbould  be  sunk  in  general    expressions, 
poetry  is  to  speak  an  universal  language.    This  mleis  iti 
stronger  with  regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  frtj 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  knowledge ;  U 
of  this  kind,  c«rtainly,  ia  technical  navigation.    Yet  Diyda 
was  of  opinion  that  a  sea-fight  ought  to  be  deseribed  in  ' 
nautical  language  ;  and  certainty,  says  he,  as  Ikogeiehok 
logical  diepiiiation  keep  to  general  terms  would  hide  afim 
so  those  who  do  it  in  a»y  poetical  description  would  veil  fl 
igrtoranee. 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience ;  for  by  experience  n 
last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please  as  what  wiD  p 

'  Verses  fiB-71.    Aid.  B.  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 


16  battle,  hm  terms  Kent  na-  &a«»  hmoL  blown,  hwikj : 
le  deals  tiiem  fibenH-T  in,  riut  ^iixkr 

"  So  here  some  |Bdk  one  bnQea  imm,  die  liibi^ 
Some  drire  old  «ln  t^n'  •*aelL  jont  ami  ri!b : 

Their  left-hand  does  the  iMlSxM^-Urrm  xvisiA. 
The  ratthnp  mtOti  wrcfc  i£e  tse^  uhey  IzfL 

With  boihiig  pitch  ■"*^g^^^  oesr  as  lAOti 

(From  friendlj  Swedea  brry24E&S;<  o&i*  woau  ijut:pt : 

Which,  wen  Imid  <>'cr.  the  »Ic-«a  wiv^s  -vfuiictacri. 
And  shake  them  fivfa  the  nan^  beak  zi  droptf . 


Some  the  gaStd  ropes  with  dawb j  wksrlime  \^usA, 
Or  sear-cloth  masts  widi  ftrooff  ^mrpoKiimg  coa&s 

To  try  new  sArowlff  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 
And  one  below,  their  ease  or  ftiffisess  notes."* ' 


suppose  bere  is  not  one  term  which  ererr  reader  does 
^b  away. 

is  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  of  navigation, 
bis  prospect  of  the  adTancement  which  it  shall  receive 
L  the  Bojal  Societj,  then  newlj  instituted,  may  be  con- 
red  as  an  example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  excur- 
and  artful  return. 

ae  line,  bowever,  leaves  me  discontented ;  be  says,  that 
le  help  of  the  pbilosopbers, 

"  Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  qnick  commerce, 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied. — ^*' ' 

:cb  be  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  note,  By  a  more 
C  mea,8UTe  of  longitude.  It  had  better  become  Dryden's 
ling  and  genius  to  have  laboured  science  into  poetry, 
have  shewn,  by  explaining  longitude,  that  verse  did  not 
Be  the  ideas  of  philosophy. 

is  description  of  the  Fire  is  painted  by  resolute  mcdiia- 
out  of  a  mind  better  formed  to  reason  than  to  fetJ. 

*  Aid.  D,  Yol.  i.  p.  78.  *  lUd.  p.  81. 

O  O 
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The  Gonfla^ation  of  a,  city,  witli  all  its  tumults  of  conoH 
tant  diatresB,  ia  oue  of  the  most  dreadful  speotacles  wli: 
thia  world  can  offer  to  human  eyes  ;  yet  it  aeema  to  n, 
little  emotion  in  the  breaat  of  the  poet ;  he  watches  I 
flame  coolly  from  street  to  street,  with  uow  a  refiection.a 
now  a  simile,  till  at  last  he  meets  the  Idug,  for  whom 
makes  a  speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  ao  busy  ;  andtl 
follows  again  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  however,  in  this  part  some  passages  tbati 
serve  attention  ;  as  in  the  beginning  : 

"  The  (lilijieiice  of  trades  ami  noisefiil  gkin  t 
Ami  luxury  more  late  aslee]!  were  I. 

All  was  the  night's,  sod  in  her  ailent  r< 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  tliis  deep  quiet — "  ' 

The  expresaiou  "All  was  the  night's"  ia  1 
Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil'a  line," 

"  Omnia  ntictii  erant  placida  composta  qvieU^!^ 

that  he  might  have  concluded  better, 

"  Omnia  novtis  erant," 

The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  anim 

"  The  ghostB  of  traytors  froiD  the  bridge  del 
With  hold  fanatielc  spectres  to  rejoice  ; 

About  the  fire  into  a  dunce  they  bend. 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  4 

■    Aid.  7/ •»!.  i.  p.  »l,li[ie86S. 

*  Mr.  CbriBtie  puinls  out  that  thii  line  is  not  bj-  Virgil,  but  Eiyii 
quoted  by  Senect  {Gmlroveraies,  iu.  16]  ns  eieellonl;  and  thM,9 
BHrae  passage  of  Seneca,  Uvid  is  said  (o  have  made  the  remark  at 
by  Johnson  to  Seneca,  while  Virgil  has,  in  the  .~ 
lines  in  imitation  of  Varro's.  Gbboed,  i>ry(&i».  Note  on  p.  74  i 
Mirabilii,  y,  316. 

»  P.  93,  line  8B0. 
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predktioiL  of  the  impro^vsnencs  v!LfcxL  shall  (:« 
u  the  new  citr,  is  ekeanx  and  p««cie&L  jui^L  wi:*i  u  ^'t-ztlz 
rhich  Poets  caniiot  alwaTs  l>j&sc  nsLs  h^en  oaroilT  ^eriifc^i. 
Die  poem  ccmcliidea  wish  a  »^tw-'.»  *nAa:  m-^-  -l^t^  b-ettrr 
been  omitted. 

Brrdeii,  niieii  he  wrote  this  z^'xtiu  attKin^  itj*  t^z  t'lUr 
to  have  formed  his  rersifieatioi:^  i-r  §en:Le»i  rii*  «T«;:cn  of 
propriety. 

From  this  time,  he  addiece«i  hiizLself  almoat  whoUr  to  rhe 
stage,  to  which,  saTS  he.  My  *jmi*s  near  mik'A  iJt^Zincti  m^. 
Berelj  as  the  most  profitable  market  for  p^jetry.  Bv 
vritmg  tragedies  in  rhjme.  he  «X'E.rhiTieil  to  improve  rls 
Miction  and  his  nnmbers.  Ai^x»rding  to  the  opinion  of 
Voirtej^  who  had  studied  his  works  with  ereat  attention,  he 
■oHled  his  principles  of  rersification  in  1*376.  when  he  pro- 
iaoed  the  plar  of  Aureng  Zth  ;  ^  and  according  to  his  own 
<^iint  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote  "  Tnranniek 
OYe," '  and  the  "  State  of  Innocence."  *  he  soon  obtained 
^  full  effect  of  diligence,  and  added  facilitr  to  exact- 


£hjme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the  theatre,  that 
d  know  not  its  effect  upon  the  passions  of  an  audience ; 
Xt  it  has  this  conTenience,  that  sentences  stand  more  inde- 
mdent  on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  therefore 
«lj  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the  description  of 
ight  in  the  "  Indian  Emperor,"  '  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 

^  Dr.  Walter  Harte  (died  1774),  was  tutor  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  son, 
thor  of  a  History  of  Gugtavus  Adolphus,  and  many  sermons  and 
ivms.  He  is  remembered  now  only  as  having  been  intimate  with  Pope, 
mL  described  by  Johnson  ''  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  the  most  com- 
QBioiiable  talents  he  had  ever  known."  Boswell's  Johnson y  vol.  ii. 
ISO. 

*  S.  a  i?.  vol.  V.  p.  179. 

■  Tj/rannic  Love,  or  Royal  Martyr,  S.  S.  D,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

*  The  State  of  Innocence,  an  opera.    S.  S.  J)»  vol..  v.  p.  93. 

*  Act  iii.  8C.  2.     S.  S.  J),  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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empire  in  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  '  are  more  b 
quentlj  repeated  than  any  lines  in  "  All  for  Loye,"'' 
"  Don  Sebastian."  ' 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies,  and  sentcDtia 
el^ances,  or  to  &t  the  dates  of  any  little  pieces  whicli  I 
wrote  by  chance,  or  by  aolicitation,  were  laljour  too  ted«( 
and  minute.  ' 

Hia  dramatic  labours  did  not  bo  wholly  absorb  1 
thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  traasUti 
in  a  preface  to  the  English  Epistles  of  Ovid  ;  one  of  irU 
he  translated  himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  nithtl 
Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Absalom  and  Acbitophel  *  is  a  work  so  well  knowD,  th 
particular  criticism  is  auperfluous.  If  it  be  considerdi 
aypoem  political  and  eonti-oversial,  it  will  be  found  to  aH 
prise  all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  siiacepbti 
acrimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise,  artful  detiaeali 
of  characters,  variety  and  vigour  of  sentiment,  happy  tm 
of  language,  and  pleasing  harmony  of  numbers;  uidl 
these  raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  foundini 
other  English  composition. 

It  is  not.  however,  without  faults ;  some  lines  ue  In 
gant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are  irreligiously  liceutilil 
The  original  structure  of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegO 
drawn  to  great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  conMl 
mu  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconvenienee ;  it' 
mitted  little  imagery  or  description,  and  a  long  p" 
of  mere  sentiments  easily  becomes  tedious ;  though  all' 
parts  are  forcible,  and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  < 
reader,  if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  somel^ 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admiration,! 
defers  the  rest. 

'  S.S.D.  vol.  iv.  p.  1.  -  Ibid.  Tul.  T.  p.  3tfi. 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  195,  '  Aid.  D.  toI.  i.  n.  llH 


As  ma  if^irad  to  liiiifcccifisZ  tnn^  -vms  nftMSfiUT-.  libe 
action  mad  ctttusropbe  v«re  ikm  in  tbe  jK'«ei's  tk'>v^t  :  i^ere 
s  theiefore  an  unpleasm^  3^*T:ti»:»TQ':'iL.  laenr^^rn  ilir  K^ 
pnniiig  mad  die  end.  Wr  &rr  kkzskeid  bj  &  fanacvn  f ^rmoi 
not  of  mmaj  sects  TBnc*ii£  in  tbedr  jainc3ple&.  bui  iicret^'.v.j: 
n  tiieir  pmpose  of  misdikf.  f •:«imdsitik  for  t}i«ir  numlvT^ 
md  strong  bj  tliesr  si^*j;w>rt&  wiiDe  the  kin^'^s  frienis  arv 
Sew  and  weaJL  The  chSefe  on  eilier  part  are  set  forth  to 
new;  bat  when  expectation  is  ai  the  heiglit«  the  kinc 
makes  a  speech,  and 

**  HencefiMiii  a  series  of  new  dme^  becmn.'*  * 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted  castle,  with  a 
wide  moat  and  loftr  battlements,  walls  of  marble  and  urates 
3f  brass,  which  Tanishes  at  once  into  air.  when  the  destined 
big^t  blows  his  horn  before  it  r 

In  the  second  part,'  written  br  TaU^*  there  is  a  loni;  in- 
Krtion,  which,  for  poignancy  <^  satire,  exceeds  any  ivart  of 
he  former.  Personal  resentment,  though  no  laudablo 
OotiYe  to  satire,  can  add  great  force  to  general  principles- 
lelf-loTe  is  a  busy  prompter. 

The  ''  Medal,"  *  written  upon  the  same  principles  with 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon  a  narrower  plau, 
iTeB  less  pleasure,  though  it  discovers  equal  abilities  in  tho 
rriter.  The  superstructure  cannot  extend  beyond  tho 
^nndation ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot  furnisli 
a  many  ideas,  as  a  series  of  events,  or  multiplii*ity 
€  agents.  This  poem  therefore,  since  time  has  loft  it  tx> 
baelf,  is  not  much  read,  nor  perhaps  generally  iindtT- 
tood,  yet  it  abounds  with  touches  both  of  humorouH  and 
^erious  satire.     The  picture  of  a  man  whose  proponsionH  to 

^  Ahsalam  and  Achitophel^  line  1028.     Aid.  D,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 
«  S.  S.  D.  vol.  ix.  p.  317. 
'  Nahum  Tate.     See  Malone,  rol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  The  Medal,  a  Satire  against  Sedition.     1682.     8.  S.  J),  vol.  ix. 
E^.4ll. 
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mischief  are  saeb,  that  bis  be«t  actions  are  but  in&l: 
wickedneM,    is    very    skilfullv   delineated  and  etroBg      i 
ooIonTed. 

''Power  «a£  liis  &im:  but,  thnjwn  from  tbat  preteQCC  | 
The  wrettli  tum'd  loyal  in  Lis  tivsn  deteace,  > 

And  Dulice  reconc-il'd  him  to  his  Frince.  ; 

Him,  in  the  angaish  of  his  soul,  be  gerv'd; 
Rew&rdeil  faster  stiU  than  he  deserv'd  ; 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust ; 
His  connseb  oft  convenient,  seldom  just. 
EVn  in  the  most  sincere  advice  be  gave. 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
The  frauds  he  learnt  iu  his  fanatic  jeara. 
Made  him  uueafv  in  his  lawliil  gears  : 
At  least  as  little  honest  aa  he  con'd  : 
And,  like  white  witches,  mischieTouslj  good. 
To  this  first  bias,  loaginglj,  he  leans ; 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means."  ' 
The  "  Threnodia,"  '  which,  by  a  term  I  am  a&aidndtltf 
authorized  nor  analogiiml,  he  calls  "  Auguatalis,"  b  H 
among  his  happiest  productions.    Its  first  and  obTioua  U    ^ 
feet  is  the  irregularity  of   its  metre,  to  which  the  flM 
of  that  age,  however,  were  accustomed.     What  is  ■ 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity,  it  is  neither  magnifioo 
nor  pathetick.     He  seems  to  look  round  him  for  imifl 
which  he  cannot  find,  and  what  he  has  he  distorts  b^  es 
deavouring  to  enlarge  them.     He  is,  he  says,  petrifiti  v»    , 
grief ;    but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and  trickles  in 
joke. 

"  The  Bona  of  art  all  nied'cinea  ti7'd, 
And  every  noble  remedy  apply'd ; 
With  emulation  each  eeaay'd 
His  utmost  skill  ;  nay  more  they  pray'd : 
Was  never  losing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd," 
He  had  been   a  little  inclined  to  merriment  befoM    , 


'  Aid.  D.  Yol.  ii.  p.  67,  line  60. 

"  Tkrmodia  Augustalia.     Aid.  B.  vol.  ii 
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on.  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their  dying  sovereign,  nor 
u  he  serious  enough  to  keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his 
Ligion. 

"  With  him  th*  innumberable  croud  of  armed  prayers 
Knocked  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knocked  aloud ; 
The  firm  well-meaning  rude  petitioners. 

All  for  his  life  assail'd  the  throne, 
All  would  have  bribM  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 
So  great  a  throng  not  heaven  itself  could  bar ; 
'Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giants  war. 

The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve  were  heard  ; 
His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferred."  ' 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  desire  of  splendor 
thout  wealth.  In  the  conclusion  he  seems  too  much 
sased  with  the  prospect  of  the  new  reign  to  have  lamented 
3  old  master  with  much  sincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of  skill 
iher  in  lyrick  or  elegiack  poetry.  His  poem  on  the  death 
Mrs.  KiUigrew,^  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  that  our 
Qgoage  ever  has  produced.  The  first  part  flows  with 
borrent  of  enthusiasm.  Fervet  immensvsque  ruit?  All 
e  stanzas  indeed  are  not  equal.  Aji  imperial  crown  can- 
it  be  one  continued  diamond ;  the  gems  must  be  held  to- 
ther  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 
In  hiB  first  ode  for  Cecilia's  day/  which  is  lost  in  the 
lendor  of  the  second,"  there  are  passages  which  would 
bve  dignified  any  other  poet.   The  first  stanza  is  vigorous 

*  Aid.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  *  llAd,  p.  279. 

*  Horace,  Odes,  IV.  ii.  7. 

*  Aid.  D.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  Written  for  the  festival,  1687.  Mr.  Saints- 
ly  observes  (S.  S.  2>.  vol.  xi.  p.  171)  that  "In  Drydea's  copy  of 
tenser,  preserved  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  note, '  Ground- 
wkfor  a  sang  on  8t.  CecUia^s  Day,  is  set  against  F,  Q,  YII.  vii.  12." 

*  Alexander's  Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music,  an  ode  in  honour  of  St. 
leilift's  Day,  was  written  for  the  festival  in  1697.    Aid.  J),  vol.  iii. 

13. 
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and  elegant,  thougti  the  word  dia.j>aatm  ib  too  technic&l.  mi 
the  rhyiuea  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 
"  From  harmony,  from  heavenlj  harmoaj, 

This  universal  jrame  began : 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarring  atoms  iaj. 

And  could  not  heave  Iter  head, 
The  tunefiil  voice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arixe  je  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  drj. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

And  musick'g  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapaaon  closing  full  in  man."  ' 

The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking,  but  it  ineludeB  U 
ima^e  bo  awful  in  itself,  that  it  can  owe  little  to  poetir; 
and  I  could  wiah  the  aotitbesiB  of  mu»ick  MwhtniBj  h»i, 
found  some  other  place. 

"  As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  Sjiheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blesa'd  above. 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
Thia  crumbhug  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  beard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die. 
And  ninsick  shall  untune  the  sky."  ' 

Of  his  skill  in  Elegy  he  has  given  a  specimen  in  lu> 
"  Eleonora," '  of  which  the  following  lines  discover  their 
author. 

'  Aid.  D.  vol.  iii.  p,  3.  '  Slid.  p.  6. 

'  EUetwra.  A  Pttnegyrioal  Poem,  dedicated  to  ihe  memory  of  * 
late  Countt^s  of  Abing;doD,  1692,  Thia  lady  was  the  daughter  o\  '^ 
Henry  Lae,  of  Ditohley,  and  wife  of  Jamea  Bertie,  firsi  Earl  of  Abing 
Hid  died  May  Slat,  1691.     S.  S.  D.  vol.  xl  p.  12a. 
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Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confined, 
The  figure  was  with  fuU  perfection  crown'd  ; 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round  : 
As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  spoils  of  conquerM  nations  were  to  pass, 
And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allowed, 
The  consul  was  constrained  his  pomp  to  crowd  ; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurryM  on, 
That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown  : 
So  in  the  straitened  bounds  of  life  confined, 
She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind  : 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along  ; 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng. 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come. 
Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great,  j 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  compleat ;    > 
And  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat."  ^  ) 

lis  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults  ;  there  is  so 
li  likeness  in  the  initial  comparison,  that  there  is  no  il- 
ation.  As  a  king  would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was 
inted. 

"  As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies. 

Soft  whispers,  first,  and  mournful  murmurs  rise 

Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice,  and  spreads  the  news  around. 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last ; 

Who,  then,  perhaps,  were  offering  vows  in  vain. 

For  his  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  : 

So  slowly  by  degrees,  unwilling  fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim. 

Till  publick  as  the  loss  the  news  became.*'  ^ 

*  Aid.  D,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  lines  270-290. 
'  Ihid,  lines  1-11. 
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and  Panther,"  *  the  longest  of  all  Dryden's  original 

8 ;  an  allegory  intended  to  comprize  and  to  decide  the 

^troYersy  between  the  Romanists  and  Protestants.     The 

me  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incommodious  ;  for 

it   can  be  more  absurd  than  that  one  beast  should 

ael  another  to  rest  her  faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  ? 

seems  well  enough  skilled  in  the  usual  topicks  of  argu- 

'^sut,  endeavours  to  shew  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 

and  reproaches  the  Reformers  with  want  of  unity ; 

A  is  weak  enough  to  ask,  why  since  we  see  without 

owing  how,  we  may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without 

owing  where. 

^The  Hind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the  common 

>k,  because  she  may  be  worried ;   but  walking  home 

the  Panther,  talks  by  the  way  of  the  Nice7ie  Fathers,. 

d  at  last  declares  herself  to  be  the  Catholic  church. 

^This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed  in  the  "  City 

onse  "  and  "  Country  Mouse  **  of  Mo7itayue  and  Prior ; 

o  in  the  detection  and  censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the 

•n,  chiefly  consists  the  value  of  their  performance, 

'l&ich,  whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help  of 

smporary  passions,  seems  to   readers   almost  a  century 

^^jpai0tttnt,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

-rope,  whose  judgment  was  perhaps  a  little  bribed  by 

robject,  used  to  mention  this  poem  as  the  most  correct 

en  of  Dryden's  versification.     It  was  indeed  written 

l^en  he  had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 

^illpposed   to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his  deliberate 

^^d  Tiltimate  scheme  of  metre. 

"VVe  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that   lie  did  not- 

^pp^^®*^©  perpetual  uniformity  which  confines  the  sense 

{jouplets,  since   lie  has  broken  his  lines  in  the  initial 

'  &  S.  A   voJ.  X.  p.  86.     Aid.  B,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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"  A  milk-white  Hiad,  immortal  and  unchang'd, 
Fed  on  the  Uwob,  and  in  the  forest  rang" " 
Without  tinB]jotteil,  innocent  within, 
Bhe  fear'd  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  { 
Tet  had  she  oft  been  cliac'd  with  horns 
And  Scythian  shaftg,  and  many  winged 
Aim'd  at  hev  heart ;  was  often  forc'd  to  fly, 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  di 


chang'd,  ^^^^| 

and  houD^^^^I 
wounds  '^^^^l 
>  flv.  ■     ■ 


These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  muaical,  notwitb- 
standiug  the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of  whieh  the  eSect 
is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by  variety,  than  offence  bt 
ruggedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  he  says,  to  givt  tk 
majegtichtuTttof  heroickpoes^ ;'  and  perhaps  he  might  haw 
«iecuted  his  design  not  unsncceasfully,  had  not  an  oppoi- 
timity  of  satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  sometaiw 

.  his  way.  The  character  of  a  Presbyterian,  wtoM 
■emblem  is  the  Wolf,  is  not  very  heroically  majestick. 

"  More  limighty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 

Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famiah'd  face : 

Never  waa  ao  deform'd  a  beast  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  weaH, 

Close  clapp'd  for  shame;   but  his  rough  crest  he  rein, 

And  prifks  up  his  predestinating  esjs."  ' 

His  general  character  of  the  other  sorts  of  beoiSts  tint 
kever  go  to  church,  though  spritely  and  been, ! 
ever,  not  much  of  heroick  poesy, 

"  These  are  the  chief ;  to  number  o'er  the  rest, 
And  Htand  like  Adam  naming  every  beut, 
Were  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muae  describe 
A  shmy-bom,  and  sun-begotten  tribe; 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  saered  sound, 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 

'  Aid.  A  vol.  ii.  p.  117, 

'  Preface  to  The  Hind  and  the  Pantha;  p.  117. 

=  Ibid.-p.  125. 
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These  gross,  half-animated,  lumps  I  leave ; 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive ; 
But  if  thej  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire  ; 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay  \ 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  are  they,  > 

As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay  :  ) 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things 
As  only  buz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings ; 
Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance ; 
Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 
They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name : 
To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same."  ^ 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the  narrative 
rt,  where  style  was  more  in  his  choice,  will  show  how 
sadily  he  kept  his  resolution  of  heroick  dignity. 

"  For  when  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 

To  femey  heaths,  and  to  their  forest  laire. 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  stay, 

Proffering  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way : 

That,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Might  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good-will  the  motion  was  embraced, 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past  : 

Nor  had  the  gratefbl  Hind  so  soon  forgot 

Her  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  plot. 

Yet,  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estranged. 

Her  forehead  cloudy  and  her  countWnce  changed, 

She  thought  this  hour  th*  occasion  would  present 

To  learn  her  secret  cause  of  discontent, 

Which  well  she  hop'd,  might  be  with  ease  redress'd, 

Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 

After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran, 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  muff  began."  * 

The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to  have  reduced 

1  Jid,  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  lines  308-326. 
>  Ibid.  p.  139,  lines  554-572, 
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to  (llction  more  familiar  ajid  more  suitable  to  diapulei 
conTersatioQ ;  the  difference  is  not,  however,  verr  ead 
perceived :  the  first  ha«  familiar,  and  the  two  others  h 
sonorous,  lines.  The  original  inconguity  runa  throa^l 
whole ;  the  king  ts  now  C(e»ar,  and  now  the  Lytm ;  I 
the  name  Pan  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  foi^ven.' 
poem  must  be  confessed  to  Ije  writtea  with  great  anW 
ness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  and  an  abB 
dant  multiplicity  of  images ;  the  controversy  ie  embdUilM 
with  pointed  seatenceB,  diversified  by  iUufitrations,  and 
livened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of  the  facts  to  wb 
allusions  are  made,  are  now  become  obscure,  and  pediq 
there  may  be  many  satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a  comptwit 
which  would  naturally  be  examined  with  the  ntm 
acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was  probably  laboured  with  M 
common  attention  ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligww 
in  the  subordinate  parts.  The  original  improprietir,  iM 
the  subsequent  unpopularity  of  the  subject,  added  totM 
ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements,  has  sunk  it  intoneglectj 
but  it  may  be  usefully  studied,  as  an  example  of  poetiiH 
ratiocination,  in  which  the  argument  snffers  littlefromlw 

In  the  poem  on  "  The  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wsles,"^ 
nothing  is  very  remarkable  but  the  exorbitant  adulatin 
and  that  insensibility  of  the  precipice  on  which  the  IdnC 
was  then  standing,  which  the  laureate  apparently  shlM 
with  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  ciired  hi4 
of  controversy,  dismissed  him  from  court,  and  made  m 
again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal  there  had  been  a  translation  by  StapylW 

'  S.  S.  C.  vol,  I.  p.  287.  I 

"  '"''.  ^"^"   Slapifi™. (buried  1669  in  Wratminsler  Abbey)  p« 
Lrioiu  iranaUtiooi  uid  dnmilic  pt 


Jaemal,  1647,  and  afterwards  var 


■  Abbey)  p*l 
amilic  pi»»it 


3.  4c!!« 

L  anotlier  hr  Hoiutr :  -  asuier  of  i&r  =  is  ^err  twt^.-Jkl 
pjlton  is  mofe  «ni->xt-  *z.-i  HiSiij'*  is  zi.^re  est^'^rv.^vl 
the  1  Aiming  »yi  ii3  itjZKn.  A  iie"«"  T-er^.'S.  wak*  rr«.^iw<v. 
the  poets  oi  that  niii-r.  &nd  undenakei:  bj  :h^ic  ui  .vv.> 
iction.  The  miun  desij::!  '■^as  ..HMii-ioiei  bv  IVvvU^v.. 
■ose  reputation  wa<  »:i-:-h  ih^i  ::■:•  niin  was  uuw-.llir.c  :o 
Te  the  Moses  luider  him. 

Phe  general  chara>ner  of  ihis  translation  will  Iv  jivou, 
ten  it  is  said  to  presenre  the  wit.  but  to  want  tho  dicuity 
the  original  The  peouILirity  of  Jut^haI  is  ;i  mixturt^ 
gaietv  and  stateliness.  of  pointed  sentouivs  aiivl  d(vliiiiu*i> 
y  gprandenr.  His  pi:>ints  have  not  been  no4rUvt*\i ;  bin 
I  grandeur  none  of  the  band  seemed  to  i\>usidor  as  no- 
isary  to  be  imitated,  except  Cretchr  who  inulortvvk  iho 
rteenth  satire.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  |H>ssiblo  to  ijivo 
)etter  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  ovou  in  those 
rts  which  Dryden  himself  has  translated,  some  |^uss{iv:«'s 
septedy  which  wiU  nerer  be  excelled. 

1,  1669,  acoording  to  the  books  of  the  Statiouers"  Coin]mny,  Th^ 
ffol  Choice, 

Dryden,  in  the  Blasay  on  Satire,  after  quoting  Hiilyday,  proc'tHHiM: 
Thus  far  that  learned  critic,  Barten  Holyday,  wiiose  interprtMution 
1  illustrations  of  Juvenal  are  as  excellent  as  the  vorat^  of  Iuh  truuM- 
ion  and  his  English  are  lame  and  pitiful.**  And  S(H)tt  m^tos: 
*he  learned  Barten  Holyday  was  born  at  Oxfonl,  in  the  end  of  the  Hix< 
nth  century."  Wood  says  he  was  second  to  none  for  his  jioetry  luiil 
liiiiiie  fancy,  and  brings  in  witness  his  **  smooth  translation  of  roiiffh 
raias,"  made  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Ho  wrote  a  phiy 
lied  Tecknogamiaf  or  the  Marriage  of  the  ArtSf  which  wan  at^tiMl  at 
iristchurch  College  before  James  I.,  and,  though  uxtroiiiely  dull  mid 
dantic,  was  ill-received  by  his  majesty.  Ilolyday's  verHJon  ofJimrnal 
K8  nut  published  till  after  his  death,  when,  in  1(>73,  it  was  iniHTilMMl  to 
ledean  and  canons  of  Christchurch.  As  he  had  adopted  the  d(>N|N*rtt(o 
Molntion  of  comprising  every  Latin  line  within  an  Kiiglish  one,  fh«t 
lodem  reader  has  often  reason  to  complain  with  the  eniburrasNod 
entleman  in  the  Critic,  "that  the  interpreter  is  the  hanler  to  In*  undor- 
toodof  the  two."    S.  S.  D.  vol.  xiii.  p.  96. 

*  Thomas  Creech  (1659-1700),  translator  and  eiiitor  of  lAtcretiiM,  &f. 
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With  JuTenal' wae  published  Persiua.'tranfllatediil 
by  Dryden.     This  work,  though  like  all  the  other  p 
tions  of  Drjrden  it  taa-y  have  shining  parts,  eeems  to  b 
been  written  merely  for  wages,  in  an  imifomi  i; 
without  any  eager  endeavour  aft«r  escellence,  or  laborio     ^ 
effect  of  the  mind. 

There    wanders    au    opinion    among    the    readers 
poetry.that    oue    of    these  satires  is   an    exercise  < 
Bohooi,     Dryden  says  that  he  once  translated  it  at  s 
but    not    that   he   preserved   or   published    the  jureu 
performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps  the  tl 
arduous  work  of  its  kind.  a.  translation  of  Virgil,  for  wlii( 
he  had  shewn  how  well  he  was  qualified  by  his  Tersioni 
the  Poltio,^  and  two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Eurasia 
the  other  of  Mezentiua  aod  Iiausas. 

luthe  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  discrimiiutn  r 
excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation  and  comprehension  ( 
thought,  and  that  of  Virgil  is  grace  and  splendor  I 
diction.  The  beauties  of  Homer  are  therefore  difficuitl 
be  lost,  and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  0 
massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity,  but  d 
bloBBoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away.  The  atlAc 
having  the  choice  of  his  own  images,  selects  those  w" 
he  can  best  adorn :  the  translator  must,  at  all  1 
follow  his  original,  and  express  thoughts  which  f 
he  would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  primary  difflosl 
is  added  the  inconvenieuce  of  a  language  so  much  interil 
in  harmony  to  the  Latin,  it  cannot  be  expected  thatd 
who  read  the  "  Georgick  "  and  the  "Eneid"  should 
much  delighted  with  any  version. 
'S.S.J}.  ,oi.  xiii.  Aid.  J)  , 
=■  Virgil's  Fontth  Eclonie.  P 
1684, 
•  Prinled  in  Tonson's  Second  MiaofUony,  : 
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D  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these  he  de- 
lined  to  eECOuntex.  The  expectation  of  his  work  was 
oubtedly  great ;  the  nation  eoneidered  its  honour  as  in- 
ated  in  the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions 
is  author,  and  another  helped  him  in  the  subordinate 
>B.  The  arguments  of  the  several  books  were  given  him 
k.ddison. 

he  hopes  of  the  publick  were  not  disappointed.  He 
luced,  says  Pope,'  the  vtost  noble  and  wpirited  tramlaiioti ' 
/  taum  in  any  language.  It  certainly  excelled  whatever 
appeared  in  English,  and  appieara  to  have  satisfied  his 
ids,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  silenced  his  enemies. 
x)ume.  Indeed,  a  clergyman,  attacked  it ;  but  hia  out- 
18  seem  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by 
nger  resentment  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  pre- 
iily  resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

is  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Preface,  Pastorals,  and 
rgicks  ;  and,  as  he  professes,  to  give  his  antagonist  an 
irtunity  of  reprisal,  he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the 

and  fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgick.  The 
Id  has  forgotten  his  book ;  but  since  his  attempt 
given  bim  a  place  in  ht^rary  history,  I  will  preserve  a 
imen  of  his  eriticiam,  by  inserting  his  remarks '  on  the 
cation  before  the  first  Gleorgick,  and  of  his  poetry,  by 
axing  hia  own  version. 

er.  1.  "  What  makes  a  plenteous  harvest,  when  to  turn, 
frmiful  soil,  wad  when  to  sow  the  coni—lt'B  nnlucky, 
'  say,  to  etimtble  at  the  threshold,  but  what  has  a  plenteous 
Kst  to  do  here  ?  Virgil  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe 
t  for  that  which  depends  not  on  the  kmbandman's  care, 

the   disposition   of  Heaven   altogether.     Indeed,   the 
In  Uie  PrefRve  tu  the  Iliad. 
EorWordaworth'sopinionDf  it,  see  Lockhiirl'a  ii/e  o/iSto/(,  vol.  ii, 

tn. 

Sotti  an  Drydcn's  Virgil,  Lond.  1 6BS,  by  Luke  Milbourne,  author 
jther  works,  now  forgotten. 
X.  HE 
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plenieous  crop  depends  somewhat  on  the  good  methd^ 
iiUage,  and  where  the  land's  ill  maDur'd,  the  com,  without 
a  miracle,  can  be  but  indifferent ;  but  the  harveii  mf 
be  good,  which  is  its  propereat  epithet,  the'  the 
ma/ti'e  tlnll  were  never  ao  indifferent.  The  next  genisnwi 
too  literal,  and  when  to  plough  had  been  VirgiVi 
and  intelligible  to  every  body ;  and  when  to  tow  the  eo 
a  needless  addition." 

Ver.  3.  "  The  care  of  ekeep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 
when  to  geld  the  lambs,  and  sheer  the  twine,  would  as  veil 
have  fallen  under  the  cit/ra  houin,  qui  eultue  habendo 
pecori,  as  Mr.  D'a  deduction  of  particulaTB." 

Ter.  5.  "  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee,  I  tiif 
Msecenas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. — But  where  did  eisperieoii 
ever  signify  birth  and  genius  7  or  what  ground  wa§  tha 
for  such  a.  figure  in  this  place?  How  much  more  manlj' 
Mr.  Ogylby's  version ! 

"  '  What  makeB  rich  grounds,  in  whst  celestiid  tigof, 

"Vis  good  to  plough,  and  marry  elms  with  vines. 

What  best  fits  cattle,  wliat  with  sheep  agrees, 

And  several  arts  improving  frugal  bees, 

I  aing,  Macenns,' 

"Which  four  lines,  tho'  faulty  enough,  are  yet  much  morett 
the  purpose  than  Mr.  D's  ain." 

Ver.  22.  "  From  fields  and  mountains  to  my  song  rqw 
For  patrivm  linquens  nemus,  saltueqne  Lycoei — Veiy  « 
explained !  " 

Ver.  23,  24.  "  Inventor  Pallas,  of  the  fattening  oil.  Tfei 
founder  of  the  plough,  and  ploughman' e  toil !  Written  aa  1 
these  had  been  Pallas'a  invention.  The  ploughman's  toift 
impertinent," 

Ver.  25.  "  — The  shroud-like  cypress — Why  ehroud-li^xl    ' 
Is  a  cyprese  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  which  the  eculptiin  ifl 
the  last  Eclogue  fills  Silvanue's  hand  with,  so  veij  1" 
a.  ehrottd  ?  Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  cj 
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1  often  for  tearvet  and  katbamdf  at  funerals  formerly. 
Eor  widow's  miiZf,  SlC  if  so,  'twaa  a  deep  ^ood  tkomgki,^^ 
7er  26.  "  — That  wear  ike  royal  homourf,  and  increate  th*^ 
T — ^What's  meant  by  iHcreafimg  ike  tfear  f  Did  the  '^od* 
tfoddesses  add  more  moniJu^  or  dayt,  or  hours  to  it  r  Or 
w  can  area  tueri — signify  to  wear  rural  honours  /  Is  this 
translate,  or  abuse  an  author  ?  The  next  couplet  are  bor- 
r'd  from  Ogylhy,  I  suppose,  because  /«m  /o  the  purport- 
VD.  ordinary." 

Ver.  33.  "The patron  of  the  world,  and  Bome*s  peculiar 
vrd — Idle,  and  none  of  VirgiTs,  no  more  than  the  sense  of 
)  precedent  couplet ;  so  again,  he  interpolates  Virgil  with 
kt  and  the  round  circle  of  the  year  to  guide  powerful 
blessings,  which  thou  strew' st  around.  A  ridiculous 
Hnism,  and  an  impertinent  addition ;  indeed  the  whole 
iod  is  but  once  piece  of  absurdity  and  nofisense,  as  those 
o  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find.*' 
Ver.  42,  43.  "  And  Neptune  shall  resign  the  fasces  of  the 
Was  he  consul  or  dictator  there  ?  And  watry  virgins 
thy  bed  shaU  strive.  Both  absurd  interpolations'* 
Ter.  47,  48.  "  Where  in  the  void  of  heaven  a  place  is  free, 
L  happy  D — n,  were  thai  place  for  thee !  But  whore 
\hat  void  ?  Or  what  does  our  translator  mean  by  it  ?  He 
Dws  what  Ovid  says  €hd  did,  to  prevent  such  a  void  iu 
iven ;  perhaps,  this  was  then  forgotten :  but  Virgil  talks 
►re  sensibly." 

Ver.  49.  "  The  scorpion  ready  to  receive  thy  laws.  No, 
would  not  then  have  gotten  out  of  his  way  so  fast." 
Ver.  56.  "  The  Proserpine  affects  her  silent  seat — What 
ide  her  then  so  angry  with  Ascalaphus,  for  preventing  her 
ium  ?  She  was  now  mus'd  to  Patience  under  the  deter- 
nations  of  Fate,  rather  thsbn  fond  of  her  residence.*' 
Ver,  61,  2,  3.  "  Pity  the  poet's,  and  the  ploughman's  caroH, 
^^erest  thy  greatness  in  our  mean  affairs.  And  use  thyself 
imes  to  hear  our  prayers.    Which  is  such  a  wrotchod 


ptTferrum  of  Ttn^iT*  it«Ue  Otcvght  us  Vieara  won 
blush'd  at;  bat  Mr.  Ogylby  makes  a&  sot 
better  lines: 

" '  O  wheresoe'er  thou  art,  from  tlieDce  inclioB 
And  grant  usbtance  to  mj  bold  def^ign ! 
Pit;  with  me,  poor  iiasbandmeu's  affairs. 
And  now,  as  if  translated,  bear  our  prajers,' 

This  is  eetue,  and  to  the  purpose  .■  the  other,  poor-muliit     g 
rftyf." 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milbourne,  who  found  fi  ^ 
abettors ;  and  of  whom  it  may  be  reasonably  imagjoi  _ 
that  many  who  favoured  hia  design  were  ashamed  d  ll 
insolence. 

Wheu  admiration    had   subsided,  the   translatioD  K 
more  coolly  examined,  and   found  like  all  others,  to  1     ^i 
sometimee   erroneous,  and   sometimes  licentious.     Tlia     ^ 
who  could  find  faults,  thought  they   could  avoid  tluB 
and  I>r.  Brady  '  attempted  in  blank  verse  a  translatinn< 
"Eneid,"  which,  when  dragged  into  the  world,  didtt 
live  long  enough  to  cry.     I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  tJs 
such  a  version  there  is,  or  has  been,  perhaps  s 
catalogue  informed  me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,'  when  his  Tragrf 
and  hia  PrelectionB  had  given  him  reputation,  attemptt 
another  blank  version  of  the  "  Eneid  ;  "  to  which,  notwifl 
atajjding  the  slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,! 
had  afterwards  perseverance  enough  to  add  the  "  EclogafB 
"  Qeorgieks."  His  book  may  continue  its  existencei 
long  as  it  is  the  clandestine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  the  mdl     - 

'  Nicholas  Brady,  D.D.,  known  heal  from  the  "ersion  of  the 
n  which  be  wag  joined  hy  Nahum  Tale,  Poet  Lsureaw.     Thi 
Jstion  uf  the  .fEneW  was  published,  4  yoIb.  8>o.  1716-1726. 
=  Joseph  Trapp,  D.D.  (1679-1747),  the  first  Professor  of 
■    Oxfard.     Author  ti(  Prirlecliones  Fotlica,  lie,,  vid.  m^. 
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oeace  of  Pope's 


iQCe  of  Pope's  numbera,  ajid  the  diction  of  poetry  has 
pcome  more  aplendid.  new  attempts  have  been  made  to 
■BJialftte  Virgil ;  and  all  his  works  have  been  attempted 
jf  men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Drjden.  I  will 
E>t  engage  mvaelf  in  an  invidious  comparison  by  opposiag 
tfte  passage  to  another  ;  a  work  of  which  there  would  be 
t>  end,  and  which  might  be  often  offensive  without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  line  with  line  that  the  merit  of 

peat  works  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by  their  general  effects 

Ekd  ultimate  resxilt.     It  is  easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and 

^tihe  one  more  vigorous  in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness 

B    expression  in  the  original,  and  transplant  it  by  force 

feto  the  version  :  but  what  is  given  to  the  parts,  may  be 

aftbducted  from  the  whole,  and  the  reader  may  be  weary, 

l^ough  the  critick  may  commend.     Works  of  imagination 

ptoel  by  their  allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of 

ttracting  and  detaining  the  attention.    That  book  is  good 

ll  vain,  which  the  reader  throws  away.     He  only  is  the 

kaBter,  who  keeps  the  mind  in  pleasing  captivity  ;  whose 

t  are  perused  with  eagerness,  and   in  hope  of  new 

;  and  whose  conclusion  is  per- 

i  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as  the  traveller  casts 

ion  departing  day. 

*"  S^  his  proportion  of  this  predom.ination  I  will  consent 

L&t  Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  of  this,  which,  in  opposition 

,  makes  Arioato  the  darling  and  the  pride  of 

;  of  this,  which,  in  defiance  of  criticism,  continues 

lakspeare  the  sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  waa  his  "Fables,"  in  which  he  gave  na 

3  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Italians 

refaeevmeido,   a   renovation    of    ancient   writers,   by 

>demizing   their   language.      Thus    the    old   poem    of 

■oiardo '  has  been  new-dressed  by  Domenichi  and  Bemi. 

'  The  Orlando  Inamoralo  of  MatCeo  Maria  Boiardo,  Count  of  Suan. 
]t  published  till  1495,  (he  year  afcer  ihe  death  of  thepoet,  who 
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The  works  of  Chaucer,  upon  which  thia  kind  of  r 
osfeni-e  has  been  bestowed  by  Diyden,  require  htde  B 

.     The  tale  of  the  Cock  '  seems  hardly  worth  r 
and  the  story  of  "  Palamon  and  Axcite,"  '■'  cont^ainf  d 
action  unsuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed,  n 
hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure  of  the  hjpf 
bolical  commendation  which  Dryden  has  given  it  in 
general   Preface,  and   in   a  poetical    Dedication,  a,  j 
where  his  original  fondness  of  remote  conceits  seemi  t 
have  revived. 

Of  the  three  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 
munda "  ''  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity  of  the  Btoi;      ' 
"Theodore  and  Honori a, "' though  it  contains  not nmd 

loral,  yet  afforded  opportunities  of  striking  descriptJOil     * 
And  "  Cvmon  "  '  was  formerly  a  tale  of  such  repatatiw     ' 
that,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  translated  into  I*tll 
jy  one  of  the  Beroalds.' 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was  still  i 
proving  our  measures  and  embellishing  our  language. 

UnfiniBhedalibenintlicBnloofllielhird  hooh.      Ad  irlfi(fer«(      ^ 
exeonted  continuation  was  publistied  in  1516  by  Agostitii ;  bnt  ih 
lamenc  of  Boiardu'a  poem  is  ArioBIo'a    Orlando   Furioto.    1 
alludes  lo  the  Orlatidn  Inamorato  in  PttTadise  Iligainfd,\)OcA.  iii. 
43,  Aid.  M.  vol,  ii.  p.  342,  lines  pronounced  bj  Hallsra  "  pt 
lOst  musical  Milton  has  ever  produced."     HalUm,  Lit,  Ekr.  fAi     . 
I.     The  Orlando  laamoraiu  was  remoulded  bj  Domenichl  in  U^ 
,  was  a,  TOry  feeble  prodnction.      Berni's  H/ammento  (Peril.  IT* 
has  praclicslly  superseded  the  originml  poem,  which  has  nol  bea  * 
printed  since  1641. 

'  S.  S.  D.  rol.  xi.  p.  339.  '  Ibid.  p.  253. 

'  Jiid.  p.  427.  '  Ibid.  p.  463. 

'    Cywoa  ami  Iphigeaia,  Hid,  p.  466.      Aid.  D.  vol.  W.  p.  SB. 

'  The  Berortlds,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  distiuguiidied  scbcilli* 

e  sixteenth  century.     Filippo  Seroaldo,  [he  elder  (14S3-1S0}),  w 

born  at  Bologna,  displayed   extraordinary  abilities  jn  his  jruulb.  h1 

opened  a  school  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     He  lectured  for  some  iiioiill* 

a  Paris,  and  on  tiis  return  to  Bologna  was  made  professor  at  Mia  i 

there.     He  it  is  tn  whom  Johnson  refers. — A.  MlLitES. 
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n  this  Yolume  are  interspersed  some  short  origiual 
ins,  which,  with  his  prologues,  epilogues,  and  songs, 
Y  be  comprised  in  Congreye's  remark,  that  even  those, 
le  had  written  nothing  else,  would  haye  entitled  him  to 

praise  of  excellence  in  his  kind. 

)ne  composition  must  howeyer  be  distinguished.  The 
de  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  *  perhaps  the  last  effort  of 

poetry,  has  been  always  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
^hest  flight  of  &uicy,  and  the  exactest  nicety  of  art. 
is  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  riyal.  If  indeed  there 
any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some  other  of  Dry  den's 
rks  that  excellence  must  be  found.  Compared  with  the 
)de  on  Bjlligrew,'*  *  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps 
periour  in  the  whole ;  but  without  any  single  part,  equal 
the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  haye  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's  labour ;  but 
does  not  want  its  negligences:  some  of  the  lines  are 
bhout  correspondent  rhymes ;  a  defect,  which  I  never 
tected  but  after  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and 
lich  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him  from 
rceiying. 

His  last  stanza  has  less  emotion  than  the  former ;  but 
not  less  elegant  in  the  diction.  The  conclusion  is  vicious ; 
B  musick  of  "  Timotheus," '  which  raised  a  mortal  to  the 
es,  had  only  a  metaphorical  power ;  that  of  "  Cecilia," 
dch  drew  an  angel  down,*^  had  a  real  effect :  the  crown 
srefore  could  not  reasonably  be  divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he  appears  to 
ve  a  mind  very  comprehensive  by  nature,  and  much  en- 
hed  with  acquired  knowledge.  His  compositions  are 
3  effects  of  a  vigorous  genius  operating  upon  large 
bterials. 

Alexandef^s  Feast,     S.  S.  -D.  vol.  xL  p.  171.  '  Ibid,  p.  105. 

Ibid.  p.  190.  *  Ibid.  p.  192. 


The  power  tliat  predominated  in  bis  intellectua!  open- 
tioQs,  vaa  rather  strong  reasoii  than  quick  Beu§ibilitj'. 
TTpon  all  occaBions  that  were  presented,  he  studied  lalba 
than  felt,  and  produced  seutimeuts  aot  such  aa  Nature  ea- 
forces,  but  meditation  supplies.  With  the  simple  and  ele- 
mental passions,  as  tbej  spring  separate  in  the  mmd,  be  : 
eeems  not  much  acquainted ; '  and  seldom  describes  tliein. 
but  as  they  are  complicated  by  tbe  various  relations  u£ 
Bocietj,  and  confused  in  the  tumults  and  i^tatioas  ef 
life. 

What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute  to  tbe  explanation 
of  his  character : 

"  Love  various  minde  does  variously  inspire ; 
It  stirs  in  gentle  boKoms  gentle  lire, 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  raging  Hames  tempcRtuouB  souls  invade  ; 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows, 
Wltii  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows," 

Dryden'fl  was  not  one  of  the  gevUle  hoaome  :  Lore,  as  it 
subaiflts  in  itself,  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person  loTed, 
and  wishing  only  for  correspondent  kindness  ;  such  loveu 
shuts  out  all  other  interest  i  the  Love  of  tbe  Golden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in  motion.  Ha 
hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  effervescence  with 
Bome  other  desires ;  when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or 
obstructed  by  difficulties :   when  it  invigorated  ambition, 


He  is  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not 
often  pathetick ;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  tbe  power 
of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in 
others."    Simplicity  gave  him  no  pleasure ;   and  for  tlia 

'  This  description  is,  by  Boswell,  applied  to  Johnson  himselF.    Sh 
BoBwell's  i/o*n((on,  vol.  iv.  p.  9. 
'  This  paragraph  also  is  applied  to  Johnaon  by  Boswell.     Ibid. 


We  d:   iiLi:  itrwcsr--  m."^     "Z"   "^r:  z_~ir=-r.      I  -z.    : 

fond  i^   *--rt-in-T~'^    -l_j-     •■«»' 


lied  his  j'^7«  "ttu.  ~-—  ^■^-_'*^~  —^  --      2"  -r-^  i.— --s 
►  fix  aT^dl^j  n     j:^  •   -lit-  " —  _  .1^    -   jj  .  -^i-.    i." 


le  ear  ■■til  »mt^  g::±-ii..Li   z.  ^-r-    ->l-«l  i.-ri^-a.  -:.  ■>- 
Leas  tLai  sIiil":*^  h.  -ui-  irsfar: 
The  i^T-.r^rn^  -"i.-er-ji—     c  iti-  -n  -;.:'  -vhr  --*■-■  i-^Tit.-    -. 

[id,  that  SiT^nZIieL*  TT    ^^-   Ii  r    Trr  -  -     «  .  C  L"  LI-  -I-'i   1':    ."::- 

ghted  xo  Talk  :d  !L"»err^  Lii  zrr-.-e^sr^  it-?i=.7  tro  ;*. •:::.:. • 

ith  so  mTicL  Torzi.'irr'.  -iLi."  iLr  t^tthj  -wL-.i.  "rjt  -..>:•> 
re  not  alwavs  ■zi^i^r'yy.tL  It  i*  Hiieei  l-iri.:-^.  :v.: 
xuning  out  of  j-1^^. 

When  one*  h*  ha-i  ei-ji^jK-i  himaiclf  in  iii>pu:i4:ion. 
bonghts  flowed  in  -i-l.  rhhrr  -iir :  he  was  nv^w  iiv'*  Ivmic^m* 
ta  loss  ;  he  had  alwajs  otjrctions  and  solntions  at  iviu- 
land;  verhaque  prorifarn  nm' — ci"^^  him  mat  tor  for  his 
ene,  ajid  he  finds  without  difficultT  Terse  for  his  mat  tor. 

In  Comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  ni>t  uatui*all\ 
oalified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites  will  iH*rha]»H  iiol  U» 
nmd  so  much  to  arise  from  any  original  huniour.  «ir 
Xniliarity  of  character  nicely  distiuj^uisluHi  au<l  dili^onl  Iv 
irsuedy  as  from  incidents  and  oin^iinHt^incoH,  ar(.iiln*Ft 
id  surprizes;  from  jests  of  action  ratluT  Miaii  til'  mimiIi 
ent.     What  he  had  of  humoroiiH  or  |MiHHioiui.l.4*,  hn  Mnpiiid 

^  Preface  to  Fresnoy's  ^r^ /;/ y *«/«//■»//,  lOWft. 
'  Horace,  Ara  Poet,  311. 
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to  bftTe  laid  not  from  naOme,  but  from  odier  poets ;  if  ni 
ahrajs  as  a  plagiair,  at  lemgk  as  an  imitntor. 

Xext  to  aignment,  his  deliglit  was  in  wild  and  darn^ 
aaUi«s  d  sentiment,  in  the  irregnlar  and  excentnckyioleDes 

o€  wit.  He  delighted  to  tread  npcm  the  brink  of  meaning 
where  b^it  and  dartnesB  begin  to  mingle;  toai^Moachte 
pvecipiee  o€  absurditi,  and  horer  orer  the  abjss  ol  uniM 
Tacancj.  This  indination  sometimes  pvodnoed  nonsense 
which  he  knew ;  as. 


**  More  swifth-.  anu  and  flr  a  loTcr's  psoe, 
LemTe  weeks  and  BMmdis  behind  thee  in  thj  race. 


Tognszd  thee  from  die  drmmw  of  the  air; 
M J  dawing  sword  abore  them  to  dis]^ j. 
All  keen,  and  grumid  vpon  the  e^e  of  daj.* 


And  sometinies  it  iasned  in  absnidities,  of  which  perliapi 
he  was  not 


Then  we  upon  our  orb's  last  verge  yhall  go. 
And  seethe  ocean  leanii^  on  the  sky; 
Prvnt  thence  our  rolling  ne^hbonrs  we  shall  knoW} 
on  the  Imar  wosid  aeciirdj  PT-**  ^ 


i-.<es»e  nnes  ikire  no  meajiin^ :  but  may  we  not  saj,  ii| 
niiiradoE.  of  Co'wiev  on  another  took, 

-  T^  sc  Hke  Afxjtr  "twin  serve  the  tnm  as  well?" 


This  endea^oszr  after  the  grand  and  the  new.  produced 
natoj  sieiktiinAts  either  ei«it  or  bolkv,  and  manv  image!  | 
«»thear  just  <«- ^alendid : 

*  '  •^  •^  '^^^  a*  Xnnare  fir«  made  man,      ) 

ot  satiiude  began,  > 


«  ^Tkl.  L  p.  81. 
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— ^Tis  but  becanae  tlie  Liring  death  ne^er  knew. 
They  fear  to  prore  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
Let  me  th*  experiment  before  joa  try, 
m  show  yon  first  how  easy  'tis  to  die. 

— ^There  with  a  forest  of  their  darts  he  strove. 
And  stood  like  CtqkMmeus  defying  Jove ; 
With  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down, 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town. 
And  tum*d  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

— I  beg  no  pity  for  this  smouldering  clay ; 

For  if  yon  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth ; 

If  burnt,  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 

That  strew  my  dust  diffuse  my  royalty. 

And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  atom 

Of  mine  shall  light,  know  there  Sebastian  reigns.'* 

these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  allowed  to  be 
bt,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

f  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add  only  a. 
more  passages  ;  of  which  the  first,  though  it  may  per- 
s  not  be  quite  clear  in  prose,  is  not  too  obscure  for 
ly.  as  the  meaning  that  it  has  is  noble : ' 

"  No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  Fate, 
Thy  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ; 
!e  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight, 
nd  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 
rue,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss,  | 

ut  right  before  there  is  no  precipice ;  J> 

ear  makes  men  look  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss."    ) 

f  the  images  which  the  two  following  citations  affords 
first  is  elegant,  the  second  magnificent ;  whether  either 
ust,  let  the  reader  judge  : 

'JongiJtest  of  Qranada,    S.  S.  D.  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 


/ 
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nps  ace  ttieae,  ^^M 

flier's  track  pursue,  ^^M 
inds  in  their  infant  dew  ?"        ^^M 

[n  your  castle —  ^^M 

br  wbeD  yoa  speak  the  wordi    ^^M 

)f  their  own  acuord ;  ^^M 


"  What  precioiiK  drops  ace  theae. 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue, 
Sright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew  ?' 

" — Resign  your  castle- 
— Enter,  breve  Sir  i  for  whep  yoii  speak  the  word. 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall 
And  bow  its  towery  forehead  at  your  foet." 


^  These  bursts  o£  estravagance,  Dryden  calls  the  Balili^ 
of  the  Theatre ;  and  owns  that  many  noisy  lines  of  Maii- 
min  and  Almanzor  call  out  for  vengeance  upon  him ;  but 
1  knew,  says  he,  that  they  were  had  enough  to  pleaee, 
taken  I  wrote  (Aem.'  There  is  surely  I'eaaon  to  suspect  thit 
he  pleased  himself  as  well  aa  his  audience  ;  and  that  the*e, 
like  the  harlots  of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  hi» 
approbation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  generous  and  spleudid 
Tdnd.  He  mates,  like  almost  all  other  poets,  very  frequent 
use  of  mythology,  and  sometimes  connects  religion  taii 
fable  too  closely  without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with  pedootioii 
ostentation ;    as  when,  in  translating  "  Virgil,"  he  MTS, 

I  tack  to  the  larboard — and  veer  Etarboard;  and  talks, 
other  work,  of  virtue  gpooming  before  the  vnnd.^  His  vautr 

I   DOW  and  then  betrays  his  ignorance : 

"  They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  opticks  view'd|;3 
Eevers'd  they  view'd  him  lesseu'd  to  their  eyes," 

I  He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  imluckiln 
I  Terses  the  object. 

8  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.    When  he  deM 
I  -the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  by  prayer  to  stop  the  F 
London,  what  is  hia  eipression? 

'  Dedicalion  of  TIk  Spanish  Frinr,  1681.    S,  S.  D.  vol.  Ti 
'  2ae  Hind  and  tie  Panther,  AW.  D.  vol.  il.  p.  168. 
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'*  A  hoUow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 

la  firmamental  waters  dipped  above, 
Of  this  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove/*  ^ 

iThen  he  describes  the  Last  Day,  and  the  decisive  tribunal^ 
3  intermingles  this  image : 


"  When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 


ft  a 


It  was  indeed  never  in  his  power  to  resist  the  temptation 
a  jest.     In  his  "  Elegy  on  Cromwell : " 

"  No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced, 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweighed  ; 
His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale — "  ^ 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  to  shew,  as 
ay  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  company  with  whom  he 
ired,  by  the  use  of  French  words,  which  had  then  crept 
ito  conversation ;  such  as  fraichew  *  for  coolness,  fougue  * 
>r  turbulence,  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  language 
as  incorporated  or  retained.  They  continue  only  where 
ley  stood  first,  perpetual  -v^amings  to  future  innovators. 
These  are  his  faults  of  affectation ;  his  faults  of  negli- 
ence  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the  unevenness  of  his 
)mpositions,  that  ten  lines  are  seldom  found  together 
ithout  something  of  which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dry- 
ai  was  no  rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages ;  he  seldom 
ruggled  after  supreme  excellence,  but  snatched  in  haste 
hat  was  within  his  reach ;    and  when  he  could  content 

'  Annus  Mirabilis,     Aid.  D.  vol.  i.  p.  101,  line  1122. 

*  To  the  pious  memort/  of  Mrs,  Anne  Killigrew,    Aid.  D»  vol.  ii. 

286. 

'  Heroic  Stanzas,     Aid.  D,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

^  On  the  CoroiuUion,    Ibid,  p»  29. 

'  Aisiraa  Bedux,    Ibid,  p.  21. 
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others,  was  lumself  contented.     He  did  not  keep  pi 
luH  mind,  an  idea  of  pure  perfection ;    nor  oompa 

rorks,  such  as  the?  were,  with  wJiat  they  might  be  m 
He  knew  to  whom  he  should  be  opposed, 
muaick  than  Waller,  more  vigour  than  Denhajn,  and  mOB 
nature  than  Cowlej  ;  and  from  hia  contemporaries  he  m 

1  no  danger.  Standing  therefore  iu  the  highest  place,  i 
had  no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  himself ;  but  wiil 
there  was  no  name  above  his  own,  was  willing  to  enjoyfam 
«n  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.     What  he  thought  auffidenti 

le  did  not  stop  to  make  bett«r ;  and  allowed  himself  to 
leave  many  parts  unfiniahed,  iu  confidence  that  the  geoJ 
lines  would  overbalance  the  bad.  What  he  had  one* 
written,  he  diamisaed  from  his  thoughts ;  and,  I  belierft 
there  is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or  im- 
provement made  by  him  after  publication.  The  haatineM 
of  his  productions  might  be  the  effect  of  necessity ;  but  bit 
subsequent  neglect  could  hardly  have  any  other  cause  tt 
"mpatience  of  study.'  ~ 

What  can  be  said  o£  his  versification,  will  be  littfa 
than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given  it  by  Pope. 


"  Waller  waa  amootb  ;  but  Dryden  taught  tojoii 
The  varying  verae,  the  full-resounding  line. 
The  long  majestict  march,  and  energy  divine." 


anse^i^^k 

I 


Some  improvements  had  been  already  nmde  in  En 
numbers  ;  but  the  fuU  force  of  our  language  was  not  jet 
?erse  that  was  smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  K 
Cowley  had  sometimes  a  fiidshed  line,  he  had  it  by  chann. 

'  Mr.  Cunningham  hprs  remarhs  ;  "  Of  Dr;den'g  rapidity  in  on- 
posiciun  wo  have  unmiatakable  proof  id  the  production  of  £rtliiwM 
Rfdimm."  The  Vr'ince  commemoraled  in  the  jwiem  wa«  bom  on  ih 
loch  June,  168S,  and  Lord  Middleton's,  "Let  (bia  be  printed,"  it  diH^ 
June  19th,  less.     The  poem  couMius  364  lines. 
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.  ^^^Tdeu  knew  how  to  chuse  the  flowing  and  the  aouoroua 
~^p*'«rf3;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and  adjust  the  accents;  to 
^^*>Tersifv  the  cadetit*,  and  jet  preserve  the  smoothness  of 
f  *.«J8  Metre. 

Of  Triplets  and  Alexandrines,'  though  he  did  not  intro- 
^^.Tice  the  use,  he  established  it.  The  triplet  has  long  sub- 
sisted among  us.  Dryden  seems  not  to  have  traced  it 
Xkigher  than  to  Chapman's  "Homer;"  but  it  is  to  be  found 
sfcu  Phaer's  "  Virgil,"  '  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  in 
^Kfall's  ■'  Satires,"  '  pubhshed  five  years  before  the  death  of 
"iEliaabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by  Spenser, 
"ICor  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza  with  a  fuller  sound.  We 
Jhad  a  longer  measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  into  which  the 
'•Eneid  "  was  translated  by  Phaer,  and  other  works  of  the 
-^utcients  by  other  writers;  of  which  Chapman's  "Iliad" 
Tas,  I  believe,  the  last. 
The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer's  third  "  Eneid  "  will  ex- 
'  ■^amplify  this  measure : 

•'  WhcD  Asia's  state  was  overthrown,  and  Priam's  kiogdom  stout, 
All  gittless,  by  the  power  of  goda  above  was  rooted  out." 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  cwaura,  always  at  the 
^ghth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in  time,  commodious  to 

'  Mr.  Matt.  Arnold  obserres  that  bj  the  Aleiandrin?  in  Engliah 
Jootry  is  meant  merely  a  iwelve-syUttble  line.  By  the  Aloxandrina 
netre  ie  meant  a  poeni  in  iHiuplets  of  such  lines  rhyming  together.  It 
H  the  celebrated  metre  of  Frenth  tragedy,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
Altxaadrea,  a  popnlar  romance  poem  in  French  on  Alexander  the  Great, 
pablished  in  11B4. 

*  Thomas  Phaer,  aathor  (ia  1653)  of  the  Segiment  of  Life,  &c.,  trans- 
lated the  liral  aeten  books  of  Vir^l's  ^neis. 

'  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Eieler,  and  afterwards  of  Norwich,  1574- 
1656.  The  satires  were  published  I59T-1598.  "He  was  better  known," 
says  Warton,  "  as  a  pi>et  than  as  a  prelate  or  polemic."  But  his  Mfdi- 
tiUions  and  sermons  mere  both  useful  and  popular, 


of  tigfcl  aal  MX  sriUble*.  make  Uk  most  soft  and  jd 


^^^b  "  BtlfritJa  Tine,  dtstrajing  power,  ^L; 

^^1  WUA  NMW  M*d  bnu*  obey,  V 


In  the  Alaandnne.  wlies  its  power  was  oaee  felt, 
III!  Mil.  ■■  Dnjtoa'a  " PoljoUnon,"  '  were  wholly  wrHUsi 
lad  aonetiiDea  the  ■msorea  of  twelve  and  fourt^eo  Byl 
bles  wt9«  totercbuiged  with  me  another.  Cowley  wu  I 
first  tbftt  iBHTted  the  Alexandiine  at  pleoBure  among  tht 
heroick  liitfs  of  ten  srDables.  and  from  him  Drjden  pro* 
fesaes  to  hare  adopted  it. 

The  Triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  uiUTersallT  approved. 
Swift  alwajs  censured  them,  and  wrote  some  lines  (o 
ridicule  them.  In  examining  their  proprietv,  it  is 
considered  that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  iti 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  rerae,  is  to  dispose  sjliabl* 
and  sounds  harmoaioaliy  by  some  known  and  settled  nikt 
a  nile  however  lax  enough  to  substitute  similitude  for 
identity,  to  admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  imd  to 
reHeve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it.  Thus  a 
hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and  spondees  Jifferentlj 
combined ;  the  English  heroick  admits  of  acute  or  gmn 
syllables  variously  disposed.  The  Z^tin  never  deviate* 
into  seren  feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylW 
bles;  but  the  English  Alexandrine  breaks  the  lawful 
bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two  syllables  mat» 
thau  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  Triplet  is  the  same :  the  ear  hae  btut 

•  Michael  Dmyton'a  FcAyolhion,  or  a  choTographical  Dricriptiet  4 
Great  Sritaine,  difMleil  inlo  a  Poem,  in  twelve  books,  with  a  " 
liondoii,  1613,  folio. 


X!ii8toiiied  to  ^xc<«!C  A  oii^'  rijait*  zi  r^^rj  r-.^irLrT      ;  i- 
,  on  a  sodden.  sarzr^xmrL  tttii  "liirr-r  TfiTTntri  "  -jv Itt  : 
liich  the  reader -xoLI  niir  b;-:?:nimi. •Li.:>  i-*  t  -■-.  Li  i- 
Dt  obtain  ncifti'»  'i-t  •ii*    rruiMH  zr.in.  'Jit  '-.n^-.^-^   .:  :j.-: 

tv  of  sach  mci-?iAr"<aI.  Iir»r«:'r':!i. 

Consideiiziz  th*r  ^irr^^ri-al  in  s^i^Lj  i*  j.  •..I'-ht.  -:li 
mseqnentlj  rrxclT2fiizLj  aZ.  iaa^^Alrr.  Tr  zl:l.?:  iH-.t-  :j_i": 
'liplets  and  AIeiaui?iri:>is.  z:Arr>«i  ":j  :--i.csn:T.  ir^  jLT-r- 
iptions  of  that  ccnsiaziij  "•>  -w'li'ih.  ••.lt^-t  liCLTr*.  A- i 
lumghtlie  Tar£t=tj  TrliiL  "Lbej  rr>ii:*r  hj-j  '^-^  '.~ -'■-':  -^ 
eaiedf  yet  to  make  i-^ir  z<*=^:rj  -zzj^r..  tL-rrv  ."i^*^:  :.  it 
ome  stated  mode  ol  a>imh:r^^'  "Jl-tii.. 

But  till  some  sa-^h  K^jriLiiri:  -  az.  h^  i .  rTz.-e-L  I  "srisl  :_r  1:1 
till  to  be  retaine»i  in  tLeir  irra^r.:  r^:r.  rL^T  ir^  s..:^:-- 
imes  grateful  to  xh^  reati-rr.  ar:i  s-i^i-r'rinTS  xnTriiiT*^:  :;■ 
he  poet.  Fenton  was  or  :iiii-:r.  :La:  I^rT'Irr.  -k^.-.^  :.v^ 
ibeial  and  Pope  too  sp^ijriu  iiL  tL-eir  is^. 

The  rhymes  of  T>Tjd^n  are  •x-EnniiLlj  :"*:.  ani he-  vaIu-ai 
dmself  for  his  readiness  in  nn-iing  zhrrzn :  but  he  is  s .  ili^- 
imes  open  to  objection. 

It  is  the  common  practice  of  ourp-iiets  to  en  J  iho  sovond 
Qe  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable : 


"  Together  o'er  the  Alps  metliinks  we  riv, 
Fill'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy  J*  * 

Dryden  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  lirsi : 

"  Langh  all  the  powers  that  favour  tyranny^ 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.** 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  or  paraj;»raph  with  tho 
'stline  of  a  couplet,  which,  though  the  Freiioh  sooin  to 
>  it  without  irregularity,  always  displeases  in  English 
)etry. 

*  Pope,  Epistle  to  Jervas,     The  Aid.  P.  vol.  ii.  p.  15l>,  has  ••  firM  " 
itead  of  "  fiird." 

I.  II 
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osal,  his  verses  may  be  compared  with  those  which  lio 
ares. 

''  What  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  signs 

To  plough,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines  ; 

What  care  with  Jlocks  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 

And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees, 

I  sing,  Macenas  !    Ye  immensely  clear, 

Vast  orbs  of  light  which  guide  the  rolling  year  ; 

Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 

We  fat'ning  corn  for  hungry  mast  pursue. 

If,  taught  by  you,  we  first  the  cluster  prest, 

And  Mm  cold  streams  with  spritely  juice  refresht. 

Yefavms  the  present  numens  of  the  field. 

Wood  nymphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield. 

Tour  g^fls  I  sing !  and  thou,  at  whose  fear*d  stroke 

From  rending  earth  the  fiery  courser  broke, 

Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  song ! 

And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong, 

Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 

In  mighty  herds  the  Ctean  Isle  maintains  ! 

Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divine, 

E*er  to  improve  thy  Manalus  incline  ; 

Leave  thy  Lyccean  wood  and  native  grove, 

And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve  I 

Be  Pallas  too,  sweet  oil^s  inventor,  kind  ; 

And  he,  who  first  the  crooked  plough  designed ! 

Sylvanus,  god  of  all  the  woods  appear. 

Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  cypress  bear ! 

Ye  gods  and  goddesses  who  e*er  with  love. 

Would  guard  our  pastures,  and  om*  fields  improve ! 

You,  who  new  plants  from  unsown  lands  supply ; 

And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

And  drop  'em  softly  thence  in  fruitful  showers. 

Assist  my  enterprize,  ye  gentler  powers ! 

And  thou,  great  Ccesar  !  though  we  know  not  yet 
Among  what  gods  thou'lt  fix  thy  lofty  seat. 
Whether  thou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Borne ;  or  with  thy  awful  nod, 
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"  5.  The  words  wliicli  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these.  Homer  excels  Virgil ;  Virgil  all 
other  ancient  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  all  modem  poets. 

"For  the  second  of  these,  the  order:  the  meaning  is, 
that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  an 
end,  all  just  and  natural :  so  that  that  part,  e.g,  wliicli  is 
the  middle,  could  not  naturally  be  the  beginning  or  end, 
and  so  of  the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are  only  to  be 
raised,  certainly  this  author  follows  Aristotle's  rules,  and 
Sophocles'  and  Euripides's  example :  but  joy  may  be  raised 
too,  and  that  doubly;  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man 
punished,  or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  perhaps 
indignation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperous  and  goodness 
depressed :  both  these  may  be  profitable  to  the  end  of 
tragedy,  reformation  of  manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly, 
only  as  it  begets  pity  in  the  audience :  though  Aristotle, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  kind  in  the  second  form. 

"  He  who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excellent  critique  of 
Mr.  Rynier,  in  behalf  of  our  English  poets  against  the 
Greek,  ought  to  do  it  in  this  manner.  Either  by  yielding 
to  him  the  greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  iavBoq,^  i.e,  the  design  and  conduct 
of  it,  is  more  conducing  in  the  Greeks  to  those  ends  of 
tragedy,  which  Aristotle  and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause 
terror  and  pity ;  yet  the  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

"But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things:  first, 
that  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  master-piece  of  a  tragedy 
though  it  be  the  foundation  of  it. 

"  Secondly,  That  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the  nature  oi 
tragedy  may  be  found  in  the  English,  which  were  not  ii 
the  Greek. 

"  Aristotle  places  the  fable  first ;  not  quoad  dignitatem 

1  Sic. 
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Bed  quoad  fundamentum :  for  a  fable,  never  so  movingly 
contrived  to  those  ends  of  his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate 
nothing  on  our  affections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
thoughts,  and  words  are  suitable. 

"  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove,  that  in  all 
those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we  are  inferior  to 
Sophocles  and  Euripides :  and  this  he  has  offered  at,  in 
some  measure ;  but,  I  think,  a  little  partially  to  the 
ancients. 

"  For  the  fable  itself ;  'tis  in  the  English  more  adorned 
with  episodes,  and  larger  than  iii  the  Greek  poets ;  conse- 
quently more  diverting.  For,  if  the  action  be  but  one, 
and  that  plain,  without  any  counter-turn  of  design  or 
episode,  i,e.  under-plot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
English,  which  have  both  under-plot  and  a  turned  design, 
wliich  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation  of  the  catastrophe  ? 
▼hereas  in  the  Greek  poets  we  see  through  the  whole 
design  at  first. 

"For  the  characters,  they  are  neither  so  many  nor  so 
various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as  in  Shakspeare  and 
Retcher;  only  they  are  more  adopted  to  those  ends  of 
tragedy  which  Aristotle  commends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

"  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and  consequently 
Diust  partake  of  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

"  The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the  fourth  and 
fifth  beauties  of  tragedy,  are  certainly  more  noble  and 
taore  poetical  in  the  English  than  in  the  Greeks  which 
tnust  be  proved  by  comparing  them,  somewhat  more 
Equitably  than  Mr.  Rymer  has  done. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  English  way  is 
less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  terror,  because  they  often 
shew  virtue  oppressed  and  vice  punished :  where  they  do 
not  both,  or  either,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

**  And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks  performed  this 
better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of  dispute,  whether  pity  and 


terror  are  either  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of 
tragedy. 

"  *Tis  Dot  enough  that  Aristotle  has  said  so  ;  for  Aristotk 
drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from  Sophocles  and  Euripidw; 
and  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  hare  changed  his  mind. 
And  chiefly  we  have  to  say  (what  I  hinted  on  pity  and 
terror,  in  the  last  paragraph  save  one),  that  the  pualsli* 
ment  of  vice  and  reward  are  the  most  adequate  ends  vl 
tragedy,  because  moat  conducing  to  good  example  of  lift;. 
Kow  pity  is  not  bo  easily  raised  for  a  criminal,  and  the 
ancient  tragedy  always  represents  its  chief  person  snch.  ai 
it  is  for  an  innocent  man  ;  and  the  suffering  of  innocenui 
and  punishment  of  the  offender  is  of  the  nature  of  English 
tragedy :  contrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  ifnhapin' 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Then  we  are  not  touched 
with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of  men  so  much  as  (J 
lovers;  and  this  was  almost  unknown  to  the  ancientsi 
so  that  they  neither  administered  poetical  justice,  of  mbicll 
Mr.  Eymer  boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they  the 
best  common-place  of  pity,  which  is  lore. 

"  He  therefore  unjustly  blames  us  for  not  building  on 
what  the  ancients  left  us :  for  it  seema,  upon  consideration  rf 
the  premises,  that  we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  b^in. 

"  My  judgement  on  this  piece  is  this,  that  it  is  extremeU 
leajned ;  but  that  the  author  of  it  is  better  read  in  the 
Greek  than  in  the  English  poets :  that  all  writers  ou|;lit  to 
study  this  critique,  as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients :  that  the  model  of  tragedy  he  baa  here  given. 
is  excellent,  and  extreme  '  correct;  but  that  it  is  not  th» 
only  model  of  all  tragedy,  because  it  is  too  much  circum- 
scribed in  plot,  characters,  &c. ;  and  lastly,  that  we  ma' 
be  taught  here  justly  to  admire  and  imitate  the  ancients. 
without  giving  them  the  preference  with  this  author,  in 
,   prejudice  to  our  own  country. 

'  Eridently  a  misprint  for  "  extremely." 
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"  Want  «€  OlfeiXaiUL  JL  TTlTf  'ZXreLeir  ITdKHflf.  UliiftS  111:: 
oughts  of  HSk*-  AnTI^Cr  «iinjhi>nilir:?r   |l1ffiit'II7^ 

**  His  measixi^  -zuei  111:7"  buc  "W=rir  ett  li  ':♦?  Tu/sTi-i  i*v 

ids  of  tzse*^^.  "wxji'^  ETt  lunsbtEur^  suJil  imsmn^.n. 
"And  tibeair  ttz  -oifi*  mt;^  :«r  tti:*'  fLtfrmrnisiifi     T!:- 
def  end  ot  T2t»-  ;:«:»i:^  i*  ".  2"^=*^=^     -  "^  ^^^  i3L3r»t*lLL:t 
ipntfttioa  qlc7'tE3ii2kf  :cl  zt. 
"Hie  gres?  -caa  of  "an-  ^•-•^'^  ^  "-   ^^^si:^^: 

m;  for  p>c9j  5»  u:  IiTl.  Kiti  lZ  ibn§  ltv  =l& 

"The  latx.  wiki  liir  i«:»?i  it  Tr^:  li'i^.-ir  f.^,  :s  f;*r  :*::-: 
minal,  n-j«  f-?r  ih:*r  cc  liiL  -jprir.r:  br  Li*  i::-ir\ierv*i, 

who  hare  l<«en  iL-r  -I'ltiasii:  r-f  i^  tn^r^lT.  Thr 
ror  is  likewise  in  The  p-nzjisLaQeL*:  ^i  zhr-  same  orimiual : 
o,  if  he  be  rep«a«n*»-i  i'»  ctc^t  an  offender,  will  no: 

pitied:  if  alt»>g«eiLer  ir^i-^eni.  hi*  p'imishnient  will  Iv 
just. 

*  Another  ohaeuiivr  is.  where  he  says  Sophocles  }vrfev*T«\i 
^^edj  br  introdacin^  the  third  aetor :  that  is.  he  moaut,' 
ree  kinds  of  action:  one  eomp^uiy  singing,  or  anotlu^r 
tying  on  the  musiek  :  a  third  dancing. 

''  To  make  a  tme  judgement  in  this  competition  U^twixt 
)  Greek  poets  and  the  English,  in  tragedy : 
"Consider,  first,  how  Aristotle  has  defineil  a  tnijjiHiv. 
condlj,  what  he  assigns  the  end  of  it  to  Ih\  Thinilv. 
lat  he  thinks  the  beauties  of  it.  Fourthly,  tho  nunius  to 
tain  the  end  proposed 

"Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragiok  pooi«  just  1  v. 
id  without  partiality,  according  to  those  rulo«. 

*  Mr.  Matt  Arnold  here  remarks  that  "  Kjiiut  moaiit,  not  wliut 
7den  says,  but  what  is  true— that  Sophocles  iiiipn^vod  tho  traffic  driuiiu 
bringing  a  third  interlocutor  to  the  two,  who  befow  alonu  a|)]tonnMl 
the  scene  at  once." 
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Then  Kecondly,  coDsider  whether  Aiistotle  haa 
just  definition  of  tragedy ;  of  its  parts,  of  its  ends,  saii 
its  beauties  ;  and  whether  he,  having  not  seen  auj 
but  those  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.,  had  or  trulr 
determine  what  all  the  excellencea  of  tragedy  are^i 
wherein  they  consist. 

"  Next  shew  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was  deficient 
example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its  plots,  and  fe 
persons,  and  try  whether  that  he  not  a  fenlt 
poets ;  and  whether  their  excellency  was  so  great, 
the  variety  was  visibly  ao  little  ;  or  whether  what  thej 
was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

"  Then  make  a  judgement  on  what  the  English 
added  to  their  beauties:  as,  for  example,  not  only 
plot,  but  also  now  passions  ;  as,  namely,  that  of 
Bcarce  tonched  on  by  the  ancients,  except  in  this 
example  of  Fheedra,  cited  by  Mr.  Biynier  ;  and  in  tkitt 
short  they  were  of  Fletcher  ! 

"Prove  also  that  loye,  being  an  heroick  passion, w. 
for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  hecause  of  the  ■ 
aUedged  of  Fhtedra  ;  and  how  far  Shakspeare  has 
them  in  friendship,  &c. 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  enquiry ;  conai 
if  pity  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy  to 
believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of  tragedy,  it  ■will  be  fiHiM  ■ 
that  its  work  extends  farther,  aJid  that  it  is  to  rrforrt 
manners,  by  a  delightful  representation  of  human  !iie  in 
great  persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true,  thsi 
not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as  th"!  hoIJ 
means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  biit  generally  love  to  riii« 
and  hatred  to  vice  ;  by  shewing  the  rewards  of  one,  Wii 
punishments  of  the  other ;  at  least,  by  rendering  vim' 
always  amiable,  tho'  it  be  shewn  unfortunate ;  and 
detestable,  though  it  be  shewn  triumphant. 

"  If,  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and  discourage 
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ace. 

"To  eiTrrr  tLr  ^-i -rj  '-•'  ~J—r  LT-^^'  ZT  r.".  :r-i  :•■•;:..  ,s-.y\  :,^ 
ace  it  Txpi'—  tLt  t.^.-rf..  5.Tr-i:-f  ~jz:"~>":. 

"One  reaa-:-::  i*.  'e/i-j-T  -^r^Trr^r  A.-rvrs  t>,<A  h;u,^ 
»xmd,  the  eTt-TLT  lii.*  :*err-  "i-r  sin:v;  :r.A:  is,  iho  s.-nut^ 
usions  haxe  lierTi  il-waTim.-.Tt'd  :  whi^h  ^hows.  that  thon^ 
I  Bomethiiur  of  force  and  nierit  in  iho  pbvs  tboiusolxos. 
Dndncing  to  the  design  of  raisiiic  xhoso  two  ]v;^ssionN  :  ;ni<l 
appose  them  ever  to  havo  Kvn  oxivllontlv  not  oil.  \,.t 
ction  only  adds  grace,  vigmir,  and  mon»  \\\\\  upon  (1ii> 
tage;  but  cannot  givo  it  whoUv  \vhon»  it  iH  \u\\  (IimI 
(ut  secondly,  I  dare  a])|H'aI  \o  \]\oho  who  hn\i>  iii>vii 
Ben  them  acted,  if  ihoy  hiivi*  not.  round  lhi>Mi>  \\\,t 
BiSsions  moved  within  thrni  :  and  if  (hi-  |/i>iii<tiil  vititi-  nill 
irry  it,  Mr.  Ryim-r'H  |»r»'ju«liri'  will  (iiIji*  mIT  hiM  Miiii'l* 
'Stimony. 
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"  This,  being  matter  of  fact,  is  rtasonably  to  be 
Usb«d  bv  thi^  appeal ;  &s  if  one  maa  says  'tis  nigh^' 
n?Bt  of  the  worid  conclude  it  to  be  dar ;  there  need*' 
fuilier  argnment  against  him.  that  it  is  so. 

"If  he  ur^.  that  the  general  taste  is  depraTed,bis. 
ni<nits  to  proTe  this  can  at  beat  but  evince  that  onr 
took  not  the  beat  way  to  raise  thoiie  passions ;  but 
rieiic«  proves  against  him,  that  these  means,  which 
hare  used,  hare,  beeu  eucce.s3£u),  and  hare 
them. 

"  And  one  reason  of  that  auccess  is,  in  mr  opisioo, 
that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher  have  written  to  the 
of  the  age  and  natiou  in  which  ther  lived ;  for  thoi 
nature,  as  he  objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places.  andresBOB. 
too  the  same;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposition iif 
the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  may  be  so  diiferMil, 
that  what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not  satisf  v  an  EugU 
audience. 

"  And  if  they  proceeded  upon  a  foundation  of  truer  rea- 
son to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shakspeare  and  Fletdiff 
to  please  the  English,  it  only  shews  that  the  AtbeDiuf 
were  a  more  judicious  people;  but  the  poet's  busincsi  il 
certainly  to  please  the  audience. 

"  Whether  our  English  audience  have  been  ploM^ 
hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or  with  bread,  is  thi 
next  question ;  that  is,  whether  the  means  which  Shit- 
speare  and  Fletcher  have  used  in  their  plays  to  raise  tho* 
passions  before  named,  be  better  applied  to  the  enil»  b; 
the  Greek  poets  than  by  them.  And  perhaps  we  shall  n«H 
grant  him  this  wholly :  let  it  be  granted  that  a  writw  » 
not  to  run  d^ivm  with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  i^eopl* 
by  their  own  usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  th«f 
judgements,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  th»I« 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

The  faults,  which  he  has  found  m  their  designs. 
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ler  wittily  aggravated  in  many  places  than  reasonably 
ed ;  and  as  much  may  be  returned  on  the  Greeks,  by 
who  were  as  witty  as  himself. 

2.  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the  founda- 
1  of  the  fabrick ;  only  take  away  from  the  beauty 
the  symmetry:  for  example,  the  faults  in  the  cha- 
ber  of  the  King  and  No-king  are  not  as  he  makes 
m,  such  as  render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfec- 
is  which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for  the 
st  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his  love;  so  that 
y  destroy  not  our  pity  or  concernment  for  him:  this 
wer  may  be  applied  to  most  of  his  objections  of  that 
d. 

'  And  RoUo  committing  many  murders,  when  he  is  an- 
trable  but  for  one,  is  too  severely  arraigned  by  him : 
it  adds  to  our  horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal : 
.  poetick  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we  stab 
L  in  our  minds  for  every  offence  which  he  commits ; 
the  point,  which  the  poet  is  to  gain  on  the  audience, 
ot  so  much  in  the  death  of  an  offender  as  the  raising 
iiorror  of  his  crimes. 

That  the  criminal  should  neither  be  wholly  guilty,  nor 
>lly  innocent,  but  so  participating  of  both  as  to  move 
1  pity  and  terror,  is  certainly  a  good  rule,  but  not  per- 
lally  to  be  observed ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tra- 
ies  too  much  alike,  which  objection  he  foresaw,  but  has 
fully  answered. 

To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the  ancients 
more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are  more  beautifully  writ- 
And  if  we  can  raise  passions  as  high  on  worse  foun- 
ions,  it  shews  our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for,  in 
other  parts  of  it,  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled 
n. 
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The  original  of  the  followiiig  letter  is  preserved  in 
Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was  kindly  imparted  to  the  pul 
lick  by  the  reyerend  Dr.  Yyse. 

Copy   of  an   original  Letter  from  Join 
Dryden,  Esq ;  to  his  sons  in  Italj,  fromj 
a  MS  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  j 
N*  933.  p.  56. 
{Superscribed) 

Al  ninstrissimo  Sig^ 

Carlo  Dryden  Camariere 

d'Honore  A.  S.  S. 

Li  Boma. 
Franca  per  Mantoua. 

"  Sept.  the  3d,  our  stjk  ' 

"Dear  Sons, 
"  Bemg  now  at  Sir  William  Bowyer's  in  the  conntry,  I 
oannot  write  at  large,  because  I  find  myself  somewhat  in- 
disposed with  a  cold,  and  am  thick  of  hearing,  rather 
worse  than  I  was  in  town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  TOTir. 
letter  of  July  26th,  your  style,  that  you  are  both  in  health; 
])ut  wonder  you  should  think  me  so  negligent  as  to  forget 
to  give  you  an  account  of  the  ship  in  which  your  parcel  is 
to  come.  I  have  written  to  you  two  or  three  letters  con- 
cerning it,  which  I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  tou, 
and  doubt  not  but  vou  have  them  before  this  can  arrive  to 
you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten  the  ship's 
name,  which  your  mother  will  enquire,  and  put  it  into  her 
letter,  which  is  joined  with  mine.  But  the  master's  name 
I  remember :  he  is  called  Mr.  Ealph  Thorp  ;  the  ship  is 
bound  to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr.  Tho. 
Ball,  merchants.  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  by  Tonson's 
means  almost  all  our  letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last 
year.     But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the 


^cation,  thongli  he  b&d  prcTiitrei  iz.-r  bzok  fcr  ii :  f.  r 
I  every  fi^rore  d  '  Eite&s "  be  his  c&'z.sei  h'.m  lo  W  djik^r. 
ke  King  Williain.  'wrhh  i.  Lxir-i  ifCisir-  Afr«-r  rcT  i>riurr 
)towii,  I  intend  to  ih«T  a  j-iaj  oi  Sar  Bober:  H:'w:ikri'5^, 
rritten  Ions  ance.  and  IaicIt  t*^7  br  Imn  into  mv  hands : 
is  called  *The  C-c^nq-oest  i4  ChiiA  bv  ihe  TarrATs,*  I: 
rill  cost  me  sir  weeks  srudv.  with  the  probable  bene£:  of 
n  hnndied  fionnds.  In  the  n^ean  time  I  am  writiiii:  a 
ong  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  who.  tou  know,  is  ihe  patrv-- 
ess  of  mnsick.  This  is  ti>:»ublesc»me-  and  no  wav  Iviio- 
eial;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  Stewards  of  the  Foas:. 
ho  came  in  a  bodv  to  me  to  desine  that  kindness,  ouo  of 
lem  being  Mr.  Biidgman.  whose  pianents  ai^  jv^ur  mother's 
lends.  I  hope  to  send  Toa  thirty  guineas  between  Mio- 
Lelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I  will  eire  tou  an  ao> 
nnt  when  I  come  to  town.  I  remember  the  counsel  vo\i 
ve  me  in  your  letter ;  but  dissembling,  though  lawful  iu 
me  cases,  is  not  mv  talent :  vet.  for  Tour  sake.  I  will 
niggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  nattue,  and  ktvp 
my  just  resentments  against  that  degenerate  order.  In 
le  mean  time,  I  flatter  not  mrself  with  anr  manner  oi 
>pe8,  but  do  my  duty,  and  suffer  for  God's  sake  ;  Ixmuc 
isured,  beforehand,  never  to  be  rewarded,  though  tho 
mes  shoxdd  alter.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  mont  Ik 
eptember,  Charles  will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health, 
xx>rding  to  his  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I  am 
ire  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have  hapi>oneil  acoord- 
igly  to  the  very  time  that  I  predicted  them :  I  ho|v  at 
le  same  time  to  recover  more  health,  aei\>rvling  U^  mv 
je.  Remember  me  to  poor  Harry,  whoso  pniyora  1  oar 
Mily  desire.  My  "  Virgil  '*  succeeds  in  the  world  lH\votul 
B  desert  or  my  expectation.  You  know  the  pn>lit  s  tni^ht 
ive  been  more;  but  neither  mv  conscience  nor  mv  honour 
otdd  suffer  me  to  take  them :  but  I  never  can  n^jHMit  ol* 
ly  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  jH>rsuadod  of  the  jns 
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r:«^v  i«^  w*v»i^\  :v>. 


.    Love  Trimmphamt   acted  ;--poUuh«d   U^.      )W«Vh>a)  <v«»«U 
tkms  from  Juvenal  and  P(r9im$^      Thu^  ihiis)  >>Umi\««  %^(  Uk*. «« 
lam^  Poems,  with  the  additioiuitl  titio  KiMtt^^  |\wi,«f*4,  ^hm^ 
fatiwing  transUtions  from  Ovid»  (h<»  IVm*  (  Wi<mi  i>^«f»Vf<4i  nml 
.Sat^ot  a«c{  ^({ramoci^,  fK>m  th«i  /l«ii«^t     lu  |tv^MKi|  ^  OU 
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racUr  of  PolybimSf  prefixed  to  a  translation  by  Sir 
Sheere. 

1694.  Poem  prefixed  to  Congreve's  Double  Dealer,   The  fourth  toIoM 

of  MitceUamy  Poenu,  called  also  the  Animal  MiKeOmgi 
containing  a  translation  of  the  GeorfficSy  book  IIL  (Thi 
third  and  fourth  vols,  of  this  Miacellany  were  prindpaDf 
by  other  writers,  the  first  and  second  were  almost  entinll 
Dryden's.) 

1695.  A  prose  translation  of  Da  Fresnoy's  Art  of  Pamiing, 
1697*    Poetical  translation  of  VirgU.     llie  poem,  Alexander's  Ftast. 
1700.    Fables^  translated  into  verse  from  Homer,  Orid,  Boccsocio  ud 

Chaucer,  with  original  Poems, 
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APPENDIX  A. 

COWLEY'S    WILL. 

FiBST  Pboitkd  bt  Pktkb  CriswaQBAM  nr  the 
*' Shaksspeakb  Socistt's  Papebs.'' 

TESTAMENT. 

'N  the  name  of  CM  Ahanghty,  to  whom  bee  for  ever  all  glory, 
-  Amen.  I,  Aw^atiam  Cowi^Ty  of  Chertsea,  in  the  county  of 
orrey,  being  at  present  bj  God's  mercy  in  perfect  health  and 
Qderstanding,  and  well  ccmsidering  the  uncertainty  of  human 
Ee,  most  especially  in  these  tymes  of  sicknes  and  mortality,  doe, 
•  attendance  of  Grod's  blessed  pleasure  concerning  my  life  or 
3ath,  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  as 
Uoweth.  I  humbly  recommend  my  soule  to  that  greate  God 
^m  whom  I  had  it,  beseeching  him  to  receive  it  into  his  bosome 
^  the  merits  of  his  sonne,  the  saviour  of  sinners,  amongst 
iome  I  am  one  of  the  greatest,  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  from 
^ence  it  came,  in  hopes  of  a  happy  resurrection.  O  Lord,  I 
lieve,  help  my  unbelief;  O  Lord,  I  repent,  pardon  the  weak- 
Bs  of  my  repentance. 

All  my  worldly  goods,  moneys,  and  chattels,  I  bequeath  to  my 
other  Thomas  Cowley,  whome  I  doe  hereby  constitute  my  sole 
3rr  and  executor,  hee  paying  out  of  y*  estate,  w°**  it  has  pleased 
:>d  to  bestowe  upon  me,  much  above  my  deserts,  these  ensue- 
^  Legacies. 

I  leave  to  my  neveu Cowley  (if  hee  bee  yet  alive)  ten 

»unds ;  To  my  cosen  Beniamin  Hind,  towards  his  education  in 
aming,  fivety  pounds ;  To  my  cosen Gauton,  of  Nutfield, 

Surrey,  for  y^  same  use  of  his  eldest  sonne,  fivety  poundn ; 
0   my   cosen   Mary    Gauton,   twenty  pounds  ;    To  Thomas 
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Fotherhy,  of  Canterbury,  Esquire,  one  hundred  pounds,  w*  ft 
beseech  him  to  accept  of  as  a  small  remembrance  of  his  ancieil 
kindness  to  mee  ;  To  Sir  Will  Davenant,  twenty  pounds ;  To 
Mr.  Mart  Clifford,  twenty  pounds ;  To  Mr,  Thomas  Sprat,  ts 
pounds  ;  To  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  twenty  pounds ;  To  Dr.  Cli 
Scarburgh,  twenty  pounde ;  To  Dr.  Thomas  Croyden,!  tweng 
pounds  ;  To  my  mayd,  Mary  (besides  what  I  ow  her,  and  all  af, 
wearing  linen),  twenty  pounds ;  To  my  servant,  Thoniaa  Waldron  .- 
ten  pounds  and  most  of  my  wearing  clothes  at  my  brotha'i 
choise ;  To  Mary,  mj  brother's  mayd,  fire  pounds ;  To  the  poor* 
of  the  town  of  Chertsea,  twenty  pounds. 

I  doe  farther  leare  to  the  Honourable  John  Hervey,  of  let- 
worth.  Esquire,  my  share  and  interest  in  his  Highues  the  Dukt 
of  York's  Theater.  And  to  y"  Right  Hon""  the  Earl  of  S' 
AlbauEs,  my  Lord,  and  once  kind  Maater,  a  Ring  of  ten  poundi. 
onely  in  memory  of  my  duty  and  affection  to  him,  not  being  ihl( 
to  give  anything  worthy  his  acceptance,  nor  hee  (Gfld  bet 
praised)  in  need  of  any  gifta  from  sach  persona  as  I. 

If  anything  bee  due  to  mee  from  Trinity  Oolite  [Cambridge], 
I  leave  it  to  bee  bestowed  in  books  upon  y'  library ;  and  I  bin 
besides  to  Doctor  Robert  Crane,  FeOowe  of  f  said  Crilege,  * 
Ring  of  five  pounds  valew,  as  a  small  token  of  o""  ftiendsliip. 

I  desire  my  dear  friend,  M'  Thomas  Sprat,  to  trouble  Mauel 
*"■  y*  collection  and  revision  of  all  such  writings  of  mv 
(whether  printed  before  or  not)  aG  hee  shall  thinke  At  to  be  pub- 
lished. Beseeching  him  not  to  let  any  passe  which  hee  shall  jndgl 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  friend,  and  moat  especnatly  nothinf 
{if  anything  of  y'  kind  have  escaped  my  pen)  w"'  may  gire  At 
least  offence  in  point  of  religion  or  good  nuuiners.  And  in  coo- 
sideration  of  this  unpleasant  task,  I  desire  him  to  accept  of  n? 
Study  of  Books. 

This  I  declare  to  bee  my  last  Will  and   Testament. 

have  mercy  upon  my  soul.      Written  by   my  own  hand,  si 

and  sealed,  at  Chertsea,  this  28th  day  of  September,  1669  J 

AsBAaAH  C 

and  sealed  in 
the  presence  of 

Thomas  Waldroa. 


The  mark  of    J     John  Symonds, 
Wheelwright,  of  Chertsey. 
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TE  AND    DECREE   OF  THE   DIET  OF 
THE   KINGDOM  OF  WARSAW. 
DEC.   5,    1650. 

(Translation.) 

NOWLEDGING  the  good  will  of  the  Grandfather  of  tlia 
'   K'"g  of  England,  who,  during  the  embarrassing  period  of 

Turkuh  War  (tempore  neceiaUatis  belli  Turciei),  gave  e 
e  thereof  to  the  Republic,  and  wishing  on  our  part  in  so 
»y  to  render  aid  in  this  his  similar  misfortune  (ppem  ferre 
K  ipsiua  caiamitate),  we  order  all  English  and  Scotch  merchants 
isidiiig  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithtianift) 
I  well  as  in  aE  provinccE  of  the  Republic,  individuaJlj  and  undei ' 
tth,  after  having  valued  his  property,  to  pay  10  florins  for  every 
H)  florins  in  his  possession,  and  to  deposit  them  with  the  magiS' 
'Ktes  of  our  Royal  boroughs,  and  in  those  (towns)  subject  to 
aelonging  to)  tlie  nobility  mid  elei^y,  that  they  depoiit  them, 
ith  their  landlords,  at  the  end  of  8  weeks  at  the  latest,  under 
Bnalty  due  to  embezzlement  {tub  pana  peeulatii).  And  tbe 
Ludlords  (seignearg),  aa  well  as  the  municipal  magistrates,  are 
rdered  to  forward  this  money  to  the  officers  of  our  treasury  of 
\e  Kingdom  and  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  before  the  Isth  of 
larch :  and  our  treasurers  are  to  place  this  mouey,  in  return 
W  B  receipt,  in  the  hands  of  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
knd-  And  the  said  English  and  Sootch  merchants,  after  having 
'S.id  this  tax,  shall  be  exempt  Irom  all  other  taxes  of  the  Republic 
.«creed  by  the  same  Diet,  the  Custom  Duties  of  the  Republic 
ixcepted." — Volumiaa  Legum  Cracow. 

"  1631,  21st  Jan.,  Warsaw,  Jeau  Caaimir,  King  of  Poland,  in 
tarrying  out  the  resolution  of  the  preceding  Diet  by  \fay  of  help 
jpHone  subsidii)   to  the  King   of  England,   beiug   V^j  need  t««  « 
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trouvant  en  necesiitS),  commands  Henri  Drioss,  Notary  of  ih 
Bojal  Treasury,  to*  exact  for  this  purpose,  the  tenth  pajrt  of  the 
possessions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  residents  in  Poland." 

**  In  carrying  out  this  royal  decree  the  said  notary  of  the  loyil 
treasury  laid  informations  before  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cracow 
against  Alexander  Dixon^  merchant  of  Cracow,  Anna,  widow  of 
William  Hnyson,  merchant  of  Cracow,  James  Chaubert,  James 
Larmine,  James  Cramer,  citizen  of  Brady,  Richard  Gordon, 
merchant  of  Leopol,  and  Abraham  Osyerth,  citizen  and  merchant 
of  Wegrow,  who  refuse  to  pay  this  tax.** — Ade^  mscript,  torn.  39. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

THE     SCOTS    IN    POLAND    DURING    THE 

FIFTEENTH,     SIXTEENTH,     AND 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

•  *  T  TTAVK  formerly  read  without  much  reflection  of  the 
X  multitude  of  Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their 
^wares  in  Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient  evidence." 
Tol.  i.  p.  80. 

The  statement,  that  there  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  30,000 
Scotch  families  in  Poland,  astounding  as  it  seems,  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  report  of  the  Scotch  traveller  William  Lithgow. 
We  find  it  asserted  in  a  letter  dated  March  24, 1621,  (Chamberlain 
to  Carleton  CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser,  38)  :  "  The  Polish 
Ambassador  has  had  an  audience  and  requests  men  to  resist  the 
Turk.  The  King  promises  weU  :  it  is  thought  he  will  have  leave 
to  raise  Scotch  and  Irish  troops,  there  being  30,000  Scotch  families 
in  Poland."  This  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  generally 
accepted  belief  on  the  subject ;  but  even  if  we  reduce  the  number 
to  20,000,  the  fact  that  £10,000  only  was  extracted  by  the  **  de- 
cimation" shows  that  the  mass  of  the  people  must  have  been 
extremely  poor,  especially  as  we  know  that  a  few  among  them 
had  amassed  considerable  wealth. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  generality  of  these  Hcttlers 
commenced  their  career  as  pedlars,^  and  probably  most  of  them 

^  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Poem  in  which  WordH- 
worth  has  idealized  the  **  Vagrant  Merchant "  {**  Excursion  "  bk.  1.  Hik; 
819  et  seq,)  but  some  may  Jike  to  be  reminded  of  the  nute  (WorkH, 
vol.  vi.  p.  345,  ed.  1837)  to  line  344  "  much  did  he  see  of  men  "  in 
which  the  poet  quotes  an  interesting  passage  on  **  those  who  carry  the 
pack  "  from  Heron's  Joumet/  in  Scotland  (Perth,  ]  793),  vol  i.  p.  8U. 
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itinuedin  that  line,  so  that  the  "Scotch  Pedlar  in  Poland" be-  ' 
Blmost  a  proverbial  expreasion.  Thus  Howel,  writing  in  1G9I 
makex  the  following  amusing  comparison  ;  "  There  waa  a>  muc 
difference  between  them  (Bpeaking  of  two  letters  from  b 
nephew)  as  'twixt  a  Scotch  pedlar's  pack  ia  Poland  and  ibt  I 
magazine  of  an  English  merchant  in  Naples,  the  one  boif  I 
HBually  full  of  Taffety  SJlka  and  Sattins,  the  other  of  CBllicoei,  | 
tbred,  ribbons  and  such  polldavy  ware "  (Epist.  Ho  Eliaaat, 
p.  316,  7th  ed.  1703). 

In  coufirmatioii  of  this  we  iind  in  the  Dccreen  of  the  Diete  <f  1 
Poland  of  the  years   15S9,  1691,   1395,  and  1S98,  the  follDwin;   I 
decree  repeated :   "  The  ScoteU  who  carry  their  goods  • 
boxes  and  who  have  no  carts,  nhall  pay  1  florin  per  head,  ltd  I 
those  who  possess  carts  and  horseH  are  to  pay  2  florins  for  t»A  I 
horse  and  the  duties  on  their  goods  are  to  be  the  same  as  thoH   | 
on   other  merchants."      The   Diet   of   1613  doubled   this   t 
Among  other  things  Wiey  carried  a  particular  kind  of  drapw 
called  "  Scotch,"  which  seeuis  tc)  have  been  of  wool,  and  v 
probably  the  linen  damask  cloths  bearing  representations  of  iht 
TictorieB  over  the  Turks'  would  in  later  times  be  included  It 
their  "  pudhili,"  "  crame,"  or  pack. 

Qreat  numbers  settled  in  Cracow,  and  though  hifthly  approtri 
by  the  Court,  the  nobles,  and  buyere  in  general,  they  n 
from  welcome  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  country,  and  towaida  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  complaint  aguust  them  w 
before  the  Stadtrath  of  Cracow,  as  being  "  troublesome  diBturbsn 
of  the  trade  of  this  place."  "We,  old  and  young.  Masters  of  the 
Company  of  Cutlers  bemoan  ourselves  to  your  Worships  snfl 
itate  our  grievances.  These  Scotchmen  ruin  ub  with  theii 
trit^ks  ;  for  one  who  has  the  wares  sells  them  in  two  stalls  at  Ae 
aame  time,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  makes  his  boys  sit  by  At 
houses  selling  knives,  or  sends  them  round  from  boose  to  bouM 
with  vans.  These  same  Scotchmen  frequently  conceal  ii 
workmen  in  their  houses  whom  they  supply  with  materials  fM 
their  trade,  and  they  get  the  knives  thus  made  and  sell  I 


whereby  our  Company  is  ruined,  o 
workpeople  corrupted."  ^ 


'  meauB  of  Hring  destrojsA 


'  Grabow,  All,  NaoL  tiisr  Krakav. 

"  See  Northim  Notes  and  Queriei,  vol.  i. 

■  Grabow,  Alt.  Naeh.  Uber  Kraiati  (1). 
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"^tt    'Iff 

?r 

MU  jcier 
rnr  CooR  .■annor  ni  wrca^ 
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Kt.  is  »  jiLK  aiac  is  ^booiii  be  !aw^  iir  dwm  ^  ii'  ui 
k  wiao  wihsre  •hit  Coote  how  is.  Tbac  is  b«  bv  :iil  3t«»UL:> 
i  ihmL  saeEe  a  aa  proiubixzua  oil  :iiiBn»  iiai  eaac  a  viseftuiihi 
wwrfrfil  onx  m  aaairi'rf ,  ve  aojoin.  Tz^m  jva  vHur  nrrjuffT 
,  and  far  oar  «ake  lec  noc  oar  srcfcr  stbrecc^  ;fe:i  oca^o 
Siren  «  yipicauee  ma  ±7^  t^y  oc  MutrJi  ul  ia«  5«iu:  v^' 
d  ISAS,  a^  9^  jear  oc  our  reifii.  Stcfrxs  Kisi^.  :s  p.  I. 
lecskL"  Hiia  dccameax  »  wrmai  oo  parvhutoKit  wiiK 
1  of  die  BovbI  Chamber  belov  die  «n*«i«tu>tt.  .4^\'. 
^  VUL  Kb.  L  L  (Z4!e.  iVrrtiL  5*rf.  OnZ  C^niiV«r.  I A^:- 
.  367.  Edit.  CoUeg/Unir.  Cracov). 
Bttdrical  toudi  "no  one  of  voa  percbanoi^  wi>uki  t\\IU^w 
dma  a  light  on  the  character  of  the  P^es  a»  aui\i«ii\^  a» 
L  of  Scottish  pecaliarides  in  Lithgow*s  '*  Tmv^W  whtxiv 

(p.  421,  ed.  1632):  **  Between  Craoovia  ami  WamaMr 
fonnd  abondance  of  gallant  rich  meivhauUt  iiiv  iH»uutr> 
LO  were  all  \erj  kind  to  me,  and  so  wort>  in  ov\m\v  pU\'«^ 
came  the  conclusion  being  evfr  ;ffaM  with  ttttf^  i/'nii^A/a 
d  be  with  you.'' " 
mpse  of  the  causes  that  had  made  PoUnd  no  attrntHlvit  a 

ground  to  the  canny  Soot  in  givi^u  in   i\w  t\»Hnwlntt 


Til  &■■!■■  iM|.1rw  Tf  rtrP-'TTiT-^r  Mri-r  ifl1i^-i 
tiM   PiMfci   ^  Jen.'   Ite  FwM*"».f  «f  Ac  e 

iaftwlf^ii— rfd»  f  ■■■■■!  J,  ifagoidMiDftrf 

e«f  dwhsnyarvvB^r  nek  kdeed  witba 

Kifiap  gir—t» ;  it  yraifarn  pbn^  of  fax  jct  i^ 


B.  P.  M.  Kadn.  ^rfu  Ora/oru,  f,  t 
L  l«*7. 
TiMt  the  m—Uj  «w  ren  w«Ii  adapted  bj  road  Mtd 
lor  IrKTeDii^  merchantf  is  tbown  ■■  aa  oruioii  deKrered  ri 
Bo»e  IB  I96T  to  Pope  Fhu  bf  H.  AtUoor  Horetoi,  in  bchiK 
aiHl  in  Ike  name  of  SigiuBaBd.  Kiag  of  Poland.  AA«r  de^ribini 
ibe  boandsria  of  Poland  ke  sajs :  "  Nearlv  tbe  whole  region  it 
le*el  and  flat,  watered  bj  manT  and  great  riven,  tnosit  suffiiam 
for  ftrtSity  and  commerce,  rich  e*en  to  abnndance  with  thmp 
scveasai?  for  life." '  He  enlngizei  the  conntrj  and  the  peopb 
in  bigblj  rhetorical  fuhion,  and  represents  it  as  a  sort  of  divine^ 
appointed  fnrtreiu  and  citadel  of  the  ChristiAii  faiih,  where  hnn 
men  can  "  meet  and  repel  the  saTagerv  of  the  barbanaaB  sDd  ia 
keeping  perpetual  watch  on  b^h^f  of  all  Chrixriani."  Of  conrw. 
"  dixBidenta  "  wonld  he  e«clnded  fium  this  wide-munding  tem, 
but  that  the  "  faithfnl  "  woald  have  a  hearty  welcome  at  Ue 
hands  of  the  kin^  would  be  an  additional  attraction  to  men  "bn 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  no  rest  for  ibe 
religiou*  Hole  of  their  foot  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Records  (Aclen  Biichem)  of  the  Council  (WaitWi 
1S73-I626),  are  many  Scotch  names.  From  a  list  of  forly-ow* 
few  only  may  here  be  quoted.  Of  citizens  we  find  two  Burnett, 
a  Cramer,  Tom  Robertaon,  a  Fraaer,  a  Hodgson,  a  Canmchid, 
and  a  Wood.  Three  Dixons  were  merchants  and  tailors  in  1607. 
W.  Forbes  kept  ftn  ironmonger's  shop.  George  Embsle  kept  t 
■hop  with  hardware,  which  was  also  sold  from  trays  in  the  streets. 
In    1612   John   Kynt,  a  Scot,   farmed   the   sulphur  mines  Mac 

'  It  rloPB  not  seem,  however,  that  any  privileges  were  acoorded  to  lb» 
Jews  such  as  the  Soots  enjoyed,  and  they  would  probubly  have  tmc 
Tery  unwilJiiig  lo  asseni  lo  this  description.  See  the  eomplunt  it 
t. in.....    1    ..^   jgjg^  jij  VindioK  JudaeortiiH,  sect.  i.  f.  IS. 
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I  1652  the  fftmily  still  lived  there,  for  we  find 
Uut  the  mcBseDger  of  the  CoiiduU  uotea  in  that  year,  "  I  went  to 
ttte  Hulphiir  mines  where  the  Rjnta  live  with  the  copy  of  the 
King's  decree,''  doubtless  to  enforce  the  tax  (for  England)  which 
fkbonld  have  heen  paid  in  Mareh,  1651. 

I  Among  Scotch  names  at  Cracow  we  find  also  Alex  Duff,  Dai-id 
ibnndas,  James  Dumfries,  Alex  Duncan,  Smart,  Scott  (noted,  as 
Alrelliag  in  the  castle  with  the  Ring),  and  among  the  citizetm  of 
one  jear's  creation  are  a  Fraser,  a  Hodgson,  a  Garmichael,  and  a 
iiW^ood.  Many  were  known  merely  hy  their  Christian  names,  but 
these  were  probably  beginners  in  trade,  it  seems  to  have  b<>en 
the  custom  very  frequently,  when  the  trader's  credit  was  estab-  ■ 
hshefi,  or  perhaps  when  requiring  recommendations  for  soma  I 
coveted  office,  to  obtain  from  home,  as  Scotland  would  still  be 
Called,  certificates  of  their  birth  and  family.  8nch  are  the  "  Birth 
iBrie-veB,"  from  the  Register  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  1637- 
1705,  published  in  the  "  Spalding  Miscellanies,"  Toi.  v. 
I  The  snccexsiul  among  these  early  emigrants  either  returned  to 
Scotland  with  their  hardly -earned  wealth,  bought  land 'and  fouuded 
k  branch  of  the  family  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  or  tliey  settled 
ki  Poland,  buying  land  and  establishing  their  family  ia  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  The  first  class  were  by  far  the  roost  numerous, 
■ud  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful  search  would  discover  that 
aa  Utfagow  said,  speaking  as  a  Scotchman  (p.  422),  "  Poland  was 
the  mother  of  our  commons,  the  first  commencement  of  all  our  best 
merchants'  wealth,  or  at  least  the  most  part  of  them."  We  can 
only  here  mention  (by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Skene,  H.  M.  Histo- 
riographer for  Scotland)  the  Skene  family,  several  members  of 
which  in  the  xixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  known  to 
have  emigrated  to  Poland.  One  was  b  postmaster,  two  were  bur- 
geaaes  of  Posen,  another  was  a  merchant  in  Lymoski,  and  married 
adanghterof  Robert  Chalmers,merchant  of  Dantzig,  while  another 
was  "  apprenticed  to  Mr.  George  Adie,"  merchant  in  Dantzig, 
where  he  learnt  his  trade,  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  for- 
tane  there,  returned  with  it  to  Scotland,  and  purchased  the  lands 
of  Wester  Finstray  and  Robeslaw.' 

'  How  readily  the  Scotch  pedlars  would  do  this  is  well  iUualraled  by 
■  1    The  Fortiinei  of  Nigel,  ch.  xitxvii.,  by  Scott,  who,  in  the 

'         '        n  interesting  passage  on  the 

*er  period. 
James  Sken^   ^f  Bobsslaw, 


pedlars,  but  bis  remarks  apply  ooly  to  a  later  period. 
^^.It  will  be  romemberod  that  it 
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^^H      Of  the  Scois  who  established  tbemselvee  for  good  ii 

^^H  «ne  striking  example  maj  be  mentioned.    Both  amotif  theScotd  I 

^^V  nunes  in  the  "  Hecords  "  at  Cracow,  and  in  the  '*  Birth  firieiM" 

l|'  at  Aberdeen,  the  name  of  Gordon  firequentl;  appears.     lulGU, 

a  Richard  Gordon,  tnule^  (probabl;  banker)  at  the  Ro;al  Conrt, 

was  lii'ensed   as  rojal  serrant  EUid  factor  "  in  respect  of  hie  M^ 

vices  in  varioua  warlike  expeditions,  so  as  to  be  subject  oa\j  M 

ihe  jurisdiction  of  the  MBrshall,"  '  and  it  was  probably  he  « 

natne  appeftrs  among  t^OHe  Scots  who  refused  to  pay  the  ti 

16S1    for  the  benefit  of  the   Engliab   king.      A  aimilar  refiiMl 

■  caused  the  removal  of  many  Scotch  families  Irom  Cracow,'  but 
Gordon  seems  to  have  been  too  valaable  a  servant  to  be  lost,  for 
whether  he  paid  or  not,  we  lind  his  privileges  officiallj  confimnl 
in  1679.  Hia  success  no  doubt  encouraged  others  of  the  hdw 
name  to  trj  tiieir  fortune,  and  flnsllj  we  find  the  following  cei- 
tificate:  •■  Oct.  9,  1717:  The  Provost  and  Councils  of  the  ancient 
state  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  signifj  that  Nathaniel  GonloB 
who,  being  then  in  his  M"*  year  left  Aberdeen  in  the  mnsth  of 
May  1701  for  foreign  parts  and  who  Uvea  in  Cracow,  i 
Intimate  son  of  WiUiwn  Gordon,  and  Christina  Wylie  grandaoa 
indeed  of  James  Gonlon  of  Seatown,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Sen!  o( 

*the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  and  Elizabeth  Forbes,  great  grandnOn 
of  James  Gordon  and  Janet  Kirk."  (Lib.  Relat,  Cast.  CVwf.) 
This  certificate,  which  is  preserved  at  the  University  Jagdlo- 
ni^nne  at  Cracow,  is  written  on  parohmEnt  with  a  border  of  *r 
painted,  among  which  are  the  arms  of  the  Gordon  family,  the 
eecutcheonbluedivided  transversely  into  three  fields,  the  upper  coe 
has  two  boar's  heads,  argent,  with  the  moon  between  them,  tlK 
middle  one,  an  exchequer  of  three  rows  of  white  and  blail 
squares,  the  lowest  field  has  a  boar's  head,  ai^ent. 

Br.  laidor  Kopernicki,  who  has  so  kindly  furnished  these  extncti 
I  from  the  "  Records  "  in  his  keeping,  adds  that  this  same  Naihanid 
I  Gordon,  merchant  at  Cracow,  is  the  founder  of  the  noble  Pdiiti 
[  ftmily  of  Gordons,  who  at  the  present  time  live  in  Poland,  ai 

I  who  is  gratefully  mentioned  by  Scott  as  asaisting  him  in  the  prepantioo 
I  ti  Anne  of  Geieritein. 

'  L0>.  Relat.  <hsiri  Cracmiiensie. 

'  For  instance  we  tind  the  faUowiog  entry; — "John  Dngrt.  Gold- 
mith,  of  Cracow,  with  his  wife  Anna,  nie  Hunter,  and  their  children, 
ift  Cracow  for  Tborn  in  consequence  of  the  afikir  before  d 
'  'Se  enforcing  of  the  ti~ 
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lye  taken  in  addition  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Huntlj,  re- 
on  a  charming  estate  named  Yjcow,  some  little  distance 
of  Cracow,  near  the  Russian  frontier. 
tJy,  mention  must  be  made  of  Andrew  Leek  (Andreas 
is)f  an  author  of  some  reputation,  to  judge  from  the 
ir  of  his  works  found  in  the  Polish  bibliography,  fifteen  of 
appeared  between  1603  and  1609.  These  were  chiefly  Latin 
,  one  of  which  was  entitled  Jovis  arlntrium  give  Jus,  Londini, 
b,  1603,  but  he  also  wrote  in  the  Polish  language,  and  in  one 
poems.  The  Muse  of  the  Mountain,  describes  the  country 
(  mineral  springs. 

i  influence  of  James  YI.  in  Poland  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the 
ling,  at  his  instigation,  of  John  Stercovius,  a  Pole,  who 
I  been  mobbed  and  hooted  in  the  streets  when  he  visited 
ad,  published  on  his  return  to  Poland,  A  Legend  of  Re^ 
€8  against  the  Scotch  nation,  which  cost  him  his  life. 
Ann,  Scot  i.  448. 
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THE   NUNCUPATIVE   WILL  OF  JOHN 
MILTON. 

DiscovEKED   BY  Thomab  Wabton,     Pibst  Pbiktkd  m 
1791. 

{From  the  original  in  Ike  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.) 

MEMORANDUM,  that  John  Miltos,  late  of  thepwiiof 
St.  Giles,  Crippleg&te,  in  the  coiintie  of  Middlesex,  gea- 
tleman,  deceased,  at  Geverall  timea  before  his  death,  and  is 
particular  on  or  about  the  twentieth  da;  of  Jul;,  iu  the  jeu  of 
oiir  Lord  God  1674,  being  of  perfect  miud  and  memorie,  dedireij 
Lis  Will  and  intent  as  to  the  disposall  of  his  estate  after  biE 
death,  in  theee  words  following,  or  like  effect : — 

"The  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former. wife'! 
father,  I  leare  to  the  unkind  children  I  had  by  her,  hann; 
received  no  parte  of  it :  but  my  meaning  is,  they  aiiall  have  no 
other  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  said  portion,  and  what  I  ba^e 
beaidea  done  for  them ;  they  having  been  very  undutifhl  to  me. 
All  the  residue  of  my  estate  1  leave  to  [the]  disposall  of  Eli»- 
beth,  my  loving  wife."  Which  words,  or  to  the  eame  effect,  were 
ipokcn  in  the  presence  of  Christopher  Milton. 

X    (Mark  of)  Elizabeth  Fhbh. 

Nov.  23,  1674. 

This  will  was  contested  by  Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah  Milun. 
the  only  children  of  the  poet,  being  his  daughters  by  his  fiirt 
wife.  Mary  Powell.  The  cause  was  tried  before  Sir  Lwliw 
Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Coart  and  Secretary  of  State. 
and  the  depositions  were  taken  in  part  before  Dr.  (afterwudt 
Sir  William)  Trumbull,  the  Mend  of  Pope.      The 
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W  part  of  the  widow  were  Chriatopher  MiltoD,  the  poet'x  oiilv 
leder,  and  Maiy  and  Elizabeth  Fisher,  his  servant  oiaidR. 

The  brother  deposed  that  "  he  is  a  practieer  in  the  law  and  a 
tncher  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but  living  in  vacations  at  Ipswich ; 
)mt  he  did  usnally  at  the  end  of  the  Teim  visit  Jolin  Milton,  liis 
Inther,  before  going  home,  and  so  at  the  eod  of  Midaiimmer 
Inm  last  past  he  went  to  visit  his  said  brother,  and  then  found 
tai  irithin  !iis  chamber,  in  his  own  honse,  aitnate  on  Bunhill, 
ittun  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  that  he  did  then, 
|t  being  well,  and  in  a  serious  manner,  declare  his  will  in  tlie 
ta'Caaid  very  words,  as  near  as  the  deponent  can  now  call  to 
bd,  being  at  the  time  of  perfect  mind  and  memory."  To  the 
toad  interrogation  of  the  jndge,  he  replied,  "  that  he  does  not 
toember  the  exact  day  of  the  month  nr  week,  but  well  remem- 
VBtb  it  was  in  a  forenoon,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he, 
B  deponent,  was  going  into  the  country  in  the  Ipawich  coach, 
Ach  goeth  not  out  of  town  until  noon  or  thereAbouta."  To  the 
i-d,  that  the  said  deceased  was  then  ill  of  the  gout,  and  what 

tiien  spake  tooching  his  will  was  in  a  very  calm  manner,  unlv 
[  complained,  but  without  paasion,  that  his  children  bad  been 
Idnd  to  bim,  but  that  his  wife  had  been  very  kind  and  careftil 
tiiim.  To  the  fourth,  that  he  knoweth  not  how  the  parties 
kustering  these  interrogatorien  frequent  the  chnrch,  or  what 
kimer  of  life  or  conversation  they  are  of,  they  living  apart  from 
iiv  iatber  four  or  live  years  last  past ;  and  aa  touching  de- 
ued  dinpleasiire  with  them,  he  only  heard  him  say  at  the  time 
declaring  his  will  that  they  were  undutifiil  and  unkind  to  him, 
t  expressing  any  particulars,  but  in  former  times  he  hath  heard 
n  complain  that  they  were  careless  of  liim  being  blind,  and 
ide  nothing  of  deserting  him.  To  the  eixib,  that  what  h  left 
the  parties  ministering  these  interrogatories  by  the  ileceased'H 
11  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  ability,  able  to  pay  the  same, 
tag  their  grandmother  and  uncle,  and  he  hath  seen  the  grand- 
iher's  will,  wherein  'tis  particularly  directed  to  be  paid  unto 
ton  by  his  executors.  To  the  aevenlh,  that  the  respondent  did 
KW  up  the  very  will  executed  In  this  cause,  imd  write  it  with 
I  own  hand  when  he  came  Wt  this  Conrt  about  the  23rd 
jvember  last,  and  at  that  time  did  read  it  over  to  Eliza)>eth 
>her;  that  respondent  also  waited  once  on  deceased's  widow  at 
r,  Sxton'e  chambers  abont  this  snit,  at  whiub  time  she  wanted 
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lialf-CTOwDB,  and  that  be  lent  ber  then  two  half-croirai; 

a  the  eighth  interrogation  be  replies   that  Anne  Milton  ii 

lame  and  helpless. 

Mary  Fisher  deposed  that  she  knew  and  was  well  acquiinted 
with  Juhii  Milton  for  about  a.  twelvemonth  befbre  hia  death,  il 
died  about  a  month  since,  to  the  best  of  deponent's  reiBB 
brance;  that  about  two  months  since,  as  near  as  she  cm  r 
member,  this  deponent  being  then  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  of 
the  foresaid  John  Milton,  situate  against  the  Aitillerj  Tan!, 
near  Bunhill  Fields,  and  about  noon  of  the  same  clay,  the  d^ 
ceased  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  being  then  at  dinner  in  tht 
kitchen,  he,  the  deceased,  amongst  other  discourse  I 
did  utter  these  words,  viz.  "  Make  much  of  me  as  long  as  I  liw, 
ibr  thou  knnwest  I  have  given  thee  all  when  I  die  at  thj  dis- 
posal ; "  there  being  then  present  in  the  hitciien  deponent's 
and  contest  [fellow-witness]  Elizabeth  Fisher,  and  the  Haid  de- 
ceased was  at  that  time  of  perfect  mind  and  memory,  and  talked 
and  discoursed  sensibly  and  well,  and  was  very  merry,  snd 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body. 

Elizabeth  Fisher,  by  whom  the  will  is  signed,  deponed  thU 
she  was  servauC  unto  Mr.  John  Milton  tor  about,  a  year  beioK 
his  death,  who  died  upon  a  Sunday  the  15th  of  November  lut, 
at  night.  That  nhe  remembers  in  the  month  of  July  last  the 
said  deceased  being  in  his  lodging-chamber  at  dinner  with  hit 
wife,  and  the  said  Elizabeth  Milton  having  provided  something 
for  the  deceased's  dinner  which  he  voy  well  liked,  he  spoke  i 
said  wife  these  or  the  like  words,  vii.  "God  have  mercy,  Bettyl 
I  see  thou  wilt  perform  according  to  thy  promise  in  providing 
me  such  dishes  as  I  think  fit,  whilst  I  live ;  and  when  I  die,  thoa 
kuowcst  that  I  have  lett  thee  alL"  To  the  second  and  tfa'rd 
interrogations  of  the  judge,  the  witnesa  replied  that  these  wordi 
were  spoken  in  a  Sunday  on  the  afternoon,  npon  the  deceased*! 
wife  providing  such  victuals  for  his  dinner  as  he  liked,  and  ihU 
he  was  then  indifferent  well  in  health,  saving  that  sometime  h 
was  troubled  with  the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  that  he  was  at  ifa* 
time  very  merry,  and  not  in  any  passion  or  angry  hmnoor, 
neither  at  that  time  spoke  anything  against  any  of  his  cbildm 
that  this  respondent  beard.  To  the  fourth,  that  she  had  heaid 
the  deceased  declare  his  displeasure  against  his  children,  n  ' 
particularly  he  had  told  her  that  a  little  before  he  was  married 
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to  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  former  servant  of  his  told  Mary  his 
<d»iigliter  that  she  heard  the  deceased  was  to  be  married,  to  which 
tlie  said  Mary  replied  that  that  was  no  news  to  hear  of  his  wed- 
ding, but  if  she  could  hear  of  his  death  that  was  something ;  and 
the  deceased  farther  told  this  respondent  that  his  children  did 
oombine  together  and  counsel  his  maid  servant  to  cheat  him  in 
her  marketings,  and  that  his  children  had  made  away  some  of  his 
books,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  books  to  the  dunghill 
'Women  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  eighth,  the  witness  deposes  that  Anne 
ACnton  is  lame,  but  hath  a  trade  and  can  live  by  the  same,  which 
ia  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  which  the  deceased 
bred  her  up  to. 
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W.S.l<03e.   With  S'nltl"^'  * 

SteelEnsravings^    ^°  o\a- V'™^ 

ARla-iOPHA  tsa  ^  ,  Cja1(i.ta".a 
Translated  by  XV^^  V^^'^'*'""  * 
vols.     jr.  each,    ^V      V 
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ARISTOTLE'S  NIoomftoheui 
BtUos.  Translated,  with  Inlnv 
duriion  and  Notes,  bjr  ihe  Venet- 

sble  Archdeacon  Biowoe.      5/. 
ARISTOTLE'S   Politics    &ad 
fSoonomlos.     Tiansiatfd   by   E. 
Walford.  >f  A.,  wilh  Introduclion 
by  Dr.  Gilliet.     51. 

Ifetaphysioa.    Translated  \iy 

Ihe  Rev.  John  H.  M-Mahoo, 
M.A.     SJ. 

Histoi;  of  AnlmalB.   Trans. 

by  Richard  Cresswell.M.A.    51. 

Organon;    01,  Logical  Trea- 

LiseE,  and  ibe  Introduclion  of 
porphyry.  Translated  by  the 
Kev.  O.  F.  Owen,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Jr.  bd.  each. 

-  Khetorlo    and    Poetloa. 

Trans,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A      5J. 

ARRIAN'S    AtiabBBls    of   Alex- 

Bndsr,  together  with  the  IndlOB. 

Translated   by   E.  J.  Chinnock, 

M.A.,  LL.D.      With  Maps  and 

Plans.      V. 

ATHENiGnS.     The   Delpnoso- 

I       phjsls:   or,  the  Banquet  of  tbe 

Learned.     Trans,  by  Prof.  C  D. 

Yonge,  M.A.    3  vols.     Ji.  each. 

ATLAS  of  ClassloaJ  Qeograpby. 

32  Large  Coloured  Maps.    With  a 

Complete  I ndei.   riiii),8vo.7J.  G.^. 

BACON'S  Moral  and  HlBtorioal 

Works,    including    the    Essays, 

Apophthegms,    Wisdom    of   tbe 

Ancients,    New    Atlantis,    Henry 

VII.,     Henry   Vlll.,    Elizaberh, 

I       Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  History 

I       of  Great   Btitain,  Julius  Cssar, 

and  Auguatut  C^sar.     Edited  by 

J.  Devey,  M.A.     Jt.  (xi. 

NoTuin   Orgftnmn  and  Ad- 

vanoamant  of  Learalng.  Edited 
by  J.  Uevey,  M.A.     5J. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  of  the 
PaaHantry  of  Unhand.  Edited 
*  Robert  Bell.     jj.  bd. 


BASS'S  Lexicon  to  the  <b«a 
Testament.     21. 

BAX'S  Hantial  of  the  Hllloir 
of  Phlloaopl:^,  for  the  use  of 
Students.    By  E.  Belfort  Bai.  51. 

BEAUUONT  and  FLETCHIB, 
their  finest  Scenes,  Lyrici,  Mit 
other  Beauties,  selected  from  tit 
whole  of  their  works,  and  rfld 
by  Leigh  Hui 

BEOHSTEIN'S  Okge  Mt 
C3hainber  Birds,  their  Kaiiml 
History,  Habits,  Food,  Disease 
and  Modes  nf  Capture.  Tronslatd, 
with  considerable  addiliont  o 
Structure,  Migration,  and  Ecfr 
nomy.byH.n. Adams.  Togetba 
wilh  SWEHT  Bhitish  Wakslkk 
With  43  coloured  Plates  W 
W.wdcul  Illnstialions.    Ji, 

BECKMANN  (J.)  Hlatory  e( 
InTentlons.  DIboovotIm,  ud 
Orlgl3U  4lh  edition,  revtsed  bf 
W.  Francis  and  J.  W.  Grifilt 

2  vols.      Ji.  bd.  each. 
BEDE'g   (Venerable) 

tloal  History  ot  Br^ 
gether  with  the  AMiLO-SjUO!" 
CHRONiCi-B.  Edited  by  j.  h 
Giles,  U.C.L.  With  Map.  Ji. 
BELL  (Sir  Charles).  Tbe  AU 
tomy  and  Philosophy  of  Ei' 
preasion,  as  connected  iritt 
the  Pine  Arts.  By  Sit  Clatta 
Bell,  K.H.     yih  edition,  re^isd. 

BERKELEY  (GeoTge),  Bishop 
of    CIcFyne,    The    Worta  d. 

Edited  by  George  SamjwjD.  Will 
Bicgraphical  lotroductiap  t^lti 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.f. 

3  vols.     5J-.  each. 
BION.    Set  Thkockit 
BJORNSON'S     Ame   and  tW 

Fisher    Lasale.      Transited  *! 
W.  II.  Low,  M.A.     3..  6J. 
BLAIR'S  Chronologloai  TifcM 
Revised  ind  Enlarged.    Owp"' 
bending  the  Chronology  utd  lti> 


r 


Contained  in  Bokn's  Libraries, 


if  theWorlil.liom  the  EarUesC 
I  10  Ihe  Russian  Treaty  of 
i  April  1S56.  By  J.  Wil- 
ib)r  RoGse.  Double  vol.  tcu. 
I'S  IcdBE  of  DAtas.  Com- 
:ndmg  the  principal  Facts  in 
Zlhionoti^  and  History  of 
World,  alphab- tically  ar- 
d  ;  Iwing  s.  complete  Index 
lair's  Chronological  Tables. 
W.  liosse.  a  vols.  5j.  each. 
IS.,    introduoUon  to  the 

Testameat  By  Fiiedrich 
t.  Edited  by  Johann  Bleek 
^doU  Kampbausen.  Trans- 
by  G.  H.  Venables,  under 
ipeivliiaii  of  ihe  Rev.  Canon 
bits,  z  vols.  Ji.  each. 
'HIUS'S  Consolatloa  of 
«opliy.  King  Alfred 's  A nglo- 
n  Version  of.  With  a  metal 
ish  Tran.'rlation  on  opposile 
:,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
»ry,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A. 

'8  Dictionary  of  Poetical 
atlona     4th  ciliiion.     61. 
andbooks  of  Athletlo 
In    S    vols.,  each  coa- 
Dumcrous    Illustrations. 

—  Cricket,  Lawn  Tennis, 
Tennis,  Rackets,  Fives, 
Golf. 

— Rowing  and  SculUog, 
Sailing,  Swimming. 

-Boxing,  Broadsword, 
Single  Stick.&c,  Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 

— Rugly  Football,  Associa- 
tion Football,  Baseball, 
Rounders,  Fie  Id  ball, 
Quoits,  Skitdes,  Bowls, 
Curling. 

—Cycling,  Athletics,  Skat- 
ing. 


BOEN'B  Handboobl  of  Omum. 
New  edition.  In  x  vols.,  with 
numerous   Illuiitmiions      31.  6^;. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games:— Bil- 
liards, Cbess,  Draughts,  Back- 
gammon,     Dominoei,     Solitaire, 

Rouleltc,  1 

Vol.  II.  —  Cabu  Games;  — 
Whist,  Solo  Whist,  Poker,  Piquet, 
Ecart*,  Euchre;  Bfaique,  Crib- 
bage,  Loo,Vingt-el-un,  Napoleon, 
Ney^matkel.  Pope  Joan,  Specula^ 

BOND'S  A  Hand;  Book  of  Bales 
ana  Taolea  for  verifying  Dalei 
withtheChristianEta.&c.  Giving 
an  account  of  the  Chief  Eras  and 
Syslems  used  by  various  Nations  ; 
with  the  easy  Methods  for  deter- 
mining the  Corresponding  Oatei. 
By  J.  J.  Bond.     5r, 

BONOUI'S  Nineveh  and  lU 
Palaces.  7  Plates  and  294  Wood- 
cut IIlustratioTia.     51. 


and   Jo 

the  Rev 

Frontispiece  to  each  vol.      6  vols. 

3;.  61^.  each. 

BB&ND'S    Popular    AntlqulUsB 
of  Bngland,  Sootland,  and  Ire- 
land.     Arranged,    revised,   and 
greatly  enlai^wi,   by  Sir   Henry    , 
Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  lo.     "    ' 
vols.     5/.  each. 

BREISSR'S  (Fredeiika)  Worka. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  4 
voU.     31.  bd.  each. 

BHEDQWATEH   TREATISBS. 

Bell  (Sir  OtuirleB)  on  the  Hand. 

With  numctous  Wooiicu'-s.     51, 
Klrby  en  th«  i^iitorj.  HaUlt, 

and    ImiUnQV^    d   Jmlmsi*.  ^ 

Edited    by     -if   c.mei  Junti. 

With  upwar^.  *■  ■   '■ie'>NooA™»a. 

avals.    5r.   ^^  o\ 
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Kldd  on  the  AdapUaon  otK«- 
teruftl  Nkture  to  lbs  Fhjraloal 
Condition  of  Man.     3;.  td. 

OholmerE  on  tha  AdaptatliJii 
of  BjUrnal  N«tur«  to  tha 
Moi-kI  »Qd  InMUeotunl  Oon- 
BtltuUon  or  Man.     51. 

BRTNK  (B.  \»-ay  Ewly  EogUah 
Literature.  By  Bern  hard  ten 
Brinlt.  Vol.1.  ToWyclif.  Trans- 
lated   by    Homce    M.    Kennedy. 

Vol.11.  Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Ear- 
liest Drama,  Renaissance.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Clarke  Robinson. 
Pb.D.     3J.  6rf. 

— —  Vol.111.  From  Ihe  Fourteenth 
Century  to  ibe  Death  of  Surrey. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Alois  Brandl. 
Tiins.  by  L.  Dota  Sohmiti. 
31.  (,d. 

Fl7e  LBoturas  on  Shake- 
speare.  Trans,  by  Julia  Franklin. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir Thomaa)  Works 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.  3  vols. 
3 J.  bd.  each. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of 
Solenoe  and  Technical  Terms 
used  in  Philosophy,  Literature, 
Professions,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 
Trades.    (•!. 


;'a  Works.   6  vols.    31.  dd. 

—Vindication  of  Natural    So- 
ciety— Essay  on  the  Sub. 
1   Beautiful,  and 
Political   Miscel- 

— Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution  —  letters  re- 
lating to  the  Bristol  Elec- 


BUHEE 

^1      II.~R 


East  India  1 


I,  &c. 


III.— Appeal  Irom  IheNewtollit 
Old  Whip-On  the  Ki- 
bob  of  Arcol's  Debls- 
The  Catholic  Claims,  St 
IV.  — Report  00  the  Affairs  of 
India,  and  Articlea  ill 
Charge  against  Wanai 
Hastings, 

V.-Conclusion  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge  against  Waittn 
Hastings  — PoUtical  Ln- 
lersontheAmeiicanWai, 
on  a  R^idde  Peace,  10 
the  Em  press  of  Russia. 
VI.— Miscellaneous  Speeches- 
Letters  and  Fragment!— 
Abridgments  of  Eiigtisli 
History,  &c.  With  1 
Generai  IndeK, 
— ~  Speeobea  on  tbe  Imp«MA- 

ment  of  Warraa  Hastings ;  n& 

Letters.      With    Index.      1 

^s.  dd.  each. 


BUHNET'S  Evelina.  By  Franco 
Burney  (Mme.  D'ArblnyJ.  Will 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  lij 
A.  R.  Ellis.     31.  6rf. 

Ceollla.     With  an   Intn>diK- 

lion  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  " 
2  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

BXJSN  (R.)     Ancdent  Rome  anl 

Ita  NelgbbouThood.     An  IlliU' 

trated  Handbook  to  the  Rains  ti 
the  City  and  the  Campagua,  ia 
the  use  of  Travellers.  By  Robcn 
Bum,  M.A.  With  numetoui 
llluslratiotis,    Maps,   and   Viut- 

BURNS  (Robett),  Ufa  of.  B; 
J.  G.  Lockhan,  D.C.L  A 
new  and  enlarged  Edition.  Kr 
vised  by  WiUiwB  Scoll  Doi»l» 

p.hd. 


Centatfud  in  BoHn's  Libraries. 
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CARPENTER'S  Meohanlral 
PhllosopQy,  Aatronom;,  and 
Horology.    iSi  WoodcuLs.     5.-. 

Vegalable    Phjaloiogy   and 

SystematW  Botany.  Revised 
Edilion,  by  E.  Lankeslet,  M.D., 
&c.  Wiih  very  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6j. 

Animal  PhyEiology.   Revised 

Edition.  Wilh  upwards  of  300 
Woodcuts.     6j. 

CABRBL,  History  of  Ibe 
Counter-  Revolution  In  Eng- 
loDd  lui  the  ReestablishtDcnt  of 
Popciy  under  Chatles  II.  and 
James  II.,  by  Armand  Carrel; 
tcgelher  wilh  Fox's  Hisloiy  of 
the  Keign  of  James  II.  and  Lord 
Lonsdale's  Memoir  of  the  ReiE" 
of  James  11.     3J.  W. 

CASTLE  [E.j  Sobools  and 
Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  End  of  Ihe 
EiEhreenlh  Cenlury.  By  Egcrlon 
Cisile,  M.A..  F.S.A.  With  a 
Comple  le  Bi  bliography.  Illus  trated 
with  140  Reproductions  of  Old 
Engravings  and  d  Pktes  of 
Swords,  showing  114  Examples. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at 
Baddon  Hali.  Wah  34  En- 
gravings on  Sleel  from  designs  hy 
Gillermole,  the  Letterpress  by  the 
Baroness  de  Carabella.      y. 

CATULLUS,  TlbulluB.  and  the 
Vigil  of  Venua.     A  Literal  Ptoae 

CELLINI  (Beovennto).  Me- 
moirs of,  written  by  Himself. 
Trani^ljled  by  Thomas  Rosooc. 
3-.   6,/. 

CERVANTES'  Don  Quixote  de 

la  Manoha.  Motteun's  Trara- 
lalion  revised.     2  vols.     31,  fxi. 

Galatea.  A  PasiQtal  Ro- 
mance.    T,-     i^wd^O.W.J. 


BORTON'S  (Hobo't)  Anatomy  of 
Uflluiotaaly,  Edited  by  the  Kcv. 
A.  R.  Shillelo,  M.A.  With  In- 
troduction byA.  H.  Unllen,  und 
full  Inilcx.     3  vols.    3J.  dd.  each. 

BORTON  (Sir  R.  F.)  Personal 
Marratlvs  of  a  FUgrlinsge  to 
AJ-Madlnab  and  Meooah.  By 
Caiilain  Sit  Richard  F.  Hurton, 
K.C.M.G.  With ao  Introduction 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  and  all 
Wie  original  Illustrations,  z  vol:^. 
■y.  6d.  each. 

This  is  Ihe  copyright  edi- 


luing 


theai 


'9  iai. 


BUTLER'S  (Bishop)  Analogy  of 
Bellgion,  Natural  and  Revealed, 
•>  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of 
Nature;  together  wilh  two  Dis- 
sertations on  Personal  Identity  and 
00  the  Nature  oi  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons,     3s,  bd. 

BtTELER'S  (Samuel)  Budlbrss. 
With  Variorum  Notes,  a  Bio- 
graphy,   Portrait,   and   zS   lllus- 


O.^SAR.  Commentaries  on  the 
(Jalllo  BJld  Civil  Wars.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  A.  McDeviiie,  [J.A. 

OAUOENS'  Luslad  ;  or,  the  Dis- 
covery of  India.  An  Epic  I'oeni. 
Translated  by  W.J.  Miclile.  5th 
Edifon.  revised  by  E.  R.  Hodges, 
M  C.P.     31.  bd. 


a  ^RAFAS  (The)  of  Maddaloni. 
Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion. 
Translated  from  the  German  of 
Alfred  de  Rcumont.     y.  bd. 

CARFENTEB'S     (Dr      W.    B.) 

Zoology.       Revised    Edition,    by 

W.  S.  Itellas,  F.L  S.     Wilh  very 

numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.1.    6j. 

[Vfl.  n.  out  if  print. 
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's  Novels  &g.,  canlintted. 
— Mctnoira    or  a    Cavalier, 

Captain     Cailctoo, 

Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 
fin.— Moll  Fiatideis,  and  Ihe 
'  Hiilory  of  the  DeVil. 

T  TV.— koiatia,  and  Life  of  Mrs. 

Quistiau  Da  vies. 
— History  of  theGrea!  Plague 

of  London,  1665 ■  The 

flohn  (1J03) ;  anJ  the 
lUe-bom  Englishman. 
—  buncitn   Caidpbell,    Ne* 
voyage    toUnd    the 
Wofia,    and    Political 
tracts. 
■- ■  Vll.— kobihson  Chisoe. 

bfc  LOLME  on  thfl  Cohatltiitloii 
bf  Bnilnnd.  Ediled  by  John 
Matgregat.     31,  &d, 

DBMMIM'S  Htetory  of  Aitna 
tod  Arinoui-,  fh>m  the  Earliest 
Petiod.  By  AuguSte  Detnmln. 
TWnslalfed  6y  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
With  ■AeAiV^   2000    lilusimtiohs. 

t>£MOSTHSN^B'  OrationB. 
Ttahslated  by  C.  Ranh  Kennedy. 
5  vols.  Vol.  t.,  Jh  Bif.  ;  Vols. 
II.-V.,  5J.  each, 

t)E  STAED'S  CoHniio  Ot  rtajy. 
By  Madame  dt  Staet.  trans- 
lated by  Enlily  BaldwiH  and 
Pftultha  Dril-et.     y.  6d. 

bEVETS  Login,  dr  the  Sciehtb 
of  Infetence.  A  Popular  Manual. 
liy  J.  ncvey.     51. 

DICTIONARY  of  Latin  and 
aroBk    QaotalioHa ;    including 


Prove 


-,,  Mot 


■  and  Phraies.  With  all  the 
Quantities  marked,  and  English 
TranElalions.  With  Index  Vetb- 
Orutti  (6ji  pages).     5J. 

bibTIONAET  bf  Obsolete  and 
proTlnoiil  tenSUsh.  Dimpifed 
by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,F.S.A., 


ftc. 


'  vols.      jj.  each. 


DIDROH'S  ClirlBllui  looQO- 
jraphy:  a  Hi&iory  of  Christiu 
Alt  in  the  Middle  Aees.  Tnmi- 
Uted  by  E.  J.  MilEngton  and 
completed  by  Margaict  Stokra. 
With  140  Illustrations,     s  voli. 

DIOdENES  T.ATnqfitfB    Llni 

and  OpInlonH  of  the  Anideot 
PtOlosOpbars.         Translated    by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Vmge,  M.A.     Jr. 
DOBREE'S   AdTsraarla.    Edlled 
by  ttle  lale  Prtff.  Wagaet.    ivnU. 

DODD'S  fipigraniinatlrta.  A 
SeleotlDi)  from  the  Epigrammitk 
Literature  of  Ancient,  MediBWil, 
and  ModU-n  times.  By  the  kwi 
Henty  Philip  Dodd,  ii.A.  0<- 
fofd.  2nd  Edition,  leHsetl  atii! 
Enlarged.    61. 

DONALDSON'S  The  THetttreof 
the  OreekB.  A  Treatise  on  dit 
Hifiibly  and  Eshibliinn  of  the 
Grfeek  Drama.  With  outncmia 
Illttstl-alionsandjPlans.  ByJohB 
Wilbam  Dohaldsoh,  D.b.    51. 

DRAPER'S  HMbry  M  tUI 
Ilitelle6t)iii  De*reloplilaflt  et 
Butojie,  ByJohilWilliaHiDhlieil 
M.D.,  LL.D.     iVbU.    y.eacb. 

DHMtjdP'8  Hlatoit  of  Hetlfllt 
A  bH-  Edition.  ReVisSd  I7 
Henry  Wilson,     i  Vols.    51,  (aK*. 

DTBR  {Dr.  T.  H.l.  Pompeii :  iH 
BUildings  atld  Antiquities.  Bf 
t.  il.  DJrer;  LLt).  Wilh  nculf 
300  Wodd  Engravings,  a  Urge 
Map,  and  a  Plan  Of  the  Foram, 


tions.     51. 

BYER  (T.  P.  T.)  Britlstl  PopilUl 
CuBtomg,  Present  and  PMt. 
An  Account  of  the  variolis  G»ni*> 
and  Customs  assodalLd  Mith  Di!- 
ferent  Days  of  the   Year  iu  lit 
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British  Isles,  arranged    according 

to    the  Calendar.       By  the   Rev. 

T,  F.  Thiselton  Uyer,  M.A.    5j. 

KARLT  TRAVELS  IN  PALES- 

TINS.         Edited      by     Thomas 

Wriehl,    M.A.      With    Map   of 

Jetusalem.     s^. 

SBEBS'  Egyptian  Frlnoess.   An 

Historical    Novel.       By   George 

Ebers.        Ttanskted    by   E.    S. 

Buchheim.     y.  6rf. 

EDGEWORVH'S     StoileB     for 

Children.      With   K   I]lusLralI..ns 

by  L  Speed.     31.  (>d. 

ELZE'B    Wllllun   Shakespeare. 

—i'rt  Shakespeare. 
KUBRSON'B    Works.      3   vols, 
3^.  ixi.  each. 

I Essays,  Lectures,  and  I'oems. 

II.— English  Trails,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 
III.      Societyand  S61itude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims  — Miscel- 
laneous    Papers    (hitherto 
uncollected)  —  May    Day, 
and  other  Poems. 
ELLIS  (0-)     fpeolmens  of  Early 
Bnglish    Metrloal    Homances. 
With  an   Historical   Introduction 
on    ihc    Kise    and     Progress    of 
Romantic  CorApoiiition  in  Frajtce 
and  England.      Revised  Edition. 
By  J-O-  Halliwell.  F.R.S.     5^. 
KNNEUOSEH'S  Hiirtory  of 
"'     ■         Translated  hy  William 


Hon 


:  vols. 


S^.ea 


EPIGTETDB  The  DUoouraeB  of. 

With    the    EncHEibIdIoN      and 

Fragments.   Translated  by  Gtorge 

Long,  MA.     5  J. 
EURIPIDES.       A    New    Literal 

Translation  in  Proie.      By  E.  P. 

Coleridge,  M.A.   i  vols.   5?.  each. 
EUTROPItrs.— .Tm  JvsTlN. 
KUSBBIUS    PAMPHILUS, 

EccleslaBtlcal  History  of.  I'mns- 
^(uJ/>t'iief.C-i''X>UM:,M.A.  \i. 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Oorro- 
Bpondenoe.  Edited  from  the 
Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray, 
K.A.S.     With  45  Engtavlngi.    4 

P&IRHOLT'S  Costuma  In  Eng- 
land. A  llibloiy  of  Dress  to  the 
end  of  ihe  Eighteenth  Century. 
3rd  Edition,  revised ,  by  Visconnt 
Dillon.  V.P.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
above  700  Engravings,  a  vols. 
Sj.  each. 

FIELDING'S  AdvEintureB  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  hlB  Friend 
Mr  Abrabana  Adams.  With 
Criiikshank's  Illustrations.   JJ.  (ui. 

History    of   Tom   Joaea.   a 

Foundling.  With  Cruikshank's 
II tnst rations.    1  vols.    3.'.6if.  each. 

Amelia.      With  Cruikshank's 

Ilhislralions      51. 

FLAXMAN'3  Lectures  on  Soulp. 
lure.  By  John  FInxman.  K.A. 
With  Portrait  and  53  Plates.     61. 

FLORENCE  of  W0Rt3ESTER'S 
Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Con. 
linitations :  cimprising  Annals  of 
English  History,  from  the  De- 
parture of  Ihe  Romans  to  Ihe 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Foreslei,'  M  A.     51. 

FOSTER'S  (Jobnl  Life  and  Cor- 
reapoDdenos  Ediled  by  _f.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vol^.    3^.  ftd.  each. 

LoetnreH  delivered  at  Broad- 
mead  Chapel,  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.     2  vols.     31.  fid.  tach. 

— -  Crittoal  Esaays.  Edited  by 
J,    E.   Ryland.      2  vols.      y.  bd. 

Eaaaya;  on  DecL-.ion  ofCha. 

racier :  on  a  Man's  Writing  Me- 
moirs of  Himself;  on  the  epithet 
Romantic  -,  on  the  aversion  of 
Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Re- 
ligion.     y.  (,,'. 
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HBLF'SLlfeotHernandoCoTteB. 
aiwl  (he  Ccnquesl  of  Meiico.      i 
.        vols.     3J.  6,/.  ench. 
^ Life  of  PlzKTo.    p.  bit 


HEHBERBON  (B.)  Select  HIb- 

torloal Dsoumen  BoftheMlddle 

Ages,  includine  ihe  niosl  fsinnus 

Cbarleia  relating  lo  F-ngland,  ihe 

Empire,  [be   Chuich,  &c.,   from 

Ihe  6lh   lo    the   I4lh   Cenluriea, 

■   Traiislttled   from   the   Lalin   and 

^*ditetl   Ijy  Emeat  F.   Henderson, 

A,B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.     St. 

HXINrRZ!    'S  Guide  to  CagllBh 

Oolna,  from  the  Conquest  lo  ihe 


Edition  by 


and  ri 


C.    F.   Keary,   M.A., 

HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON'S 
Hlitory  of  iho  BngliBh.  IVans. 
k[cd  hyT    Foieslei.  MA.     5^. 


HERODOTUS.  Tianslaled  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Gary,  M.A.      3^.60'. 

Notes  on.  Original  and  Se- 
lected (rom  the  liest  Commenta- 
tors. By  [}.  W.  Turner,  M  A. 
With  Colonred  Map       y. 

' — ~  Aualysla  and  Summary  of. 
By  J.  T.  Wheeler.      S' 

HSglOD,  OALLIMAC  BUS,  and 
THEOGNIB.  Tmn^loted  by  Ihe 
Kcv.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     5^. 

HOFffMANN'S  (E.  T.  'a  .  ■  The 
Serapion  Brethren.  Tr.mslaled 
from  the  German  by  Ll.-Col.  Alei. 
Ewing.     2  V0I5.     31.  dd,  eaili- 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Blemants  of 
Bipei-lmental  and  Natural 
Philosophy.      With  400  Wood- 


'ja 


HOLBEIN'S  Danoe  of  DmUi 
andBlbleCdtB.  Upwardsof  150 
Subjects,  engrxvcd  in  hciiniilc 
wiih  Introduction  and  Deserip- 
tions  by  Francis  Douce  and  Ih. 
Thomas  Frognall  Dibden.    51. 

HOMER'S  lliEid.  TransUted  into 
English  Prose  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     V- 

OdyBBty.    Hymns,  Epigitrra, 

and  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Translated  into  English  Proieby 
T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.     51. 

Stc  also  CowpBR  and  fast. 

HOOPER'S  (O.)  W»t«liyi!  'Ha 
Downfall  of   the  Flrat  Napo- 
leon: a  Hislory  of  the  Ca-rpoign 
of    1815.      By   George   Hooper.     , 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     31.  U. 

The    Caropalgn  t  f  Sadait; 

The  Downfall  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire,  August  -  September,   1S70.     1 
With  General  Map  and  Six  P1«W 
of  Battle.     3J.  6^. 

HOHAOB.  A  new  literal  ProK 
translation,  by  A.  Hamilton  BiT«, 
LL.  D.     y.  ed. 

HUGO'S  (Victor)  DrsmaUo 
Works.  Hemani  —  Rny  BIb— 
The  King's  Diveraon.  TranslUcd. 
by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosiand  ami 
F.  L.  Slous.     31.  6rf. 

^— Poema.chieflyLyrical.  Tims- 
laled  by  various  Writers,  now  tint 
collected  by  J.  H.  L.  Williamt. 
y.  fxi. 

HUMBOLDT'S  CoBmos.  Tniw 
lalcd  by  E  C.  Oiif,  B.  H.  Ruil, 
and  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  S'Mii. 
31.  6d.  each,  excepting  Vol.  V.  S>. 

Personal  NarmtlTe  of  his 

Travels  to  the  Equinoctia]  R^ons 
of  America  during  ihe  years  1799- 
1804.  Translated  by  T.  Ross.  3 
vols.     51.  each. 

Views  of  Nature.    TianiUted 

by  E.  C.  Ott*  and  H.  G.  Bohn. 


Contained  in  Sohn*s  t-ihi 


HUMPHREYS'  Cola  Colleatois'  I 

Manual.     Ely  H.  N.  Humphreys.  : 

With  upwards  of  140  IllusltalLai.a  1 

on  Wood  and  Steel.    2  vols.     is.  I 

HtTNGAilT;  ils  Iliatoiy  and  Re- 
volution, together  with  a  copious 
Menioir  of  Kossuth.      31.  dd. 

Me- 
3y  his 

Widow,  Lucy  :  together  with  her 
Aulobiography,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  lalhom  House. 
31.  6rf. 

HUNT'S  Poetry  of  Solanoe.  By 
Richard  Hunt.  3rd  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlaced.      5^- 

INDIA.  BEFORE  THE  SEPOY 
MUTINY.  A  Pictorial,  De- 
Boriptdve,  and  HlstoiicaL  Ac- 
count, from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Anocxation  of  the  PunJBb. 
With  upwards  of  100  Engravings 
on  Wood,  and  a  Mitp.     5^'. 

INQDLPH'S  ChronlolBB  of  the 
Abbey  of  Croyiand,  with  the 
Continuation  by  Peter  of  lilois 
and  other  Writers.  Translated  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     51. 

rEVINO'S   (WBBhlnBWn)   Gom- 
plmo  Works.   15  vols.  WithPor- 
y.  6d.  each. 


I.-Sal 


Knickei 


bockei 
York. 

II.— The  Sketch- Book,  and  the 
Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
III.— Bracebridge  Hall,   Abbots- 
fotd  and  Newstead  Abbey. 
IV.— The  Alhambra,  Tales  of  a 
Traveller, 
v.— Chronicle  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,    Legencls  of 
the  Conquest  of  Spain. 
VI.  &  VII.— Life    and    Voyages  of 
Columbus,   together  with 
the  Voyages  of  bis  Com- 
panions. 
VIII.— Astoria,    A    Tour    on    the 


'rartes. 

Irving's  Works  ceniinutd. 
X  I.— Life  of  Mahomet.  Livwof  the 
Succesiori  of  Mahomet. 
X.— Adventures  of  Captain  Bon- 
neville, U.S.A.,  Wolf«tt's 
Kooit. 
XI. — Bionraphies   and    Miscella- 
neoo!  Papers. 
XIl.-XV.— Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington.    4  vols. 

Life   and    LsUIH.      By  big 

Nephew,  Pierre  E.Irviiig.    *vols. 
3j.  W.  each. 

ISOORATBS,  Tho  OrmoM   of. 

Translated  by  J.  H.  Fteese,  M.A. 

Vol.  I.     5J. 
JAMES'S    (Q.  P.   R.)   Life    of 

Rlotiard  Gmur  d«  Lloa,    2  vols. 

3 J.  bd.  each. 

The  Life  a,nd  Time*  of  Loula 

XTV.     a  vols.     3J.  bd.  each. 

JAMESON'S  (  Mri.  )  Shake. 
apeare's  HerolneB.  Charaoiar- 
islic*  of  Women  i  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jameson, 
3j,  &/. 

JESSE'S  (E,)  Anecdotes  of  Doga. 
With  40  Woodculs  and  34  Sieel 
Engravings.      51. 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  England  during  tbe 
Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  including 
the  Pfolecrorale.  3  vols.  With 
42  Portraits,     5J.  each. 

Memoirs  of  the  Fretendem 

and  their  Adherents.     With  6 
Portraits.     51. 

JOHNSON'S  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier, 
with  Introduction  by  Professor 
Hales,     3  vols.     y.bd.  each, 

JOSEPHUS  (Flft-vlnil),  The  Works 
of.  Whiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A,  R;  Shilleto,  M.A. 
With  Topographical  and  Geo- 
grapbical   Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 

c.  w.  Viyisoxi,  v..e-u.  ^  -*<ia.. 

js.fed.  ta^. 
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JUKES-BROWNE  (A,  J  ],  The 
BuUdlng  or  tbs  British  lalsg: 
a  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu- 
tion. IlUisiraied  by  niimerous 
Maps  ami  Woodcuts,  and  Edition, 
lensed,  71.  6d. 

Student's    Handbook     of 

Phyaioal  Geology.  With  nu- 
mErous  Diagrams  and  Illustra- 
tions, and  Edition,  much  en- 
larged, 7j.  dd. 

The  Student's  Handbook  of 

Historical  Geology.  Willi  nu- 
merous    Diaip'ams    and     Itlustia- 

JlJLt&N,  the  Emperor.  Contain- 
ing Gr^ory  Naijanien's  Two  In- 
vectives and  Libanua'  Monody, 
with  Julian's  extant  Theosophical 
Works.  TrauBlated  by  C.  W. 
King.  M..\.     5J. 

JUaTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOB, 
and  EUTR0PID3  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A. 

JUVENAL.  PERSIDB,  SUL- 
PICIAandLUCILIUS.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Evans,  M.A.    51 

JUNIOS'S  Letters.  With  all  the 
Notes  of  Woodfali's  Edition,  and 
impoitant  Additions.  2  vols,  is.fui. 

KANT'S  Oritlque  of  Pure  Reason. 
Translated  by  J-  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john.     51. 

Prolegomena   and   Meia- 

phy  ileal  Foundation  a  ofNa  tural 
Soienoe.  Translated  byE.  Belfort 
liax.     Sj, 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Tbomas)  My- 
thology or  Anolent  OreenB  and 
Italy.  4th  Edition,  revised  by 
Leonard  Schmiti,  Ph.D ,  LL.D- 
Wilh  l»  Plates  from  the  Antique. 


KEIGHTLBTS  Talry  Myth- 
oloSTi  illustrative  of  the  Ronuuiix 
and  Superstition  of  Various  Coon- 
tries.  Revised  Edition,  wilh 
Frontispiece  by  Cruik.;haiik.    Ji. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fablea.  Tmo- 
laled  into  English  Verse  by  Elinit 
Wright.  New  Edition,  with  Notes 
by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs.     jt.  bd. 

LAMARTINE'S  Hlttory  of  tin 
airondlals.  Translated  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.       3  vols.     3J.  dd.  eKh. 

Hiatory  of  the  Realoratlon 

otMonarohylnErattoelaSeqad 
to  the  History  of  the  Girondists). 
4  vols.     y.  6d.  each. 

Hiatory  of  the  French  Rb- 

volutlon  of  1848.     ]i.  (k(. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  EaaajB  of  Ella 

and  EUana.     Comiilete  Editiou. 

3i.  6rf. 
— -  Specimens  of  EngUih  Di»- 

matio   Poeta   of  the    Tims  of 

Elleabeth.     3^.  611- 
—-  MemorlalH   and   Letters   of 


LANZrs  History  of  P 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the 
Revival  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceoliirj. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
3  vols.     3J.  6d.  each. 

LAPFENBERa'S  History  of 
England  under  the  An^o- 
Saxon  KiQga.  Tran^Lued  by 
B.  Thorpe,  F.S.A.  New  edition, 
revised  by  E.  C.  Otte.  x  voU. 
31.  bd.  each. 

LECTURES  ON  PAINTINQ. 
by  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli.  Edited 
by  R.  Vfornum.     ^s. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI'S 
Treatise  on  Painting.  Traos- 
lated     by    J.    F.    R^aud,    RjL. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


Plates,      5.. 

LELAND'S  Itinerary.   Ediled  liy 

Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A.   Vol.  I. 

[/«  the  Press. 

LEPSIUS'S  Letters  from  Egypt,  \ 
Ethiopia,  and  the  PealUHuJa  of 
Slnal      TransUied    hy   L.    and 
J.  B.  Horner.     With  Maps.      Jy. 

IiESSING'S  Dnimatlo  Works, 
Complete.  Edited  by  Ernest  Bell, 
M.A,  With  Memoir  of  Lessing 
by  Helen  Zimmern.  2  vols. 
3,1.  6d.  each. 

Laokoofl.  DramaUo  Notes, 

and  the  Representation  of 
Death  by  the  Ancients.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmern.  Edited  by  Edward 
Bell.  M.A.  With  .i  KrontUuiece 
of  the  Laokoon  group,     ji.  6./. 

LILLY'S  Introduction  to  Astro. 
logy.  With  a  Grammar  of 
Astrology  and  Tables  foi  Cal- 
culating Nativities,  by  Zadltiel.  51. 

LIVY'S  History  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Spillan,  C.  Edmonds, 
and  others.     4  vols.      5^.  each. 

LOCKE'S  PhlloBophloal  Works. 
Edited  by  J.  A.St.  John,  z  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

Lite  and  LettBrs:     Hy  Lord 

icing.     31.  dd. 

LOCKHAKT  (J.  G.)— iVe  Bui 

LODGE'S  Portraits  of  niDBtrlotia 
Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical 
Memoirs.  240  Portraits  engraved 
on  Steel,  with  (he  tespeclive  Bio- 
graphies unabridged.  8  vols.  51. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW'S  PoeUoal 
Worts.  With  24  fuU-pjige  Wood 
Engraving.'i  and  a  Potlvait.     Jf . 

Prose  Works.  With  16  full- 
page  Wood  Engravings.      51. 


LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Natunl 
History.  Revised  edition,  by 
W.  S.  Dallas.  F.L.S.  Wilh 
numerous  Woodcut  Illus.     S^. 

LOWNDES'  Blbllographer'B 
Uanual  of  English  Literature. 
EnU.t;cd  Edition.  liy  H.  G. 
Bohn.      6  vols,  cloth,  51.   each. 


LUCAN'3  Pbarealla.  Translated 
by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.      51. 

LUCIAN'S  DlaloguBB  of  the 
Gods,  of  the  Sea  Gods,  and 
of  the  Dead.  Translated  by 
Elowarrl  Williams,  M.A.     51. 

LOCRBTIUS.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     S^. 

LUTHER'S  Table-TaUc.  Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  William 
Hailitl.     3t.  (,d. 

Autobiography.  —  S^ 

MACHIAVELLI'S  History  of 
Plorenoe.  together  with  the 
Prince,  Savonarola,  various  His- 
torical  Tracts,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Machiavelli.    3/.  ful. 

MALLET'S  Northam  Antltjul- 
ties,  or  an  Historical  Account  of 
the  Manners.  Customs,  Religions 
and  Laws,  Maritime  Enpeditions 
and  Discoveries,  Language  and 
Literature,  of  the  Andent  Scandi- 
navians. Translated  by  Bishop 
Percy.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Editio-  ■  ■  ~  ■  ■  "  ■ 
Prose 
well. 

MANTELL"S  (Dr.)  PetrlEaoUona 
and  their  Teachliigs.  With  uu- 
merous  illustrative  Woodcuts.  6J. 

Wonders  of  Geology.     8th 

Edition,  revised  by  T.  Rupert 
lones,  F  G.S.  With  a  coloured 
Geologipat  Map  of  Ei^land, 
Plates,     and     upvfards    of    200 
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MANZONI.  Tbs  Batrothed; 
being  3  Tranalation  of  'I  Pro- 
mesEi  Sp-ni.'  By  Alesaandro 
Manioni.   Wilh  niimeiouB  Wood- 

MAHCO  POLO'S  TroTela;  the 
TransUfioii  oF  Mnrsdcn  revised 
liy  T,  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    Jj. 

MARBYAT'S  (Oapt.  RN.} 
MaBtarmaa  TUsAj.  With  93 
Woodcuts      3/.  bd. 

- — -  Mlaglon;  01,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
IllustraleJ  by  GiUierl  and  Dalilel. 

. Pirate  and   Thne   Cutters. 

Wilh  8  Steel  Engravings,  ftoni 
Drawing!  by  Clarkson  Stanficlil, 
K.A,     Jr.  (ul. 

PrlvateerHman,      8  Engrav- 

ingi  on  Steel,     y,  da 

SetUeri  Id  Canada,  lo  En- 
gravings by  Gilbert  and  Dal^el, 
31.  W. 

Poor  Jaok.     With  16  lUui 

trations  after  Clarkson  Stans field, 
R,A.    Z!.td. 

Petar  Slropla.     Wilh  8  full- 

pflye  111  US!  IB  I  ions.     y.  6rf. 

Midshipman  Easy.    Wilh  8 

lull  pDge  Illustrations.     31.  («.{. 

MARTIAL'S  Eplgrami.  complete. 
TioDslalcd  into  I'tose,  each  ac- 
companied by  one  or  niore  Verse 
Tianslalions  selected  from  Ihe 
Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources,      7j.  (>d. 

MARTINBATJ'B  (Harriet)  His- 
tory gf  England,  from  1800- 
lEij.     jj  6,/. 

— -  History  of  the  TUlrty  Years' 
Paaca,  a.h.  1815-46.  4  vols. 
31.  (>d.  each. 

Ste  Comie' s  Positive  I'hilosofhy. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English 
HlBtory,  from  Ihe  Veat  1235  to 
1273.  Translated  by  Rev.  ].  A. 
pijea,  D.C.L.    3\o\5.    y.  eajAi, 


MATTHEW  OF  WESTMDt. 
STBR'S  Flowa-B  of  Hlitory, 
from  the  beginning  oftheWoiU 
10  A.ti.  1307.  Translated  by  C.  D. 
Vonge,  M.A.     3  vols.     Si-  esch. 

MAXWELL'S  Vlotorlea  of  Wit 
llniton  and  the  Britlah  AzmloL 
Frontispiece  and  5  Portraili.    Ji. 

MENZEL'S  History  of  Gknnany. 

from  Ihe   Earliest  Period  (o  iSjl. 
3  vi)U.     3J  fid.  each. 
MIOHAEL   ANQELO   AND 
RAPHAEL,  thalT    L178S  and 

Works.  By  Duppa  and  Quatle- 
mcre  de  Quincy.  With  Porlrails, 
and  Engravings  on  Steel.     51. 

MIOHELET'S  LuOiBr>B  Auto- 
biography. Trans.  Iiy  William 
Hsi'.litl.  With  an  Appendix  (no 
pages)  of  Notes.     31.  ftd. 

History  of  the  Praaoh  Revo- 
lution from  its  earliest  indicstjoni 
to  the  flight  of  the  King  in  1791, 
3!,  &/. 

MIQNST'S  History  of  the  Francb 
Revolution,  from   1789  lo  1814. 

MILL  (J.  S.).  Early  Essays  hy 
John  Stuart  MIU.  Collected  from 
various  sources  by  J.  W.  M.  Gibbs. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History 
Phllotopliloallylllustratsd.rruRi 
Ihe  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  tc 
the  French  Revolulion.  4  voU. 
3J.  6d.  each. 

MILTON'S  Prose  ■Works.  Ediled 
by  J.  A.St.  John.    5  vols.    3/.  W. 

—  Poetloal  Works,  wilh  a  Me- 
moir and  Critical  Remarks  by 
James  Monlgoroery,  an  Index  lo 
Paradise  Lost,  Todd's  Verlxil  Index 
to  all  the  Poemsi  and  a  Selection 
of  Explanatory  Notes  by  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  lUuslraled  with  iw 
Wood  Engravings  from  Drawingi 
by  W.  tiarvey.      a  vols.      11.  M. 
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MITFOBD'S  (MUb)  Our  TlUage. 

SkeEchei  of  Rural  Character  and 
Scenetj'.  With  i  Engrauings  on 
Sleel.  2  vols.  Ji.  fid.  each. 
MOLIEHE'S  Dramallo  Works. 
A  new  Transition  in  English 
Prose,  by  C.   H,  Wall.     3  vols. 

MONTAGD.  The  Letters  and 
Works  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu-  Edited  by  het  greal- 
Erandson,  Lord  Wharncliffe's  Edi- 
tion, anj  revised  by  W.  Moy 
Thomas.  New  Edition,  tevised, 
with  S  Portrails.    I  vols.    5J.  each. 

UONTAiaNE'SEsBByB.  Colton's 
Ttmalalion,  revised  by  W.  C 
Hailiu.  New  Edition.  3  vols. 
3/.  61/.  each. 

MONTESQUIEU'S  Spirit  of 
Laws.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Hy  J.  V.  Prilchard, 
A  M.      2  vols.      3J.  bd.  each. 

MOTLEY  (J.  L.).  The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic ,  A  Hi«ory. 
By  John  Lolhrop  Motley.  New 
Edition,  with  Bic^rapbical  Intco- 
daction  by  Moncure  D.  Conway. 
3  vols     31.  bd.  cacli. 

MORPHY'S  Gamea  oi  Cheaa. 
Being  the  Matches  and  best  Games 
played  by  the  American  Champion, 
with  Kxplanalory  and  Analytical 
Motes  by  J.  Lowentbal.     51. 

MUDIE'S  British  Bllda;  or,  His. 
toiy  of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the 


of  Birds  and  7  Coloured  PI; 
Eggs.  2  vols. 
NAVAL  AND  MTLITARY  HB- 
KOES  Of  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 
01,  Calendaj  of  Victory.  Being  a 
Record  of  British  Valour  and  Con. 
quest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every 
day  in  the  year,  from  the  time  ol 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the 
Battle  of  Inkemiann.  By  Major 
Johns,  k.M.,  and  Lieut.  P.  H. 
(fi90las,  R.M.     24  Portraits.     6s. 


NEANDER  (Dr.  A.).  Biatory 
of  the  Christian  Religion  aad 
Church.  Trans,  from  the  German 
byJ.Torrey.    lovolfi.   31.6rf.each. 

- — -  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  McClintock  and  C. 
Blumenthal.     31.  &/. 

— -  History  oi  the  PlatiUog  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Aptwtlea.  Translated  by 
J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols.  y.  6d.  each. 

Lectures  on  the  Hlatory  of 

Cbristian  Dogmas.     Edited  by 

Dr.  Jacobi.     Translated  by  J,  E. 
Kyland.     2  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

—  Memorials  of  Christian  Life 
In  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ; 
inclufiiny  Light  in  Dark  Places. 
Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     y.id. 

NIBELUNQEN  LIED.  The 
Lay  of  the  Nlbeluogs,  metrically 
translated  from  the  old  German 
text  by  Alice  Horton,  and  edited 
1^  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  To  which 
is  prcfined  the  Essay  on  the  Nibe- 
lungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Cerlyle. 
SI- 
NEW TESTAMENT  (The)  In 
Greek.  Griesbacb's  Text,  with 
various  Readings  al  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  Parallel  References 
in  the  margin  ;  also  a  Critical 
Introduction  and  ChionOlogical 
Tables.  Bv  an  eminent  Scholar, 
with  a  Greet  and  English  Lexicon. 
3ri>  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
Tmo  racsiiniles  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts.   900  pages.     5.:. 

The  Lexicon  may  be  had  Sepa- 

NICOLINI'S  Hlaloiy  of  the 
Jesuits :  their  Oiigin,  Progress, 
Doctrines,  and  DcBigns.    With  8 


Portr 


y- 


ford,  the  Hon.  Sir  Dudley  North, 
and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  John 
North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.    Togelhet  with  th?  ftntg- 


byAugusli 
31  6-i.  each. 
NOQENT'S  (Lord)  Memorials 
ot  Hampden,  his  Party  and 
Ttaiea.  W.ih  0  Memoir  of  ihe 
Aulhor,  in  Autogiaiih  Leller,  anii 
rorlmt.      V. 

OOKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the 
Saraoena  and  their  Coiiquests 
Ic  Syria.  Persia,  and  Egypt 
iiy  Simcn  OcUlcy,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Arabic  ill  ihe  University  of 
Cfl-mbiidge.      ^s-  dd 

OUAN  (J.  C.)  The  Qreat  Indian 
Bploa:  the  Stories  of  the  Rama- 
VANA  and  the  Mahabkarata. 
By  John  rampbell  Oman,  Prin- 
cipal of  Klialsa  College,  Amtilsai. 
With  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
Illusl  rat  ions.    y.  ftJ. 

0RDERICD3  VITALXS'  Eocle 
siasUaal  History  of  England 
and  Normandy.  Translated  \iy 
T.  Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is 
added  the  Chronicle  of  St. 
KvROiiLT.     4  vols.    5J.  each. 

OVID'SWorkS.complete.  Literally 
Iranslaled  into  Prose.  3  vols- 
51.  ench. 

PASCAL'S  ThotighU-  Translated 
from  the  Te»l  of  M.  Auguste 
Moliniei  by  C-  Kegnn  Paul,  3rd 
Edition.     IS.  dd 

PAULI'S  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Qreat,  Translated  from  the 
German  To  which  is  appended 
Alfred's  ANni.o-SAXON  Vebsioh 
Ov  OftOSlu&  Witt]  a  literal 
Translation  inter  paged,  Notes, 
and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Gkammar 
and  Glossarv,  by  B.  Thorpe.  51. 

PAD8ANIAS'  Deec'lpUon  of 
areeoe.  Newly ttanslaledbyA.K 
fahilleto,  M.A.     2  vols.     y.  each. 

PEAESON'S  Eipoaltion  of  the 
Creed.  Edited  by  E.  Walfojd, 
M.A.    y. 


PEPTS'  Diary  and  Co'reflpond 
ence.     Deciphered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  .'^mith,  M.  \.,  from  Ihe  oiignial 
Shr>rthand    MS.    in  ihe  PepysiM 
Library-     Edited  by  Lord  Btij- 
brooke.     4  vols.      With  Jt  En- 
gravings.     5/.  each. 
PERCY'3   SeLlques   ot   Auo'eul 
English  Poatry.    With  an  Ewaj 
on  Ancient  Minsliels  and  1  Glos- 
sary     Edited  by  J.  V  Prilchud, 
A.M.     I  vols      3j.  6d.  each. 
PERSIOS.— i'w  Juvenal. 
PETRARCH'S      Sonoeta,     Tri- 
umphs    and     other    Poeiw 
Tratislatcd  into  English  Verse  bj 
variouE  Hand'.      With  a  life  of 
the   Poet   by  Thomas  Campbell 
With  Porlrsit  and   15  Steel  Eo- 
gravings.     Jt. 
PHILO  .  JODilTJS,   Works    ot 
Translatcl  by  Prof.  C.  D,  Yonge, 
M.A.     4  vols.     sj.  each. 
PICKERING'S    History  of  ttw 
Baoea  of  Man,  and  their  Geo-     ; 
graphical  Distribution.    With  Ax 
Analytical  Svm^psis  of  tb< 
Natdhai.  HisTORV  ov  Ma-n  bj 
Dr.   Hall.      With  a  Map  of  Iht 
World  and  lacoluured  Plates,  y. 
PINDAR.     Translated  into  Piok 
by  Dawson  W   Turner.  Towhich 
is  added  (be  Metrical  Version  by 
Abraham  Moore.     51. 
PLANOHE.    HlBtory  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time 
lo  the   Close  of  the  Eighteenlh 
Centuiy.        By    J-    R.     Planche, 
Somerset  Henld.    With  upwardi 
of  400  lUuitralions.     51. 
PLATO'S  Worta.   Literally  iram- 
lated,     wiih     Introduction     and 
Notes.     6  vols.     5j.  each. 
I. — The    Apology    of    Socrates. 
Crito,   Phaedo,  Goittiss,  Pr*- 
Isgoias,  Phrcdrns,  Theittelis, 
Euihyphron,  Lysis.      Tni* 
lated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Caicf, 
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Plato's  Works  tontnatd. 
II.— The  Republic,    Timsus,    anJ 

Crilias.  Translated  by  Hcnty 

Davis, 
III.— Meno,      EulhydemuE,      The 

Sophist,  Slalesman,  Ciatylus, 

Farm  en  idea,  and  the  Banquet. 

Translated  by  tJ.  Butges. 
IV. — Philebus,  Charm  id  ra.  Laches, 

Meaexenus,     Hippios,    Ion. 

The  Two   Aldbiadci,   Ths- 

ages.     Rivals,     Hipparchus, 

Minos,    Qilopho,    Epialles. 

Tran.ilalcd  by  G.  Burges. 
V.^The    Laws.   ,  Translated   by 

G.  BuigeB. 
VI.— ^The  Doubtful  Works.    Trans- 

laled  byG.  Burges. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of 

the  Dialogues.     With  Analytical 
Index.      By  A.  Day,  LL.D.      5?. 

PLAOTEJS'S  Comedlea.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.  2 
vols.     51.  each. 

FLINT'S  Natural  Hlatory. 
Translated  by  the  late  John 
Boslock,  M.D.,  F.R  S.,  and  H  T. 
Riley,  M.A.     6  vols.      51.  each. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  PiiKj 
the  Youcger.  Melmoth's  trans- 
lation, revised  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A.     5j. 

PLOTINDS,    Select    Wo/ks    of. 

Translated    by    Thomas  Tayloi. 

With  an  Introduction  containing 

the  substance  of  Porphyry's  Plo. 

tinus.     Edited  by  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 

B.A.,  M.R.A.S.     IS. 
PLOTAHOH'B  Llvea.    Translated 

by  A.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  Geotge 

Long,  M.A.    4  vols.    31.  6rf.  each. 
Morals.  Theosophical  Essays. 

Translated  by  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 


a!s. 


Kthical    ■ 


POETRY  OP  AMERICA.  Se- 
leotioDB  from  One  Hundred 
America.,  foets,  from  I776  lo 
1876.     By  W.  J.  Linton,     jr  W. 

POLITIOAL  OYC3LOP«JDIA- 
A  DIotlOQllry  of  Political,  Con- 
stitutional, Staustiol,  and  Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ;  forming  a 
Work  of  Reference  on  subjects  of 
Civil  AdministralioQ,  Political 
Economy,  Finance,  Commerce, 
Laws,  and  Social  Relations.  4 
vols.      31.  itd.  each 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works.  Edited, 
vfith  copious  Notes,  by  Roliert 
Catiutbers.  With  numerous  Illus 
irations.     z  vols.     5^-.  each. 

Homer's  Ulad.      Edited    by 

the  Rev.  J.  S.  Walson,"  M.A. 
Illusliated  by  the  entire  Series  of 
Flaxman's  Designs.     51. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with   the 

Battle  of  Fri^s  and  Mice,  Hymns, 
lie,  by  other  irinslatois.  Edited 
by  the  Kcv.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  the  entire  Siries  of  Flax- 
man's  Designs.     JJ. 

Life,   including   many   of  his 

Letters.  By  Robert  Ckrruthers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations-     y. 

POUSHKnu'S  ProBO  TtdM:  The 
Captain's  Daughter — Doubrovaky 
—  The  Queen  of  Spades  —  An 
Amateur  Peasant  Girl-The  Shot 
-The  Snow  Storm- The  Post, 
master  -  The  Coffin  Mslter  - 
Klrdjali- The  Egyptian  Nights- 
Peter  the  Gteat's  Negro.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  Keane.     3J-  dd. 

PBOPERTIUS.  Translated  by 
Rev  P.  J.  F.  Ganlillon.  M,A., 
and    accompanied     by     Poetical 

3i^6rf. 
PROVERBS,  HanOhoolc  of.   Con- 
taining an   entire    Republication 
of    Raj'a  ColVectVQO.  ftt  ¥.\>:^Nit. 
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t  intrudticed  luge  a.dililions  as 
well  of  Proverbs  as  of  Sayings, 
Sentences,  Maniins,  a,n<l  Phrases, 
collected  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     $!. 

PROVERBS,  A  Polyglot  of 
Porajgn.  Com  prisinfi  French, 
Italian,  German,  Dutcb,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Danish.  Wth 
English  I'tansUtions  &  a  General 
Index  by  II.  G  Bohn     $s. 

POTTERY  AND  POROELAIN, 
and  other  Objects  of  Verlu,  Com- 
prising an  Illustrated  Catal^ueof 
the  Bernal  Collection  of  Works 
of  Art,  with  the  prices  at  which 
Ihey  were  sold  by  aiictioo,  and 
lutme:  of  the  possessors.  To  which 
Bie  added,  an  Introdactoiyi  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an 
Engraved  List  of  all  the  known 
Marks  and  Monograms.  By  Henry 
G.  Bohn.  With  nnmeroua  Wood 
Engravings,  5/. ;  or  with  Coloured 


lUusti 


J,  6rf. 


PHOUT'a  (Father)  HiltqnoB.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Rev.  F. 
Mabony-  Copyright  edition  with 
the  Author's  last  coriectioiis  and 
additions.  New  issue,  with  n 
Elcbmgs  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A. 
Nearly  600  pages.     Jj. 

QUINTILIAN'a   InBUtutoH  of 

Oratory,    01    Education    of    an 

Orator.     Translated  by  the  Rev. 

■S.  Walson,  M.A.     a  vols.     51. 

each. 

BACIN£'S  (Jean)  Dramatic 
Works.  A  metrical  English  ver- 
sion. By  R.  Bruce  Boswell,  M.A. 
Oxon.      2  vols.      31,  dd.  each. 

RANKE'S  History  of  tha  Popes, 
theii  Church  and  Stale,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  Conflicts  with  Pro- 
testantism in  the  l6th  and  17th 
cenfuries.  Translated  by  E. 
Foster.    3  vols.    31.  6rf.  each. 


RANKE'S  History  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Natlocs,  I49(- 
1514.  Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworlh. 
31.  6,!. 

History  of   Serrta  and  th« 

Servian  Hevolutloii.  With  m 
Account  of  the  Insurrection  ii 
Bosnia.  Translated  by  Mr*.  Kot. 
y.  bd. 


RE  ORE  ATIONB  In  SHOOTINO, 
By  "Craven.'  With  62  Engravings 
on  Wood  after  Hatrey,  al  ' 
Engravings  on  Steel,  chiefly  sRn 
A.  Cooper,  R.  A.     51. 

RENNIE'S  Inseot  Aroblteatnre. 
Revised  and  enlarged  by  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  186 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    51. 

REYNOIiD'S  (Sir  J.)  Literuy 
Works.  Edited  by  H.W.Beecby, 
a  vols.      3J.  bd.  each, 

RICARDO  on  the  Prinalplea  of 
Polllloal  Economy  and  Tani- 
Uon.  Edited  by  E.  C.  K.  Gounei. 
M.A.      51. 

RICHTEa  [Jean  Paul  Frledrtoh). 
Lovana,  a  Treatise  on  Education; 
together  with  the  Aulio biography 
(a  Fr^ment),  and  a  shoil  Pie> 
fatory  Memoir,     jj.  bd. 

Flower,  Prult,   and   Thorn 

Pleaea,or  the  Wedded  Life,Deaiti. 
and  Marriage  uf  Finnian  Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes,  Parish  Advocale 
in  the  Parish  of  KnhscbruippcL 
Newly  translated  by  Lt.-Col.  Alex. 
Ewlng.     31.  f>d. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  An- 
nate of  Engliah  History,  com- 
prising the  History  of  England 
and  of  other  Countries  of  Europe 
from  A.D.  732  to  K.l>.  1201. 
Translated  by  H  T.  Riley,  MJL 
2  vols.     51.  each. 


ROGXR  OP  WENDOTER'S 
FlowerB  of  Blitor7,  comi.rising 
[he  Hiatoiy  df  Englanil  from  Ihe 
DescenI  of  the  Saxons  lo  A.ri. 
li3S,f(irinerlyascntiedloMaUhew 
Pans.  Translated  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.      2  vols.     51.  each, 

ROME  tn  the  NINETEENTH 
CENTDRT.  Containing  a.  com- 
plele  Account  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Ancient  City,  (he  Remains  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Monumenls 
ofModem  Times.  HyC.  A.Eaton. 
With  34  Steel  Engravings    2  vols. 

Set  EuftN  and  Dveb. 

ROSGOE'3  (W.)  Life  and  Pontl- 
tioatt  of  Leo  X.  Final  edition, 
revised  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  2 
vols.    3<.  61/,  each. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Uedicd, 

called  'the  Magnificent.'  With 
his  poems,  letters,  &c.  loth 
Edition,  revispd,  with  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  by  his  Son.     31,  6if. 

RUSSIA  History  of,  from  the 
earliest  Period,  compiled  from 
the  most  authentic  sources  by 
Waller  K.  Kelly.  With  Portraits. 
2  vols.     31.  6rf.  each, 

SAliLUST,  FLORUB,  and  VEL- 
DEIDS  P&TEROULDS. 
Translated  byj.  S.Walson,  M,A. 


SCHILLER'S  WorkB.    Translated 
by  vajrious  hands.   7  vols.    31.  6/i, 

I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 

War. 
n.— History  of  the  Revolt  in 

Netherlands,  Ihe  Trials  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and 
the  Disturbances  in  France 
preceding  the  Reign  ol 
Henry  IV. 


I 


ScHiLi.KR's  Works  continueJ. 
in,— Don   Carlos,   Mary  Stuart, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Bride  ol 
Messina,  together  with  the 
Use    of    the    Chorus    in 
Tragedy  (a  short  Essay). 
These  Dramas  are  all 
translated  in  metre. 
IV.  — Rehliers    (  with     Schiller's 
original  Preface),  Fieaco, 
Love  and   Intrigue,   De- 
metrius, Ghost  Seer,  Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The    Dramas    in    this 
volume  are  translated  into 
Prose. 
V.-Poems. 
VI.—  Essays,  ^ihetica  land  Philo- 

Vll.-Wallenstein's  Camp,  Pic- 
colomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenslein,  William  Tell. 


SCHILLER  and  GOETHE. 
Oorregpondence  between,  from 
A.n.  1794-1805.  Translated  by 
L.  DoraHchmiii.     s  vols.    y.  td. 

SCHLEQEL'S  (F.)  Leoturea  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Life  and  the 
PMIOBOphy  of  Language.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.      Js.ed. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Literature,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Translated  from  IheGerman.si.W. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosopby 

of  HlBtory.  Translated  by  j.  B. 
Robertson.     31.  ial. 

— -Lectures  on  Modern  Higtory, 
together  with  the  Lectures  entitled 
Cxaar  ?.nd  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  Purcell  and  R.  H. 
Whitetock.    31-  W. 

.Sathetio  and  UlscellaneauB 

Works.  Tranahiled  by  E.  J. 
MillingtQi,,     31.  bd. 
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SOELEGEL  (A.  W  )  Leotures 
on  Dra  luaUo  Art  aiid  LiUrature. 
Triinslaleci  by  J,  Blnck.  Revised 
Edilion,  by  Ibc  Kev.  A.,  J.  W, 
Morrison,  M.A.      y.  bJ. 

SGHOPENHADER  on  the  Pour- 
fold  "Baai  of  tbe  Frlnolple  of 
aulSaleut  Reason,  und  On  the 
Will  in  Nature.  TrasslBted  by 
Madame  Hillebrand.     51. 

E«BayB.  Selecl«]  mi!  Trans- 
lated. Wilh  a  Bir^raphical  Intro- 
duction and  Sketch  of  his  Philo- 
sophy, by  E.  Bclforl  Ban.     51, 

SCHOUWS  Earth,  Plantc.  and 
Man.  Translated  l)y  A.  Henfrey. 
Wilh  coloured  Map  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Plants.      51. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert).  His  Ufe 
and  Works,  by  August  Reissmann. 
Translated  by  A.  L.  Alger,    y.ftd. 

Early  Lettara.  Oripliallypub- 

blished  bv  his  Wd'e.  Translated 
by  May  Herbert.  Wilh  a  freface 
by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C  L. 
y.bd. 

SENECA  on  BeoefltB.  Ne«ly 
Itanslaled  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 
3...  &/. 

Minor  Easaya  and  On  Olam- 

enoy.  Translated  by  A.  Stewart, 
M.A     5^. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic 
Art.  The  History  and  Character 
of  Hhakespeare's  Plays.  By  Dt. 
Heimann  Ulrici.  Translated  by 
L.  Dora  Schmiti,     a  vol*.    y.6d. 


SHAKESPEARE  (Wmiam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  File, 
Ph.D.,  LI,.D.  Translated  by 
L,  Dorn  Schmitz.     51. 

3HAKPE  (S.l  The  HiBto»T  of 
Kgypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
till  the  Conquest  by  tbe  Arabt, 
A.IJ.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
3  Maps  and  upwards  of  4XX1  lllus- 
trative  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  51.  eaci. 


SHERIDAK'S  I  r  .matlc  Woito. 
Complce.     With  Life  by  G.  G.S, 

aiSMONDI'S  History  of  tht 
Literature  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  Tr.inslalcfl  liy  Thwnas 
!<05coe      2  vols.     3i.  (h/.  each. 

SIX  OLD  ENaLISH  CHRON- 
ICLES: vk.,  AbSER's  Life  op 

ALFHKII  and  TFlECtlKONICLCSOr 

EriiE'  WRRD,  Gn-nAS.NBNMics, 

MONMOL'TH,  *Nn 


EditedbyJ.  A,  Giles,  n.C.L.   51. 

SYNONYMS  and  ANTONTMB, 
or  Kinired  Wonla  and  ihrir 
Oppoiltss,  CoUrcled  and  Con- 
trasted by  Veo.  C  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Revised  Edition.     51. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  Wealth  of 
NaUona.  Edited  by  E  Beltotl 
Bax.     2  viil?.     jt,  (>d,  each. 

Theory  of  Moral  Bentlmanla; 

with  his  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages :  10  which  is 
added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  h; 
Dugald  Stewart.    Jt.  6rf. 

SMYTH'S  (ProfesBorl  Leotiiwa 
on  Modem  Hlalory;  from  ihc 
Irruption  of  the  Northern  Nations 
to  the  rluse  ol  the  American  Rt- 
volution.      2  vols.     3J-,  bd.  each. 


SMOLLETT'S  Adventures  of 
Rodsrlok  Random.  With  short 
Memoir  and  Bibliography,  and 
Ctuikshank's  Illustrations,   ji.  bJ. 

Adventurea  of  Psregrina 

Fickle,  in  which  are  included  the 


Men 


s  of  s 


Bibliogiapby   and    Ctuik- 
shank's Tllust rations,  zvols.  31.61/. 


Contained  in  Bohn's  Libraries. 


SMOLLETT'S  The  Expedition 
of  Humphry  Clinker.  With 
Biblioeraphy  and  Cruik  shank's 
lUuslralions.     31.  (U. 

SOCRATBS  (aumamed  SoholaH- 
tlouB').  The  EoclsBiaatical  His- 
torjof(A.l). 305-445).  Translated 
from  the  Greek.      51. 

SOPHOCLES.  Tile  TragedleB  of. 
A  New  Prose  Translation,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  &c.,  by  E.  P. 
Coleridge.      5J. 

—  The  Oxford  Translation.     51. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelaon. 
With  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  » 
ing,  Porlraiis,  Plans,  and  upws 
of  50  Engravings  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     ;r. 


STAUNTON'S  Chasa - Plftyar'a 
Handbook.  .\  Popular  and  Scien- 
litic  Introduction  10  the  Game. 
With  numerous  Diagrams,      ^j. 

ChBBS  Praiia.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess- player's  Handbook, 
Containing  the  most  important 
modern  improvements  in  the  Open- 
ings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games. 
Annotated.      <is. 

Cheaa -player's   Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds, 
Collection  of  Match  Games,  and  a 
Seleciioo  of  Original  Problems,  SJ. 

Cheaa  Tournament  of  IBBl. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at 
this  celebrated  assemblage.  With 
rntr[>dnclion  and  Notes.     5j. 


Life  of  Wealey,  and  the  Rif 

and  Progress  of  Melhodism.     5; 
Robert  Soathey.     The  Stor 

of  his  Life  written  in  his  Letter; 

With  an  Introduction,     Edited  by 

John  Dennis.      31.  &/, 

SOZOUBN'S  Eooleslaatlcal  His- 
tory. Comprising  a  History  of 
the  Church  from  A.D.  324-440. 
Translated  from  the  Greek.  To- 
gBlhsr  with  the  EccLBSlflSTtCAL 


epitomised  by  Pholius.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walford,  M.A.     y. 

SPINOZA  S  Chief  Worka.  Trans- 
lated, with  Inlroduction.byR.H.M. 
Elwes,     2  vols.     51.  each. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis 
of  the.  Principal  Painters  of  the 
Dutch  and  Pteroiah  Sohoola, 
liy  George  Stanley.      5J. 

STAELINa'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds 
of  Women:  or,  Esamules  of 
Female  Courage,  Fortitude,  and 
Virtue.  With  i^  Steel  Engrav- 
jnga.     51 


STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Falconer,  M.A., 
and   H.    C.   Hamilton.      3   vob. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agues)  LIybb 
of  the  Qaeens  of  England,  From 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Revised 
Edition.    With  6  Portraits.    6  vols. 


STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antl. 
qui  ties  of  Athena,  and  other 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  10  which 
is  added,  aOloasaiy  of  Terms  Uwd 
in  Grecian  Architecture.  With  71 
Plates  engraved  on  Sleel,  and 
aumero^  Woodcut  Capilali.    jf.   . 


An  Alplmbetical  List  of  Books 


SUETONTDS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
OeeBsra  and  Lives  of  the  Gram- 
ma rlaaa.  The  Iransladon  of 
Thomwn,  reviseJ  by  T.  Fo.eslei. 

SULLY.  UemolTB  of  the  Duke 
of.  Prime  Minislet  to  Henty 
(he  Great.  Translated  from  the 
French.  With  4  Ponraits  4  vols. 
3J,  &/,  tach. 

SWIFT'S  ProBB  Works.  Edited 
by  Temple  Scott.  With  a  Bio. 
graphical  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Facsiiniles. 
1 1  vols.  31.  U.  each, 
j^,  IVols.  I.-IV.  r4adf._ 

^B  _X Failed    by    Temple    Scott. 

^K,'.>  With  a  Kogiaphical  In- 

^r  troduction   by  the    Right 

^  Hon.  W.    E.   H.   LecCy, 

M.  P.     Containing  :  —  A 

TaleofiTub,  TheUaille 

of  the  Books,   and   other 

eatly  works. 

r.  -..H.-TheJoumalloStella.  Ediled 

^W'  by  Frederick  RylandiM.  A. 

■  With  z  Porliails  of  Stella, 

^^  and  a  Facsimile  of  ore  of 

the  Letters. 

llr.&IV.— Writings  onRelieion  and 

the  Church.      Edited  by 

Temple  Scotl. 

V. -Historical    and     Political 

Tracts  (Rnglishl.    Edited 

by  Temple  Scotl 

VIII.— Gulliwr's  Travels.      Edited 

by  G.   R    Dennis.      With 


Porlra 


-nd  ^ 


will 


The  order  and   coni 
the  remaining  volm 
probabl)  he  as  follows 
VI  &VII.— Historical  and  Pol.tical 
Tracts  (Irish), 
IK. — Contribulions    to   the   'Ex. 
ftminer,'  'Taller,'   "Spec- 
lator,*  &c 
— llisloiical  Writings. 
I    ■  XI. — Liierary  Essays  and  Biblio- 


STOWE(Mra.H.B.)OlioleTcHn'>     I 

Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly. 

With     Inlrodudory    Remarks  b! 

Rev.  J.   Sherman.      With  8  Ml. 

page  Illustrations.      31. 6rf. 
TAOITDS,   The  "Works  of:   Uiei. 

ally  translated,     z  vols.    51.  each. 
TALES  OF  THK  QENH;  or.lhe 

Delightful  Lessons  of  H'  ram,  the 

Son  of  Asmar.      Translated  froiD 

the  Persian  by  Sir  Charles  Morell. 

Namernus  Woodcuts  and  la  Sleel 

Engravings.     51. 
TAS30'3   JeruBalain   Delivered. 

Translated  into  Et^glish  Spenserian 


Engr, 


.    H,  1 


inps  01 


:s  by  Thurstoi 


iffen. 
el  and  84  Wot 


Vith  8 


TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy) 
Holy  IdTing  and  Dying,  wiih 
IVayeri  containing  the  Whole  Duly 
of  a  Christian  and  the  parts  of  De- 
votion fitted  to  all  Occasions  and 
fumishefl  forallNecessities.  ji.W. 

TEN  BRINK.— 5«  Bhink. 

TERENCE  and  FH.atDBU8. 
Uletally  translated  by  H,  T.  Riley. 
M.A,    Towh-chisaddcd,SM*8T's 

M  E  IK  IC  Al.V  liRSlON  OF  PHjEDkt'S. 
S'- 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOS- 
CHUa.andTTRTffiUS.  Uter- 
ally  iranslated  by  Ihe  Rev.  (. 
Banks.  M.A.  To  which  are  ap- 
pended the  Metrical  Versions  of 
Chapnian.      51. 

THEODORBT  and  EVAQRIUB. 
Histories  of  the  Church  from  A.Ii. 
33Z  to  A.D,  4^7  ;  and  from  A.D. 
431  to  A.D.  544.  TiansUled  from 
the  Greek.     5j. 


Consequences  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 
Translated  by  William  HaiU|t, 
?  vols.     ,jj.  ^.  fKti- 


CoHlatned  in  Sokn^s  Libraries. 


^HUCTDIDES.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  Wbt.  Literally  traoslaled 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Dale,  z  vuls. 
31.  bd.  each. 

' An  Analysis  aad  StLumary 

of.  With  Chronological  Table  of 
Evenls.  <tc.     By  J.   T.  Wheeler. 

tHUDICHtf M  (J.  t.  W.)  A  trea- 
Use  on  V?lnea;  iheir  Origin, 
Natute.andVarielies.  With  Prac- 
tical Diiections  Tor  Viticulture  and 
Vihiflcation.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudi- 
fchum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  (Land.). 
Illdsttated.     31. 

1}ltB'g  (Dt:  A:)  Cotton  M&ntlfitc- 
ture  Of  Grtat  Brfteln,  systemati- 
cally  investigated.  Revised  Edit, 
by  P.  L.  Slmmonds.  With  150 
Oiigiaal  Illustrations^  t  vols.  y. 
Mch. 

PhllaaophyotMfbnufaiJturea. 

Revised  Edition,  by  P.  L.  3im- 
mohJs.  With  nutneroUB  Figufes. 
Double  volume,      p.  6ii. 

Vasahi'S  LiTBs  of  the  most 
Eniinent  Painters,  Saulptora, 
and  AraMt«otB.  Ttauslnted  by 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  J.  P.  Rlchter,  Ph.D.  6 
vols.     31.  W.  each. 

'tlB.am.  A  Literal  Prose  Trans- 
lation by  A.  Hamilton  Bryce, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  With  Portrait. 
31.  6d. 

VOLTAIHE'a  Tales.  Translated 
by  R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I ,  con- 
taining Bebouc,  Memnon,  Can- 
dide,  L'lngtnu,  and  other  Tales. 
31.  6J. 

WALTON  S  complete  Angler, 
or  the  Clin  tempi  alive  Man's  Re- 
crealiani  by  liaiLk  Walton  and 
Chatles  Cottoii.  EdiLed  by  Ed- 
ward Jesse.  To  which  is  added 
an  aeeo'JDi  of  Fishing  Station^ 


Tackle,  &c.,  by  Henry  G.  Bohn. 
With  Portrait  and  I03  Engravings 
on  Wood  and  26  Engravings  on 
Steel.     5j. 

— ^  LlTes  of  Donno,  Hooker,  *o. 
New  Edition  revised  by  A.  H. 
Bnllen,  wilh  a  Memoir  of  iKiak 
Walton  by  Wm.  Dowling.     With 


WsEJiiNaTON.tifeof,  : 

Old  Soldier.'     From  the  m 

of  Manitell.     With  Indei  and  i3 
Steel  Engravings,      jj-. 

Ylatorles  of.    Sa  MaxWkll. 

WBRNBH'S  Templars  In 
Cyprus.  Translated  by  E.A.M. 
Lewis.     3J.  &/. 

WESTHOPP  (H.  Ml)  A  Hand^ 
book  of  Arohsaology,  Hgjpliani 
QrMk,  StTuaOan,  BOmsn.  B* 
1!.  M,  Westropp.  and  Edition, 
revised.  With  vety  nUmeroilS 
Illusltatiotls.      5  J. 

WHILE'S  Natural  mstory  of 
3albom8,  with  Observations  oil 
various  Parts  of  NatUrei  and  the 
Naturalists' Calendar L  With  Notes 
by  Sir  William  Jardlne.  Edited 
by  Edward  Jesse.  With  40  Por' 
traits  and  (:o]oOred  Plates.     51. 

WHEATLETB  A  BaUonal  IllliB- 
tratlon  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,     ji.  61/. 

WHBEIlER'S  NotOd  Names  of 
Flotlon,  DloUonary  of.  Includ- 
ing also  Familiar  PseudoHynisi 
Surnames  bestowed  on  EiiLineili 
Men,  and  Analt^Ous  Pbpiilar  Ap- 
pellations often  ,refcrre<!  to  in 
Literature  and  Conversation.  By 
W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.    Sj. 

WIBSEDER'S  OhTonoloUoal 
Synopalg  of  the  Four  Gc.;pel3. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  CanOO 
Venables.     is.  6d. 


26        Alphabetical  List  of  Books  in  Bohr^s  Libraries. 


WILLI4M  of  MALMEHBURT'S 
Chronicle  of  Uie  Klnga  of  Eng- 
land, fiom  ihe  Earliest  Period 
lo  ihe  Kcign  of  King  Slcphtn. 
TramUlcd  by  ihe  Rev,  J.  Sharpe. 
Eilitcd  by  J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L.  y. 
lOPHON'S  Works.  Tr«n>- 
led  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watron, 
,  .M.A.,  «nd  rhe  Rev.  H.  Dale.    In 

3  vols,      51.  eacb. 
YOUNG  (Arthur).    TraveU  In 
France  during  the  years  17S7, 
17B8,  and  1789.      Edited   by 
W.  Bcthoni  Edwards.    31.  6rf. 


TOUNO  (Arthup).  Tooi  In  hs- 
land,  with  General  ObKrvalioni 
on  the  stale  of  the  country  duting 
the  years  1776-79.  Edited  Iw 
A.  W,  Hutlon.  With  Complete 
liibli<^raphy  by  J.  P.  Audci- 
son,  and   Map.     i  vols.    31.  (id. 

TtJLE-TlDB  STORIES.  A  Col- 
lection of  Scandinavian  and  North- 
German  Popular  Talcs  and  Tn- 
ditions,  fioin  the  Swedish,  Daiudi, 
andGerman.   Edited  by  B,  Thorpe. 
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BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


\ 


THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.  With  an  Inlroduction  by  Ihe  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  M.P.     In  il  volumes,  y.  Srf.  eafh. 

Vol.  I.—'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books,"  and  other 
early  worka.  Edijed  by  Trmple  Scoll.  Wiih  Intioduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  W,  E   II.  Lecky,  M  P.     Porltait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  II.— 'The  Journal  to  Stella.'  Edited  by  F.  Ryland,  MA. 
With  a  Facsimile  Letler  and  two  Portraits  of  Stella. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV.— Writings  on  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Edited  by  Temple"Seolt.     With  portraits  and  facsimiles  of  title  p^es. 

Vol.  V.  -Historical  and  P.ililical  Tracts  (EnglUh).  Edited  by 
Temple  Scott.     With  Ponrait  and  Facsimiles. 

Vol.  VIII— Gulliver's  TraveU-  Edited  hy  G.  R.  Dennis.  With 
the  original  Maps  and  Illuslrations. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  NIBELUNQS.  Metrically  translated  from  the 
Old  GermHn  text  by  Alice  Ilorton,  an  i  Edited  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A. 
With  the  Essay  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied  by  Thomas  Carlyle.     51. 

jRAVS  LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey.  M.A.,  author 
of  'Gray  and  his  Friends,'  Sc,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Vol.  1.  \Shonly. 

□ICERO'S  LETTERS.  The  whole  extant  Correspondence.  Trans- 
lated by  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.     In  4  vols.     51,  each. 

\Voh.  I.andll.    eady. 
THE    ROMAN    HISTORY    OF   APPIAN    OF    ALEXANDRIA.   ' 

Translated  by  Horace  White,  M  A.,  LL.D.      With  Maps  and  lUia^ 
fations.     z  vols.      61.  each.  'J 

GASPARYS  HISTORY   OF    ITALIAN   LITERATURE.     Trans-   " 
lated  by  Hermann  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.      Vol.  L  [/n  Ihefresi. 

THE  GREAT  INDIAN  EPICS.  The  Stories  of  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabharaia.  By  John  Campbell  Oman,  Principal  of  Khalsa 
College,  Amrilsar.  With  Notes,  Appendices,  and  lUustiations. 
New  Edition,   revised,  31.  bd. 


SA.    Jn^ 


r 

■E'naval  administration, 

^-  Hamfltun,  G.CB,    With  Ponraii 


lOYAL  NAVY   HANDBOOKS, 

CfOMMANDER  C.  N.  ROBINSON,  R.N. 

I'lofusely  Illusliated.     Crown  Svo.  51.  each. 

^fffie  Ready. 


,   TORPEDOES  AND  TORPEDO-VESSELS.      By  Lieutenant 

"    "    '  iMSTBONG.  lale  R.N.     With  53  llluslratigns. 

NAVAL  GUNNERY,  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Fighting 

'      Equipmenl  of  a  Man-of.War,      By  Captain  H.  Gahbktt.  R.N,     Willi 
The  fcllowing  Veluma  are  i»  preparatitH. 

THE    ENTRY    AND    TRAINING    OF    OFFICERS  AND 

MEN  OF  THE   ROYAL    NAVY    AND   THE    ROYAL  MARINES 
By  Lieulenanl  J.  N.  Allen,  late  R.N.  , 

6.  NAVAL  STRATEGY  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  COM- 

MERCE.    By  Professor  J.  K.  Lauuiiton,  K.N. 

7.  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  OF  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

8.  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

9.  DOCKYARDS  AND  COALING  STATIONS. 

10.  NAVAL  TACTICS. 

11.  NAVAL  HYGIENE. 

12.  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  SEA. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 
'Comnundu  Robiiuion,  wh^tsB  ahJe  vafy.,  "The  Bnlifili  Fleet,"  was  rwiewed  in  dm 
coloijuiA  in  NDvember,  [^94.  liaa  now  undertaken  the  editing  of  a  sflTJu  of  Jundl^aalu.  eacb 
□f  wiiich  will  dul  with  one  pBrticulu  sulject  canaected  with  that  great  crcalKHI,  I>K  Rc^ 
Kavy.  Our  natinna]  iiteratUTC  haA  certucly  lacked  much  in  thib  respect.  StLch  boola  u 
have  hcrotofarq  been  prodnced  have  alllhJSt  invariably  been  dT  a  characler  tou  scientific  and 

Royal  Navy,  which  will  not  only  he  cf  n»  to  the  pTofe^ional  uudent,  but  also  be  of  inKirfl 
'The  Mrie;  of  Tiaval  handbookj  edited  by  Commander  RobinHin  han  nuu 

'Mears.  Bell's  series  of  "Royal  Navy  Handbooks"  prooilB  la  be  a  ™ry  iDccesfal 
enlerpriae  They  an  practical  and  definiiely  infonnalive,  and,  tbongh  mAant  li^  fte  we^ 
powiu  doaely  acquwnred  with  their  subjecl-s  they  are  cm  jo  diccoma^cly  Mduialisto 
bi  ueltu  to  the  lay  leekei  aftgt  Imowledie.'— £ni,f>n<i>i. 


f     ' •"  'IM 

New  BditioDB,  leap.  3vg.  aj.  6'1.  each  net.      '"^^^^^^B 

THE    ALDINE     EDITIOI^B 

BRITISH      PO.ETS. 

'Thl.  ™»U™t  edition  al  the  KngliBh  uluaic..  with  their  eomplute  tarta  ud 

KhoUrlj  intro-inctiuna,  n«  iioiiiolliinir  TBry  dtflepsiit  trum  tLe  nLaap  volmna,  ol 

utmcts  which  rtre  Just  now  eo  maoli  toa  comuoa.'— SI.  Joirui'i  Gazttlt. 

•  A.U  oicsUaiit  aeriM,    SmaU.  bandr.  a°d  oomplBto.'  -Salurdoi,  Hmwir. 

mrke    White.       Edited,    with    a 

BeatUe.    Edited  by  Bev.  A.  Djoe. 

Maniuir,  \>y  Sir  H.  Nioolu. 

•Blake.    Edited  by  W,  M.liosaetti. 

MUtOQ.      Edited  by  Dr.Hradsha* 

•BurnB.    Edited  by  G.  A.  AiUien. 

Pameil.     Edited  by  G.  A.  Ait^n. 

Pope.     Edited  by  U.   B.  Doimis 
Witb  Moiaoir  h7  Jolm  Deania.    3  .01. 

Campbell.     Edited   by   Hia    8011- 

Prior.     Edited  by  H.  B.  Johnson. 

iB.la«,  tbe  Ra».  A.  W.  ailL     With 

Raielgh  and   Wottoc.     Witb  Be- 

Ohatterton.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  SltBut,  M.A.    a  yols. 

liK:tlona  (rum  the  Writiiiif  of  othat 
BdiCdd  bv  Ven.  ArubdeaiHin  Hannah' 

Ohauoer.  Edited  by  Dr.  K.  Monria, 

D.O.L. 

with  Momolr  by  aic  U.  Nioola*.   8  VDlB, 

Rogers.    Edited  by  Edward  Bell, 

aharohlll.   Edited  by  Jfts.  Hannay. 

Soott.     Edited  by   ,lohn   Dennu. 

•ColEirldBa.    Edited  by   T.    Aahe, 

B.A.    a  vols. 

Ocdllna.      Edited     by     W.     Moj 

E«v.  4.  DjQo. 

Thoioffli, 

Shelley.      Edited  by   H.    BaitOD 

Oowper.     Edited  by  Joha  Bruoo> 

Forman.    5  vols. 

F.S.A.   3,01.. 

Spenser.     Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 

Drydeo.     Edited  by   ibe  Bav.   E. 

Hoopar,M.A.    StoI*. 

Surrey.     Edited  by  J.  Yeowell. 

Falconer.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 

Smlft.      Edited    by    the    KsT.   J. 

MiMord, 

aoldamlth.      Keviaed  Edition  by 

ThomBon.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D. 

O-TQi-eJ.    a  vole. 

•aray.    Edited   by   J.  Btadflhaw, 

Vaughan.      Haared    Poenu   aai 

LUD. 

,ioM   Bj»nnh.tlDuiu      Bdited    bj    thr 

Herbert.    Bdited  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 

erosart. 

Ear.  il.  Lite. 
WordBWorth.      Edited    by    Prol. 

■Herriok.        Edited     by     Qeorge 

Dowdan.    7  vota. 
WyaU,     Edited  by  J,  YeoweU. 

•Seau.     Edited  by  the  late  Lord 

Young,     a   7oU.     Edited  by   th« 

HoB4rb.<m. 

Bbv,  1.  HiWorcl. 

•  IbMVDhmiH  ma;  a!»  bt  had  bound  a.  Inih  l.nM,  with  d«l«i.  tu  RDld  00  M, 

and  iSk  Iv  GlBMon  Whia^  «.d  gilt  top.  3^  M.  «"h  »*. 
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HANDBOOKS   OF    ATHLETIC    GAMES. 
SerieB  isiued  ■!  a  moilarale  price,  by  Writers  who  •r* 
the  Ilrit  rank  tn  thelT  reipectlve  depArtmenti, 


priwii."— Cta/or*  MagaiiA: 

Ortoket    Bj  tlie   Hon. 

Lawn    1!eaBiM.      Bj    1 

Ladiin 


Wrestling.     By   Wai-tbb  Abu. 

Broadsword      and      Singlestick. 

QjmnMtios.      By  A.   F.   Jeskin. 


>l.  it.       Indian  Clubs.     By  G,  T.  B.  Cob 


Oamplng  out.  By  A,  A.  Maodon- 
Canoeing.  By  Dt.  J.  D.  HiTwum. 
Mountalnserlng.     By  Dr.  Ciikhie 


Ladles' Riding.  By  W  A.KiiBB.V.a 
Boilng.   By  K.  O.  Alunson-Wish, 

Cyallng.   By  H.H.  GRirrm.L.A.C., 


;b  Wr)oi>. 


Venolng.    By  H.  A.  Com 


Football — AsBoolatlon  Qftme.  By 
(1.  W.  Alcoo.    Rtnmi  Bdition. 

Hookey.  By  P.  S.  CBB8wM.t., 
(InPiparOovor,  a*.) 

Skating.      By     Doooiuib     Adam. 

With  B    'hapter  fdr  Lwiitt,  bj  Miu  L. 

CrHthj!.]!,  and  k  Glilpter  on    "pml 

Sti'inB,  hy  »  Fsn  Mfttar.   Dbl.  »ol.lli. 
I   Baseball.    By  Newton  Cntm. 
I   Rounders,  Fleldball.  Bo  wll. 

Quoits.   Curling,   SkltUes,   *a. 

Bj  J.  M.  W.LUR  khiI  C.  (1.  Morr. 
I   Dancing.      By    EowiBo   Scott, 


WhlBt  By  Dr.  Wu.  Pole.F.R.S. 
Solo  Whist.  By  KoDBBT  F.  Ghikn. 
Bridge.     Bj  Robert  F,  Grben. 

BllllardB.      By   Mojor-Oon.  A.  W. 

DKireoH,  F.lt.A.H,     with  a.  Prefus 

bj  W.  J.  PbbII. 
Ohesa.      By  Bobbrt  F,  Ghsbn. 
Tile  Two-MoBB  CtiesB   Problem. 


RAverai  and  Go  Bang, 


atod.      Prina  ll.  . 

Dominoes  and  SolltairB. 
B4ziqua  aod  Crlbbage, 
^oart6  ODd  Euohre.  1 

Piquet  and  Rubicon  Piquet  ' 

Qj  '  B.WBLa,,' 
Skat     By  Lotjia  Dibhi.. 


W     S004 , 
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